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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 
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Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 
Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
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“Surrounded by the Wholesale District” 


Merchandise Storage 

Low Insurance Rates 

Pool Car Distribution 

Freight Forwarders and Distributors 

City Delivery Service, Twice Daily 

Prompt and Efficient Service 

Excellent System of Stock Records 
and Reports 


Members: American Chain of Warehouses, American 
Warehousemen’s Association, Traffic Club of K. C., 
Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, United States 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Write us for Information and Rates 
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GREAT TERMINALS 


Provide Unequalled Facilities for 
SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- where the terminal is located in the “free 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to __lighterage limits”) allows the handling of 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- economy. 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, lowest possible insurance rates. 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 


G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
17 State Street, New York 10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


J. A. Moore, Manager W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Norfolk, Va. Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mar. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Traffic World 


Establish Your 
Own Factory 





In England 


Easy to do... 
Eeonomieal 
to Operate 


Stop paying heavy customs duties .. . un- 
necessary Overseas transportation charges. 
American goods can be manufactured in 
England .. . factory sites are easily obtainable 
. .. operation is exceptionally economical be- 
cause of the lower cost of British labor. 


Let L. M. S.—Britain’s dominant railway 
system—show you how and why “British 
Made” American products reduce overhead 
and give you greater profits. 


L. M. S. offers a most unique and entirely free 
service to American business men who con- 
template manufacturing in England. Photo- 
graphs... plans... information as to power 
and water supply. Municipal rates .. . type 
of labor available. Also a complete listing 
of factories for sale or rent. 


Remember, American goods manufactured in 
Great Britain become British goods. Products 
bearing the stamp ‘‘Made in England” reduce 
selling resistance not only in England but 
throughout the British Empire. 


London, Midland & Seottish 
Railway of 6 .B. 


LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION 
Thomas A. Moffet, Vice President-Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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The new Lackawanna 
Terminal Warehouse 
offers over 1% millionsa. 
ft. of space in low rent 
district... only 10 min- 
ey utes from Manhattan. 
OS Close to Holland Tunnel 
ss and Lackawanna 
Ferries. 





































LOCATED TO 
SAVE YOU MONEY 


Eight-story warehouse...every modern facility for moving 





and storing freight ...in the heart of the Metropolitan market 


---0n the tracks of the Lackawanna Railroad, and adjacent to 





its east-bound reeeiving yards. Unloading tracks accommo- 





date 52 carloads at one time. L. C. L. Freight House in same 
building. Unnecessary cartage avoided. Pool car distribution 
including store door deliveries at reasonable rates to all 


points within a radius of 50 miles. Bonded Space. 





LACKAWANNA ‘eeseccc:: 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 23.2220 


5-6380—81, Hitchcock 3058-59. 
JERSEY CITY,N.J. 
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Now, when production 


and distributing econo- 


mies are most vital, 


here’s an important fact: 


NEW 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Mammoth downtown con- 
struction continues into 
1931 in Kansas City. Stead- 
7 moving toward com- 
pletion are two of the city’s 
tallest skyscrapers, being 
erected by the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company 
and the Fidelity National 
Bank & Trust Company. 
The former will be Mis- 
souri’s tallest building. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS ClTY wo 


THE I19-MILLION MARKET 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Please send me the facts about Kansas City. I am interested in the 


eat ee ees industry. 
ES SE ee ee Se ee ne ee a oe 
ee a a ee a ee Cee ae 
Address 
City 











State 
{I saw your advertisement in Traffic World} 
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The S. S. Peter Helms, one of the modern, tween deck, steel 
freighters in the McCormick Coastwise Service. 


Vitae): Vid 4 


QUESTI Cae ® 2. Frequent service ... modern han- 
Pras = ep 


dling equipment ...and terminals 


What happens on Tuesday, | Which are conveniently located 
Q. Thursdays and Saturdays? 


A The McCormick Steamship 
"e h Co i S il- bd e o e 
ings on those days. between ai | ines the logical choice of ship- 


rincipal ports of call on the Pa- 
cic Cone. pers up and down the Coast. 


Q What type of vessel is operated 
* by McCormick Steamship Com- 
pany in its Coastwise Service? 

The most modernsteel, tween : : 
A. seckfreighters such aschewn | ‘totough rates applying via both 
in the illustration on this page. 


at each port, make McCormick 


Call us for information on our 


| : | the Portland and Seattle gateways 
snsweoed in thiocaloma. So. 1 ofesetiod 


from and to interior Northwest. 
Eliminate worry... Ship via McCormick 


Portland 
Seattle 


SteamshipCompany  -[..0. 


215 Market St. Astoria 


San Francisco Vancouver, B.C. 
DAvenport 3500 
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Service Down Mexico’s West Coast 


Sky 
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Southern Pacific ” 
is one of ro 
One may make the World’s Great lat 
the trip over © 
Southern Pacif- Transportation 
ic’s West Coast on 
Route with all Systems 
the comforts of qu 
themodern Pull- Vv 
man sleeping pe 
poe Dncge Sage Rue Orperatinc both rail sh 
line. Old and ocean lines, it is the or 
churches, big 
——, PF necenny only complete transporta- m¢ 
on otual ye a - tion system crossing the an 
horse racing, continent. It offers four sh 
music, etc. 
Through service great routes for trans- CO! 
from Los ° 
Angeles connect- continental passenger and 
y= = hy freight service with an Me 
via Nogales. intimate network of feeder Mazatlan, Mexico (on Southern Pacific’s West Coast Route). alr 
and scenic lines over the me 
Far West and Southwest, UR southern neighbor, Mexico, is linked to se 
and into western Mexico. O} |e — = ago by ear a of steel running 
rom Nogales to Guadalajara, there con- wa 
The system apesates 16,520 necting with the National Railways of reg 
miles of rail lines and 3,825 Mexico for Mexico City and other points in the sister ° 
miles of water lines, republic. 1ze€ 
employing more than Freight train service down the West Coast of Mexico pet 
100,000 trained employees. has recently been greatly improved. Fast through = 


trains are operated between Nogales, and Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. * :#« 

Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico is 1,370 miles in 
length and not only penetrates a region of great 
productiveness, but brings one of the most interest- 
ing travel routes in North America within easy reach 
of the sight-seer and opportunity seeker. 


Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

A special fee for the use of the highway by motor 
vehicle common carriers as a place of doing business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. The differential between rail 
and inland waterway rates, if one is found to be justified, 
should be fixed on the basis of a scientific study of the 
comparative cost of rail and water transport. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. In other words—equal- 
ize the burden of regulation in the interest of fair com- 
petition and the proper maintenance of rail transport. 





TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


HE industrial traffic management survey made by 

the U. 8S. Department of Commerce, the results of 
which are announced this week and reviewed elsewhere 
in this magazine, is a credit to the department and to 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, which brought 
it about. We wish to say again, however, that the object 
of the department in making this survey and publishing 
the results in a pamphlet that must be paid for, is only 
partly accomplished by the methods used. 
The object is twofold—“to prove of assistance to 
lirms which contemplate establishment of a traffic depart- 
ment in working out a system suited to their needs, and 
to give those with departments already in operation a 
basis for checking the efficiency of their methods.” The 


matter of the two purposes has been carried out as well 


« possible, for traffic departments already established 
Will, doubtless, be interested enough to buy the pamphlet 
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at the small charge made and read what is in it. But 
the greater purpose—or what should be considered the 
greater purpose—is to “sell” to business executives the 
idea of the traffic department as a saver of waste and, 
therefore, a contributor to profits, and it is hardly to be 
expected that the man who needs conversion will volun- 
tarily, in many cases, seek and pay for the means of con- 
version. It must be carried to him in attractive form 
in order to enlist his interest, and the Department of 
Commerce has left this job to others who may be in- 
terested, selfishly or otherwise, instead of doing it itself 
as it should be done. . 

Help is being given by others, to some extent, to 
be sure, in this job of distribution, but, necessarily, such 
tasks are undertaken usually only when there is self 
interest involved and, in this particular case, it will be 
hard to find either selfishness or unselfish interest 
enough to accept the financial burden involved in doing 
the job well. The Traffic World is doing its share in the 
field of the unconverted by addressing 27,00U envelopes 
for the Department of Commerce, which will mail in them 
literature advertising the survey to a list of persons and 
firms that we think may-need it. The Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America will make a distribution of from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred copies of the survey and the 
committee on public relations of the eastern railroads 
will distribute thirty-five hundred copies. In this dis- 
tribution, of course, there will be much waste—that is, 
copies will go to persons who do not need them or are 
not in any way interested. The National Industrial 
Traffic League, local and regional traffic leagues and 
organizations of all sorts, and the traffic schools should 
help intelligently and to the extent that their funds will 
permit. 

The ideal manner of distribution would have been 
for the Department of Commerce to call on the kind of 
organizations and enterprises we have mentioned for 
names of individuals to whom the survey could be sent 
with hope of results, and then for the department to 
make a free distribution, a forceful letter accompanying 
each pamphlet. We understand that the routine meth- 
ods of the department do not permit such a thing, but 
what we are suggesting is a departure from routine 
methods in «he interest of efficiency and maximum re- 
sults. There may be a second part to the report that 
is now being distributed and we hope, if there is, that 
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some such method as we have pointed out may be adopted. 
In the meantime, much good is to be expected from the 


present report. 


RAIL-WATER COMPETITION 


N competing for traffic, the government barge line may 
| acquire a railroad and operate it in connection with 
its water service, but a railroad may not acquire the 
government barge line and operate it in connection with 
its rail service. This statement of this phase of rail- 
water competition is suggested by-the record of the testi- 
mony before the House committee on appropriations 
when the War Department appropriation bill was under 
consideration. 

Major General T. Q. Ashburn, who is actively in 
charge of the government’s barge line operations, ex- 
plained to the committee that the Warrior River terminal 
division of the Inland Waterways Corporation, the gov- 
ernment barge line agency, consisted of “a small railroad 
nineteen miles long connecting the city of Birmingham 
with the Warrior River, taking the freight from Birming- 
ham to the Warrior River.” 

This arrangement apparently impressed favorably 
Representative Collins, of Mississippi, who said it seemed 
to him “that, by the building of a short-line road from 
the river, where you already have a warehouse or depot, 
you could reach other cities in the immediate proximity 
of the streams and in that way enlarge the activity of 
the barge line.” 

General Ashburn explained that the government did 
not build the Warrior River terminal line—that it was 
already there—but Representative Collins suggested 
that existing lines might be acquired if that could be 
done “at a reasonable value,” and inquired whether the 
general had thought about that. 

“Yes, I have thought a great deal about it,” said 
the general. 

“You seem to be a little timid about suggesting it,” 
said Mr. Collins. 

“Yes, it is a little bit radical and expensive,” said 
the general. “If it were necessary, good roads would 
accomplish the purpose at much less expense.” 

The Inland Waterways Corporation established a 
precedent when it acquired the railroad between Bir- 
mingham and Birmingport on the Warrior River. What 
Is to prevent it acquiring other feeder rail lines—perhaps 
lines 25, 50, or 75 miles long? It might even acquire a 
trunk line as a feeder to its barge lines. Perhaps the 
way has been found for easy transition from private 
Ownership and operation to government ownership and 
operation of railroads through the government barge 
line gradually acquiring rail lines as feeders. All that 
18 necessary to make the proposal effective is the appro- 
priation by Congress of sufficient money to foot the bill. 


LESS REGULATION FOR RAILROADS 
ECENTLY we suggested a lessening of the burden 
of regulation on the railroads rather than the 
mposing of an equal burden on their competitors, as a 
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means of equalization. Such a program must be more or 
less specific, and specifications are more or less difficult. 

It is to be assumed, of course, that, after elimina- 
tion of regulatory burdens that now unduly oppress 
railroads, those that would remain would be imposed on 
other carriers in like measure and degree. It seems to 
us that such must be the handling of the problem or the 
railroads would still be at a disadvantage, notwithstand- 
ing that they were relieved of certain burdens imposed 
now by regulation. As we see it, the problem is one of 
putting all the carriers on a basis of fair competition. 

We favor regulation of the railroads stripped to the 
basis of reasonable and non-prejudicial rates—that is, 
that the Commission should still have power to prevent 
unreasonable rates and undue prejudice between local- 
ities and persons. 

Under the present system of regulation the railroads 
are burdened, among other things, with valuation; 
recapture of excess earnings; restrictions on the right 
to meet competition where it exists, the latter imposed 
chiefly by the fourth section; long delay in getting new 
rates into effect, resulting from the affirmative power of 
the Commission to prescribe reasonable rates in pro- 
ceedings initiated by itself and then its trying to bring 
every formal complaint about unreasonable rates into 
conformity with such prescribed rates. The railroads 
should have latitude in proposing reasonable rates, 
which should be changed only to prevent undue prejudice, 
because not often, if ever, are rates unreasonable per se 
—that is, not often do the railroads propose rates that 
stand out like a pinnacle in a flat plain. The time and 
money wasted in coming to a conclusion as to whether 
a rate of $1.50 or $1.60 would be reasonable is amazing. 
Should not the railroads be permitted, so long as they 
do not do substantial injustice to any shipper or group 
of shippers, to conduct their business without inter- 
ference by public authorities and thus have free play, 
to that extent, to use business judgment and managerial 
ability to obtain sufficient revenue to maintain their 
health? With the same degree of regulation imposed 
on their competitors, there should be created a basis of 
fair and free competition. 

The railroads are required to go to the Commis- 
sion for authority to issue securities and to build or 
abandon lines. Whether these requirements unduly bur- 
den the railroads and whether they should be removed 
is a question to be considered. 

If regulation is to be simplified, shall we take out 
the requirement of section 15a placing on the Commis- 
sion the responsibility for assuring a fair return on a 
value prescribed by the Commission, as nearly as may be? 
That duty is founded on the fact that the Commission 
has the power and duty to prescribe reasonable rates, 
and this invites long deliberation over the question 
whether a rate shall be $1.50 or $1.60, when it is obvious 
that the higher of the two is well within the limit of 
reasonableness. If that power is limited, then the respon- 
sibility for making a fair return is placed on the man- 
agers of the railroads endowed with power to exercise 
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discretion and power is left in the Commission merely 
to prevent abuse of discretion on the part of railroad 
management. In other words, should we not have simply 
a Commission with a veto power? 

The plight of the railroads is due greatly to the 
inflexibility of the regulatory system which has made 
it impossible for railroad management to meet the compe- 
tition of the motor vehicle and the carrier by water when 
and where it showed itself. 

If the requirements of section 15a are taken out, 
valuation is not needed. 

Take out of the act the provisions that give the 
Commission a paternalistic supervision over the carriers, 
leaving the carriers to their remedies in the courts where 
the Commission may be niggardly in its treatment of 
rates that will yield a fair return. 

We spoke of having a Commission with veto power 
only. This veto power would be, of course, restricted, 
in that the carriers would have resort to the courts, 
which would be the check on the Commission. 

With respect to certificates of public convenience 
and necessity, if that requirement were eliminated, it 
could not be fairly imposed on motor lines, for example. 
That is to be considered. If the certificate requirement 
is removed as to all kinds of carriers, the rail lines, of 
course, would be free to meet competition on that basis. 

In short, the way to go about the task of equaliz- 
ing regulation is to remove from the railroads all the 
burdensome regulation that experience has shown to be 
unnecessary and unwise and then to consider what may 
be done in the way of imposing regulation on competing 
forms of transportation so that they may hay no arti- 
ficial advantage. A. start might be made with motor 
vehicle common carriers, for instance, by giving them all 
the regulation they desire or are willing to take. The 
motor bus operators desire to be regulated, to some ex- 
tent, and their desire is represented by the Parker bill 
in Congress, now temporarily fallen by the wayside be- 
cause of disagreement over details and political horse- 
play. Many of the reliable motor truck operators also 
desire a measure of regulation, as is shown by an article 
elsewhere in this number. 

The task might not be so difficult as it appears. At 
least, it would not be difficult to make a start. And, 
difficult or not, it probably would be no more difficult 
than that of imposing on competing forms of transpor- 
tation enough regulation to put them on the same basis 
with the railroads now. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“The agreement by the executives of trunk lines in eastern 
territory looking to the establishment of four great railroad sys- 
tems recalls an interesting and illuminating chapter of what is 
now economic history,” says the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a statement, continuing as follows: 


In 1918, when the railroads were still under federal control, the 
national chamber undertook to formulate a plan under which they 
could be restored to private operation and efficiently serve the public. 

It called a conference of forty men, representing commerce and 
industry, finance, agriculture, railway management and labor. Many 
of these names are now written large in American economic history. 


This conference held six meetings—twenty-two sessions in all— 
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over a period of six months and presented to Congress a prog, 
of railroad legislation which included every important principle after. 
wards embodied in the transportation act of 1920. 7 
One of these principles was the consolidation of the railroads int 

a number of strony competing systems. This was advanced 3. 
time when the “‘trusts’’ were anathema and ‘“‘monopoly” and “og. 
solidation’’ were under suspicion by Congress and the public alike 
_ The program was given overwhelming approval by the Member 
ship of the national chamber in referendum 28. The chamber pub. 
lished ‘‘A Comprehensive Plan for Railroad Consolidation,” with ma, 
and text. It was commended for its initiative by members of 1, 
Interstate Commerce Commission and legislators. Congress endors: 
the prinicple of railroad consolidation and embodied it in the tray. 
portation act. ¥ 
After thirteen years an idea, borne of the wisdom of experie,, 
but thrust upon an uncongenial environment, appears to be on h 
verge of becoming a reality. " 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate cop, 


merce committee, referring to comment on his statement ei 


cizing the President for having issued the statement on ty 
agreement of the eastern executives, said his objective was , 
offset the influence of the President’s statement with the Co 
mission and that he did not believe that the President or mep 
bers of Congress should try to influence the action of an ing 
pendent commission. He said he did not commit himself with 
respect to the proposed mergers when he criticized the Presidey 


In connection with his address in the House defendiy! 


President Hoover’s participation in the eastern railroad cong 
idation moves, Chairman Parker, of the House committee 
interstate and foreign commerce, had published in the Congr 
sional Record of January 14 maps showing the proposed sy 
tems as agreed on by the eastern executives, and a table givin 
mileage, investment, revenues, expenses, and traffic, for the q@ 
endar year ended December 31, 1929, of the lines involved. Ty 
latter statistics, which do not include mileage of short line 
show that the proposed Baltimore & Ohio system would ha: 
11,156 miles of road operated; the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nick 
Plate system, 12,554 miles; the Pennsylvania, 16,548 miles, ay 
the New York Central, 12,920 miles. 


G. N.-N. P. Unification Dropped 


The application seeking authority to unify the Great Nort 
ern and Northern Pacific railroads is to be withdrawn from tk 
Commission, according to an announcement by Charles Donnelj 
president of the Northern Pacific, and Ralph Budd, preside 
of the Great Northern. The case is pending before the Cor 
mission for further hearing, the Commission having reopen! 
it after having conditionally approved the unification. The pr 
posed unification caused a storm in the last Congress and op 


sition to it brought substantial support to the halt-in-consolii® 


tion resolution passed by the Senate. 

The presidents of the two northern lines in their statema 
offered justification for the proposed unification, but said it w 
impracticable at this time to carry through the plan assur 
an independent Burlington system. One of the major conditim 
imposed by the Commission was that the Burlington should 
divorced from the control of the two northern lines. Consolili 
tion of railroads is needed in the northwest, according to t# 
presidents’ statement which, in part, follows: 






_ There is much greater intensity of transcontinental rail comp 
tion in the northern tier of states between the Great Lakes and t# 
Pacific coast than there is either in the central or the southern 
of the western states. The unification of the two northern li 
would still leave ample rail competition—more, in fact, than exis 
in either the central or southwestern zone. That the public inter 
would not be impaired by such elimination of incidental competiti# 
as would arise from this unification is strongly emphasized by % 
rapid development of additional forms of competition, by automobi# 
auto busses, auto trucks and pipe lines for natural gas and evel 
gasoline, which, on the one hand, give the public the benefit of 
trolling forms of competition not known until recently and, on & 
other hand, operate to reduce railroad traffic very largely and hel 
accentuate the urgent need for further reduction in railroad tr 
portation costs. 

The plan proposed by us met fully the condition of preserv 
ample competition; the plan as modified by the Commission also” 
it, and were it not impracticable at this time to carry through ® 
plan of assuring an independent Burlington system we should 
submitted to the Commission reasons more convincing than ever®™ 
the unification of the northern lines should be authorized. We sh® 
have submitted also convincing evidence that, in general, our pre 
employes should not have suffered substantial loss from this unli® 
tion. The difficulty to which we have already referred of effec 
the segregation of the Burlington under present conditions seem 
us, however, to be insurmountable. 

We have been reluctant to withdraw our application becats 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the problem is one of @ 
concern not merely to the transportation industry but to all busi 
and agricultural interests as well of the northwest. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in I. and S. 3558, citrus fruits from Texas t0# 
tinations in S. D. and related points, assigned for January }4 
Sioux Falls, S. D., before Examiner Fleming, was canceled! 
reassigned for January 15, at Watertown, S. D., before Exal® 
Hagerty. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 


See 


Anyone who discomfits the United 
States Senate raises a laugh in Wash- 
ington. It might be said that Washington 
guffaws raucously when anyone trips up 
a senator. Therefore, while there are 
many Washingtonians who are not par- 
ticularly enamored of Herbert Hoover, they think well of him 
for the way he bounced the Senate in the mud in the matter 
of the Power Commission nominees that the Senate, by resolu- 
tion, asked Hoover to return to it as if he were making nomina- 
tions. Hoover said “scat, get out,” pointing to the fact that 
the Senate had solemnly notified him that it had advised and 
consented to the appointment of the three power commissioners 
who had raised the senatorial ire. The power commissioners 
did that by telling three men who had been employed by the 
power commission that had been abolished that they no longer 

d jobs. 

” Then the “unco’ guid’ senators exploded. They found out 
that the employes of the former commission were, with them- 
selves, the only real friends the “people” had. They solemnly 
voted to reconsider the vote confirming the power commission- 
ers who had given the employes that notice. Anyone senses 
what it means when a legislative body votes to reconsider some- 
thing it has theretofore done. In this case, as in all others, it 
meant that the Senate intended to “fire” the three power com- 
missioners who had dared to tell the employes of the former 
commission, the only friends of the “people,” that abolition of 
the body for which they had worked also meant that they were 
without jobs. But they were told that they could apply for 
reinstatement. 

Hoover declined to send back the names. Had he returned 
them he would have set a precedent. It would have been to the 
effect that if, at any time, the Senate decided to reconsider the 
vote whereby it had confirmed a nomination, the man who 
had been appointed, confirmed, and taken the oath of office, 
could be thrown out of office. Hoover saw the point. He told 
the Senate to run along and play. Instead of playing the Sen- 
ate has been grumbling ever since. It has talked about holding 
up the salaries of the three commissioners who, in- popular 
phrase, dismissed the employes of the former commission. But 
holding up salaries is a game at which men other than senators 
can play. 

In parliamentary practice, the vote taken by a legislative 
body is subject to reconsideration, within a specified time— 
three days, in the Congress of the United States—on motion of 
one who voted on the prevailing side. But the Senate did not 
wait for the time for the making of a motion to reconsider to 
expire before telling President Hoover that it had confirmed 
his nominees, thereby authorizing him to give them their com- 
missions and the nominees to take the oath of office. 

But, if Hoover had returned the names, he would have rec- 
ognized an illegal assumption of power by the Senate; that is, 
the power to supervise the exercise of authority granted to the 
power commission, not by the Senate, but by the whole legis- 
lative body, consisting, for the purpose of enacting statutes, of 
Congress and the President, by the Senate alone. Recognition 
of an assumption of power by the Senate such as that would 
mean, for instance, that every time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had before it a general case, such as the grain case 
or the merger case of the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific, the controlling coalition in the Senate could intimidate 
commissioners by recalling their nominations from the White 
House. The coalition could provide for such recall by having 
one of the senators who voted on the prevailing side make a 
motion immediately to reconsider and then have that motion 
pending, without time limit, until the day, if ever, that the de- 
capitation of a commissioner who would not listen to the rep- 


resentations of the coalition in behalf of the “people” might be 
decreed. 


_ The Senate has already disregarded the spirit of the Con- 
— by throwing out of that body men elected to it because 
thee Spent more money than the coalition thought proper, by 
“0 adoption of a simple resolution saying that they were not 
erected, though they may have presented certificates of election 
—e by officers empowered to issue such papers. In that way 
= Senate tells the elected representatives of the state that 

ey issued lying certificates, without the slightest testimony in 





Self-anointed 
Omnipotent Senate 
Rolled in the Mud 
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support of such action. Russia, seemingly, is not the only country 
that has self-dubbed representatives of the “people” tyrannically 


inclined. 





Not all papers filed with the Commission 
are obiouslsy based on selfish considerations. 
On the face of it, the petition of the Southern 
Acid and Sulphur Company, Inc., for rehearing 
in the consolidated southwestern cases, with a 
view to having rates established on sulphuric 
acid in tank cars instead of only in packages (see Traffic World, 
January 10, p. 86) seems a paper in point. It represents that, 
if the carriers are not allowed, by permission in this case, to 
establish rates on such acid in tank cars, sulphuric acid pro- 
ducers or consumers will have to build acid plants near the 
points of consumption, as this petitioner has done at two points, 
Shreveport, La., and Beaumont, Tex., because they cannot afford 
to pay the relatively high rates ordered, as the carriers claim, 
in the Commission’s decision in this case. 

Construction of plants on that account, the petitioner con- 
tends, is uneconomic and tends to decrease the revenue of the 
carriers instead of increasing them, in addition to imposing 
burdens on some acid makers that they cannot bear. Some 
consumers of acid, the petition says, will estbalish plants of 
their own, if the acid companies do not do so. The Lion Oil 
Refining Company, El Dorado, Ark., and the Simms Oil Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., with a plant at Smackover, Ark., users of 
acid, subscribed to and joined in the petition. 


Object to 
Localization 
of Industry 





Southern railroads seem to think it in- 
finitely better to have traffic to haul on rates 
not exactly matching their surroundings than 
to have nicely matched rates without much, 
if any, tonnage. That seems to explain why, 
in I. and S. No. 3380, iron and steel articles 
from the south, they proposed to use the Hoch-Smith iron and 
steel rates of Official Territory for hauls from the south to 
trunk line and New England areas, instead of the southern 
eighth class (elsewhere in this issue). 

If the Commission adopts the substance of Examiner Chesel- 
dine’s report, the result may look like a team composed of a 
horse and a mule. But, unless the southern carriers and ship- 
pers are wofully in error, the team will pull something—which, 
after all, seems to be the chief reason for assembling a team. 

Whether accurately or otherwise, Charles R. Barham, vice- 
president and traffic manager of the Nashville, Chattanooga and 
St. Louis, is credited with having recently observed that one 
of the country’s difficulties was caused by too many efforts to 
make the traffic of the land conform to rates instead of having 
rates to fit the traffic. Barham, who, of course, would not be 
regarded as a sartorial expert in comparison with Beau Brum- 
mel, is rated as knowing several things about traffic, the chief 
of which is “get it,” even if the rates needed to get it matched 
only as well as an evening swallow-tail and a red four-in-hand. 

The Cheseldine report may irritate some of his superiors 
in that it is a frank avowal that the Commission should and 
must take commercial conditions into account in the making 
of rates. His frankness might be taken as indicating that he 
did not think nicety and uniformity of rate structures, without 
regard to commercial conditions, was any more than the prover- 
bial pain in the neck. His mock seriousness about inability to 
understand why northern railroads would be unwilling to have 
rates from the south proposed by the southern lines is real 
good rhetoric. 


Traffic Refuses 
to Fit Itself 
to Rates 





If the country finds itself afflicted 
after March 4 with an extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress because the necessary 
appropriation bills have not been passed, 
it can ascribe its misfortune, in part, to 
head-line hunting in Washington and the 
desire of senators to see themselves prominently mentioned. 
About twenty-four years ago a young senator named Borah and 
a young newspaper correspondent came out of the west to Wash- 
ington. The newspaper correspondent pined for head-lines. 
Borah was obliging. Instead of paying exclusive attention to 
Idaho affairs, he was persuaded to venture great thoughts on 
great national topics. And he has been doing it ever since. 

For Borah to devote himself to Idaho affairs alone would 
be to bury himself from the sunlight of publicity. Let Addison 
Smith and Burton French, the representatives from that state, 
do the drudgery for Idaho. Borah needs the sunlight of na- 
tional and international newspaper notoriety. The young news- 
paper man was working for a New York newspaper. He and 
Borah were great friends. But, if Borah devoted himself to 
Idaho affairs alone, there was no head line for friend correspond- 
ent who was writing for New York and other eastern folk. 
Soon after Borah arrived from the west, he was granting 
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interviews to newspaper men en masse and stealing the front 
page from older senators. The latter used to see a few of the 
correspondents to enlighten them, anonymously, on what was 
going on among the regulars, who, notwithstanding that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was in the White House, were running things 
almost as they desired, except that they had to devote an hour 
or so each day to cussing Roosevelt. 

There are newspaper men who are suspected of using sen- 
ators to produce head lines by suggesting this, that, or the other 
thought to be credited to the senators. If the senators go home 
on March 4 the makers of head lines will be gone. Is it any 
wonder, it might be asked, that, so far as Washington dispatches 
are concerned, there is little to suggest that a special session 
of Congress might retard the recovery of business? 





Having eyes for each of the many 
activities of Americans, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through its bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce, 
has just completed its third annual 
survey of the candy business. The 
first survey resulted in such substantial benefits to the candy 
trade, in the prevention of waste in distribution and things of 
that sort, that the trade asked that the work be kept up. 

In 1929, the bureau estimates, Americans ate 1,574,074,293 
pounds of what the British cousins call sweets, valued at more 
than $750,000,000. Of course, those figures look big, and they 
are big enough to be thought about, even among a people esti- 
mated to have an income running into billions of dollars a year. 

But for a traffic manager hunting for stuff to fill up his 
freight cars, it is less than a handful in comparison with other 
things valued at $750,000,000. If each week hereafter about five 
times as many cars as would be needed to carry the candy 
produced in 1929 were added to the carloading, ther ailroad 
executives would begin breathing more easily. If all the candy 
produced in 1929 were put into freight cars at once there would 
be fewer than two cars on each mile of the Pennsylvania system 
proposed in the four-system plan devised by the eastern ex- 
ecutives in their recent conferences. There would be a few 
more than 26,000 cars. 

The estimated per capita consumption in 1929 was 12.98 
pounds in comparison with only 12.06 in 1928. Those figures 
seem to indicate that 1929 was a peak year in candy consump- 
tion as well as in other things, especially stock market specula- 
tion and farm production.—A. E. H. 


FOURTH SECTION CIRCUITY RULE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An attack that seemed to impress commissioners was made 
on the percentage of circuity rule the Commission made in 
1925 in the administration of the fourth section, in arguments, 
January 9, for relief from it for the Central of Georgia and the 
Seaboard Air Line. The rule was discussed by T. M. Cunning- 
ham for the Central of Georgia and by Henry Thurtell for the 
Seaboard Air Line. They made their representations in support 
of fourth section application Nos. 13340, 13416 and 13372, in 
respect of class and commodity rates in the south. 

Specifically those carriers asked to be relieved from ob- 
servance of the circuity percentages in so far as hauls on their 
own rails were concerned. ‘Mr. Cunningham pointed to 840 
instances where the Central of Georgia was not permitted to 
haul between stations on its own rails except at rates higher 
than the rates over shorter routes composed of two or more 
carriers. In one instance he said the short line, which made the 
rate, was composed of parts of six railroads. In some instances 
the Central of Georgia, he said, was the originating and the 
delivering line, the intervening haul being performed by other 
railroads. He cited 795 instances in which the Central of 
Georgia had to join other railroads in making up the rate-making 
route between points on its own lines. The rule, Mr. Cunning- 
ham asserted, permitted the Central of Georgia to haul some 
commodities over its own rails and forbade it to haul others. 

Commissioners Aitchison and McManamy raised the ques- 
tion whether a report or order required such things to be done 
or whether the doing of them was only the result of the rail- 
road’s own interpretation of a report or order. Mr. Cunning- 
ham pointed to the method of stating the rates embodied in a 
brick case which the Commission said might be used by the 
carriers in observing the provisions of the circuity rule. That 
method, he said, was devised in the interest of tariff simplicty. 
Speaking of tariff simplification Mr. Cunningham said he had 
had forty years of experience under attenipts to simplify and 
that tariffs were now more complex than when the start toward 
simplification was made. 

The rule about circuity provides that fourth section relief 
will be permitted if the haul of the longer line is not more than 
one-third longer than the short line within prescribed limits of 
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length, if it is not more than 50 per cent longer in hauls of 
other length and if it is not more than 70 per cent longer in hauls 
of other length. It is usually described as the 33 1/3, 50 and 7 
per cent circuity haul rule. 

The year after the rule was put into effect in the fourth 
section relief granted to the Central of Georgia, Mr. Cunninghan 
said, the revenue loss was $102,000. He said that that loss hag 
continued ever since, but that there was no certain way of 
checking to find whether it was wholly due to the circuity rule 
or in part to other things. But, he said, the Central of Georgia, 
would like to have relief so that it could haul traffic betwee, 
stations on its lines without calling in other railroads to help it, 
On the question of whether the rates the Central of Georgia 
would have to use on its long hauls would be compensatory, 
Mr. Cunningham said that they must be compensatory because 
the Central was running trains and the added traffic would 
necessarily be just that much grist for its mill. He said tha 
if the Central of Georgia were being built now it would not of 
course be such a winding thing it was, but that it was built to 
haul traffic without a thought of limits that might later be in. 
posed. He ventured the assertion that not one shipper ever 
objected to the length of hauls on the continuous rails of a 
carrier, but that probably many shippers would object to many 
transfers of their freight with the handling at interchange 
points often not gentle if not rough. 







Mr. Thurtell said that the problem of the Seaboard created | 


by the circuity rule was not so complex as on the Central of 
Georgia. But, he said, the situation was bad and that the road 
desired relief. 

In answer to a question from the bench Mr. Cunningham 
said that he thought that if the rule laid down in the recent 
export and import fourth section case were prescribed in this 
case the Central of Georgia could get a considerable part of the 
tonnage it was not now getting. In that case the Commission 
granted relief with the proviso that in no instance should the 
export or import rate be less than 65 per cent of the domestic 
rate. Applied on domestic traffic such a limitation would re 
quire that over no circuitous route should the rate applied be 
less than 65 per cent of the rate for the rate applicable toa 
haul of the length of the circuitous route. 


WHERE RATES AND FARES GO 


(Railroad Data) 


An analysis of the railroads’ daily receipts and what hap | 


pened to them during the industry’s record years, namely, 1926 
and 1929, indicates clearly the progress which the railroads have 
made in operating efficiency. 


The 1931 Railroad Calendar, the sixth of a series published 
by the Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads, 
makes possible such a comparison. It shows that in 1929 a 
saving in wages, fuel, and materials and supplies, lowered the 
expenses of the Class I railroads by a sum amounting to the 
receipts of seven days, as compared with 1926. 





As compared with 1928, such expenses in 1929 were reduced |” 


by a sum amounting to the receipts of three days. 
payments were made, the calendar indicates, there remained 
only ten days’ earnings in 1929 for improvements to the railway 


plant, or to make up losses of former years, or to help create | 


reserves against bad years in the future. 

The tax bill has shown no signs of abatement, but on the 
contrary has been increasing. In 1924 and 1925 it took the 
receipts of 21 days each year; for the next two years it took 
22 days’ receipts each, and for 1928 and 1929, respectively, it 
took 23 days’ receipts. 


A comparison of the facts shown in the six calendars issued 
by the committee shows, in days: 


1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
(Covers (Covers (Covers (Covers (Covers (Covers 
Items of 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Expense Oper.) Oper.) Oper.) Oper.) Oper.) Oper.) 
SD k:dbia 566 2eaes e's 157 153 151 155 152 150 
eee 27 24 24 23 21 19 
Materials and 
Sumplies ........ 70 69 69 69 66 66 
Other Expenses..... 24 25 24 25 25 26 
Fase 21 21 22 22 23 23 
| ECS 41 41 40 43 43 43 
Dividends ..cccccce. 19 20 23 24 26 28 
epee 6 12 13 4 9 10 


This year’s production, like the preceding five, is based upo 
data furnished by the Bureau of Railway Economics. The dis 
tribution showing where freight rates and passenger fares 8 
was arrived at as follows: The bureau took the total gros 
operating revenues of the Class I railroads for the latest yea 
available (1929) and then divided them by the 365 days in the 
year. It then computed in terms of average daily gross receipt 
the number of days taken by each item of expenditure. 


After all | 
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PRINTING PAPER TO ATLANTA 


Atlanta publishers are to have lower rates on their roto- 
eravure paper on and after April 8, on which date a rate of 77.5 
cents from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to Atlanta, Ga., is to be reduced 
to 68 cents. The Commission, by division 2, in No. 22673, At- 
lanta Journal Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al., and No. 22739, Southern 
Ruralist Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. et al., has found unreasonable 
not only the 77.5-cent rate, but also a rate of 79.5 cents which 
was in effect prior to September 12, 1929. Both complainanis 
were given awards of reparation. 

The complaint was against rates on printing paper, o‘her 
than newsprint, from Niagara Falls to Atlanta, the allegation 
having been that those rates were and had been unreasonable. 
In support of their complaint the publishing companies cited 
many rates on printing paper from Niagara Falls to points in 
the south averaging about 26.4 per cent of the first class rates 
to those points, which were lower than the rates to Atlanta. 

After reviewing the high points in the testimony, the Com- 
mission said the record clearly indicated that the rates from 
northern producing points to the south lacked uniformity and 
that they were in need of revision. Because the rates on news- 
print, the basic commodity, were under review in another case 
the carriers said that nothing should be done in this case, be- 
cause changes in the newsprint rates would bring about changes 
in the rates on the sort of paper under consideration. They 
suggested that Atlanta should not be singled out for special 
treatment at this time. They also urged that because of the 
impending revision of newsprint rates reparation should be 
denied in this case. 

“Complainants,” says the report, “may not be deprived of 
a reasonable rate either for the future or on their past ship- 
ments because rates on a related commodity are under considera- 
tion in another proceeding.” 

Chairman McManamy, concurring in part, agreed with the 
majority in finding the rate unreasonable, but his opinion was 
that the prescribed rate, 68 cents, was too high. He said that 
under the formula approved in Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
vs. N. P., 66 I. C. C. 571, the rate to Atlanta would become 66 
cents, or two cents lower than the one prescriked by the ma- 
jority. Since the rate from Niagara Falls to Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was but 65 cents, Mr. McManamy said the basis prescribed by 
the majority would result in a continuance of fourth section 
departures for which there was no justification. 


WICHITA SWITCHNG 


An attempt by the Missouri Pacific to classify its switch- 
ing services at Wichita, Kan., and to impose charges thereon in 
relation to cost, embodied in schedules suspended in I. and S. 
No. 3490, switching charges at Wichita, Kan., has been found 
not justified. The Commission, by division 3, however, has sup- 
plemented that finding by another to the effect that for the 
future a reasonable maximum switching charge for all classes 
of switching service rendered by the Missouri Pacific on its 
terminals at Wichita would be $6.30 a car on all traffic. The 
report said that the suspended schedules should be cancelled 
without prejudice to the establishment by the respondent of 
the switching charge herein found to be reasonable. 

The head note to the report said that the order to cancel 
should be “without prejudice to immediate establishment of 
switching charges herein found reasonable.” The finding, how- 
ever, does not contain the word “immediate.” 

Varying charges were proposed on four different kinds of 
service, designated as reciprocal, inter-terminal, intra-terminal 
and intermediates, some higher and some the same as at present, 
one set of charges for each class being based on cars of carrier 
Ownership and the other on cars of private ownership. In 
support of its proposal the Missouri Pacific submitted a cost 
study, purporting to show an average loss of $4.46 a car on the 
cars covered by the study, numbering 3,521 loaded cars. In dis- 
Posing of the arguments on the subject, the Commission said: 


th The respondent’s terminal track layout, the industrial locations 
a the area within which the described switching services are 
- ed, the points of interchange with connecting lines, the cost 
oe y the interests of the particular shippers having use of the 
for ie in their relation to other shippers making use of terminals 
rate se purposes at points other than Wichita in the same general 
dust territory, and the recognition of them generally as single in- 
Wien! centers, do not, in our judgment, justify a division of the 
ta terminal into districts, or a variation in the switching 
Tees for the described classified services. A uniform charge for 








what is shown by the record to be substantially the same kind of 
services, although slightly different in measure and probably vary- 
ing somewhat in cost, will provide greater stability and leave less 
room for discrimination without unduly burdening any particular 
class of switching service or description of traffic, and at the same 
time eliminate confusion and uncertainty which usually attends too 
great refinement in such matters. 


GRAIN RESHIPPING RATES 


Adhering to the determinations made in an earlier case, 
Atkinson Milling Co. vs. A. A., 164 I. C. C. 523, the Commission, 
by division 3, in No. 23311, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al., has found inapplicable and unreasonable the reship- 
ping and proportional rates from Illinois junctions to destina- 
tions east of the Indiana-Illinois state line charged on grain 
products, carloads, milled at Minneapolis, Minn., from grain 
originating in trans-Mississippi River territory. It has awarded 
reparation. The Commission said that a finding for the future 
was unnecessary in view of the orders entered in the Atkinson 
case. 

The Commission found, in instances where the rates assailed 
were and are governed by the Big Four I. C. C. No. 7816, that 
section 3 thereof was and is inapplicable and that section 2 of 


‘that tariff was and is applicable. The carriers collected 19 cents 


as the factor from Chicago to Cleveland. The Commission 
pointed out that section 3 of the tariff was limited to traffic 
originating in northwest territory. A factor of 16 cents is pro- 
vided in section 2 of the tariff applicable on grain from trans- 
Mississippi territory. 

The Commission further found that the rates assailed, on 
products milled at Minneapolis, applicable from Illinois junctions 
to destinations east of the Indiana-Illinois line, were and would 
be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 
rates concurrently applicable from and to the same points on 
products milled in trans-Mississippi territory from grain originat- 
ing in that territory. 


LUMBER RECONSIGNMENT 


The Commission, by division 3, in No. 22712, E. F. Magee 
Lumber Co. vs. Illinois Central et al., has found unreasonable 
the charges on a carload of lumber shipped from Bend, Ore., 
originally destined to Cheyenne, Wyo., but reconsigned in transit 
to Carbondale, Pa., and subsequently reconsigned to Nazareth, 
Pa., and awarded reparation. The Commission found that a 
combination of $1.205 based on Omaha, Neb., plus a diversion 
charge of $2.25 at Reith, Ore., would have been reasonable. It 
held that the imposition of a second reconsignment charge, $6.30, 
at North Platte, Neb., was unreasonable. 

Commissioner Lee, dissenting, expressed the belief that the 
through rate from Bend to Nazareth, 88 cents, plus the recon- 
signment charges, would have been reasonable. He said that 
under the combination held applicable by the majority the 
charges were $603.26, an increase over those which would have 
accrued at the 88 cent rate of 57 per cent. The services rendered 
at making a reconsignment at North Platte, he said, were identi- 
cal with those performed at Reith, neither reconsignment requir- 
ing the delay of the shipment or an out-of-line movement. He said 
that if the charge of $2.25 for making the first diversion was 
reasonably compensatory it would appéar that the charge of 
$6.30 at North Platte was sufficient. 

“The 57 per cent increase in the freight charges,” he says, 
“is simply a penalty for making the second change in destination. 


‘The majority finds this radical increase unreasonable to the 


extent that the applicable rates exceeded the Omaha combina- 
tion of $1.205, plus the reconsignment charge at Reith of $2.25. 
In my opinion, the charges were excessive to the extent they 
exceeded the amount which would have accrued under the joint 
through rate, plus the two reconsignment charges.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Wrapping Paper 

No. 23050, Schorsch & Co. et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. 
By division 3. Rate, wrapping paper, from shipside at Bush 
Docks, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Harlem River Terminal, N. Y., origi- 
nating in states of Washington and Oregon, unreasonable, past, 
present and future, to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 
15 cents. Order for future effective on or before April 6. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

Fish Oil 


No. 23142, Florida Menhaden Co. vs. Apalachicola Northern 
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et al. By division 3. Reparation of $493.75 awarded on finding 
rates, fish oil, Port St. Joe, Fla., to Baltimore, Md., and Newark, 
N. J., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 63 cents, minimum 
60,000 pounds in tank cars, and minimum 30,000 pounds in bar- 
rels, drums or other packages authorized and described in the 
consolidated classification. Cook, Swan & Young Corp. Vs. 
Apalachicola N. R. Co., 155 I. C. C. 646, followed. 


Empty Iron Drums 


No. 23149, Naval Stores Corporation of New York vs. C. of 
N. J. et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Charges, 
empty iron drums, Somerville, N. J., to Catskill, N. Y., applicable 
and not unreasonable. 

Gasoline 

No. 23408, Arbuthnot Oil Co. vs. Mo. Pac. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate, gasoline, Coffeyville, Kan., to Jop- 
lin, Mo., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Inedible Tallow 
No. 22730, Western Purchasing Co. vs. S. P. By division 3. 
Rate, inedible tallow, in tierces, Cactus, Ariz., to El Paso, Tex., 
for export, was, is and for the future will be unreasonable to 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 36 cents. Reparation 
of $213.85 awarded. Order for future effective on or before 
April 6. Finding without prejudice to any different conclusion 

that may be reached in No. 17000, part 8. 


Petroleum Products 


No. 22373, National Brick Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By division 2. Rates, petroleum products, points in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas to Weber, 
Ill., were not and are not unreasonable, but they were, are and 
for the future will be unduly prejudicial to extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates on 
like traffic from the same origin points to Chicago, Ill. Order 
directing removal of undue prejudice effective on or before 
April 6. Reparation denied. 

Crude Phosphate Rock 


No. 22807, Merchants’ & Planters’ Plant Food Co. vs. C. R. 
I. & P. et al. By the Commission. Rates, crude phosphate rock, 
not ground, Mount Pleasant, Columbia and Wales, Tenn., to 
North Little Rock, Ark., not unreasonable in the past, but un- 
reasonable for the future to the extent it may exceed $3.60 a 


net ton, minimum 80,000 pounds, except that when a car of 
lesser capacity is furnished at carriers’ convenience and is 
loaded to full visible capacity, actual weight shall apply. New 


rate to be established not later than March 31. Commissioner 
Farrell concurring in the finding for the future expressed the 
opinion that the rate should have been found unreasonable in 
the past. Chairman McManamy and Commissioner Eastman 
concurred in that expression. This report also embraces a sub- 
number, Arkansas Fertilizer Co. vs. Same. 


Coal 

No. 22613, J. B. Gutzwiller Coal Co. vs. Missouri Pacific et al. 
By division 2. Rates, coal, points in southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky to Essex and Charleston, Mo., unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded rates from and to the same points 
as found reasonable in Scott County Milling Co. vs. Butler 
County Railroad, 146 I. C. C. 559. Reparation awarded. Com- 
missioner Lee concurred on account of the cases cited. This 
report also covers five sub-numbers, ‘W. E. Davisson Coal Co. vs. 
Missouri Pacific; J. L. Reed Coal Co. vs. Same; H. M. Brown 
Coal Co. vs. Same; Hux Brothers vs. Same, and Riddle Lumber 
Co. vs. Same. 

Flaxseed, Etc. 

No. 22565, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Great Northern 
et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, flaxseed, 
points in Montana to destinations in Oregon and Washington and 
on oil cake and meal, Portland, Ore., to points in Washington, 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Failure of defendants 
to provide for the milling-in-transit of flaxseed at Portland, not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Forest Products 


No. 21561, Consolidated Coppermines Corporation vs. 
Nevada Northern et al. By division 5. Rates, forest products, 
including mining timbers and lumber, points in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and California to Kimberly, Ruth and McGill, Nev., un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 62.5 cents 
from the Oregon-Washington group points, 55 cents from the 
California coast-group points, and 47.5 cents from the Truckee- 
Hawley group points, subject to the present group differentials. 
Reparation awarded. New rates to be effective not later than 
April 6. 

Newsprint Paper 

No. 19665, Alexandria Paper Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 

division 5. Report written by Commissioner Brainerd. Rates, 
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newsprint paper, Alexandria, Ind., to destinations in centr) 
territory, unreasonable but not unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed rates equal to 8314 per cent of 
the contemporaneous sixth class rates between Alexandria ang 
destinations in central territory. Finding with respect to the 
future is without prejudice to any conclusions which may he 
reached upon the broader record in No. 21095, rates on newsprint 
paper, import and domestic, to points in official and southerp 
classification territories, now pending. Reparation awarded. 
New rates to be established not later than April 14. This cage 
was heard jointly with the Indiana commission on its docket 
No. 9124, Alexandria Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 


Iron Drums and Signs 


No. 23274, Fred G. Clark Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, carload of iron drums, St. Louis, Mo,, to 
Minneapolis, Minn., inapplicable. Applicable rate was 45.5 cents 
on the drums and $1.065 on 273 pounds of excess weight of the 
signs in the shipment. Reparation awarded. Commissioner 
Brainerd, dissenting, said the rate should have been found 
applicable and the complaint dismissed. The question was one 
of tariff interpretation. 


Fresh Peaches 


No. 22847, George F. Spooner vs, C. N. O. & T. P. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, charged, fresh peaches, carloads, Harriman, 
Sale Creek and Bakewell, Tenn., to Boston, Mass., inapplicable. 
Applicable rates found to be $1.47 from Harriman and $1.56 
from Bakewell and Sale Creek. Applicable rates not unreasgon- 
able. Reparation awarded. Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting, 
said the applicable rates of $1.47 and $1.56 were prima facie 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded a rate of $1.245 from 
Macon, Ga., as contended for by the complainant. He was un- 
able to concur in the finding that the applicable rates were not 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 


Plaster 


No. 22404, Long Beach Chamber of Commerce vs. Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake et al. By division 3. Rates and charges, 
plaster, carloads, Arden, Nev., to Long Beach, Calif., there han- 
dled in switching movement by the Pacific Electric and Southern 
Pacific, found unauthorized by the tariffs and unreasonable. 
In addition to finding that the charges for the switching services 
were without tariff authority the Commission found that the line 
haul rate of 13.5 cents plus individual charges of $2.70 a car 
load for the respecting switching services performed by the 
Pacific Electric and Southern Pacific would have been reason- 
able. Reparation awarded. New line haul rate of 13.5 cents to 
be established not later than April 6, from Arden, Nev., to the 
plant of the J. W. Black Co., Inc., at Long Beach, Calif., in 
whose behalf the complaint was brought. 

Raw Shelled Peanuts 


No. 23170, Richards-Scheble Candy Co. vs. A. & S. et al. By 
division 2. Rates, raw shelled peanuts, carloads, from Abilene, 
De Leon, Denison, Fort Worth, Tyler, Weatherford, Tex., and 
Durant, Okla., to Hutchinson, Kan., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed the basis of rates prescribed in 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F., 148 I. C. C. 645. 
Reparation awarded. New rates to be effective not later than 
April 8. 

Bauxite Ore Concentrates 

No. 23306, Alcoa Ore Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 
3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, bauxite ore concentrates, East 
St. Louis, Ill, to Philadelphia, Pa., South Wilmington, Mass. 
and Waterbury, Conn., not unreasonable. 


Junk, Metal 
No. 23006, Federated Metals Corporation vs. M. P. et al. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate, junk, metal, Montrose, Colo., to St 
Louis, Mo., not unreasonable. 


Wood Flour 


23383, Peerless Explosives Co., Inc., vs. C. of N. J. et al. By 
division 4. Complainant entitled to reparation on finding rate 
and rating on wood flour, in bags or bales, carloads, from Nap* 
noch, N. Y., to White Haven, Pa., unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded the contemporaneous sixth class rate and rating. 


Dressed Granite 

No. 22919, Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. et al. and No. 22998, Same vs. Central Vermont et al. BY 
division 3. Carload rate charged on shipment, dressed granite, 
Quincy Adams, Mass., to Bushwick, Long Island, N. Y., applicable. 
Rates, dressed granite, Quincy Adams, Mass., Brattleboro and 
Barre, Vt., to Bushwick and Bush Terminal, the latter at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., unreasonable to the extent that those on granite, 
sawed, hammered, chiseled, or dressed, exceeded 90 per cent of 
sixth class prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 
I. C. C. 315, minimum 40,000 pounds, and on granite, polished, 
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ved, lettered or traced, to the extent they exceeded the sixth 
class rates prescribed in the case mentioned, minimum 36,000 
pounds. Reparation awarded. Reparation on mixed shipments to 
be computed in accordance with Rule 10 of the consolidated 


classification. 


car 


Coir Fiber and Yarn 


No. 21768, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. B. & M. et al. and a 
sub-number, Same vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. Carload and 
jess-than-carload ratings in official classification, coir fiber, in 
pales, not machine-pressed, not unreasonable, but carload min- 
imum unreasonable to the extent it may exceed 10,000 pounds, 
subject to the present third class rating. Carload and less-than- 
earload ratings on coir fiber, in machine-pressed bales, in official 
classification, unreasonable to the extent they may exceed Rule 
9¢ in less-than-carloads, and sixth class in carloads, subject to a 
minimum not exceeding 40,000 pounds. Ratings on coir yarn, in 
machine-pressed bales, unreasonable to the extent they may 
exceed third class in less-than-carloads and fifth class in car- 
loads, minimum not exceeding 36,000 pounds, all minima to be 
graduated under Rule 34. Carload and less-than-carload ratings 
on fiber and yarn in packages or forms other than those men- 
tioned not unreasonable. Order for future effective April 8. 


Coal to Indiana 


No. 22367, Tilman O. Bush and Ardry L. Bush vs. B. & O. 
et al.. embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. Same et al. By 
the Commission. Rates, bituminous coal, from Inner and Outer 
Crescent mines in Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia, and 
on ex-river coal from Cincinnati, O., to Ben Davis, Ind., not 
unlawful except for future will be unduly prejudicial to extent 
they may exceed the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic from the same points of origin to points in the Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., rate group. Order for future effective on or before 
April 15. 

Coal to Northwest 

No. 22101, Pittsburgh & Ashland Coal & Dock Co. vs. North- 
ern Pacific et al. By division 4. Rates, bituminous coal, from 
Ashland, Wis., to certain destinations in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful 
except that to destinations in the states named on the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie they are and will be unrea- 
sonable to extent they exceed or may exceed rates as set forth 
in the scale prescribed in Holmes & Hallowell Co. vs. G. N., 69 
I. C. CG. 11. Order for future effective on or before April 13. 

Bathtubs, Plumbers’ Goods, Etc. 


No. 23176, Crane Co. vs. C. & A. et al. By division 3. 
Reparation awarded on finding inapplicable rates charged on 
certain mixed carloads of enameled-iron bathtubs and plumbers’ 
goods from Chattanooga, Tenn., to points in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, and on certain mixed carloads of range boilers and 
water heaters from La Porte, Ind., to destinations in Texas, in 
so far as they were untreated by rule 10 of western Classifica- 
tion. Applicable rates were those which would result under 
the application of that rule. 


Lumber 


No. 23203, Prairie Oil & Gas Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By 
division 3. Applicable rates on carload shipments of lumber, 
Cloquet, Ark., originally consigned to Mexia, Tex., but diverted 
in transit to Doyle and Groesbeck, Tex., not shown to have 
been unreasonable. Rock Island misrouted one shipment that 
moved via Randolph, Okla., and applicable rate over route over 
which that shipment should have moved was 43 cents. That rate 
not shown to have been unreasonable. Defendants authorized and 
directed to waive collection of outstanding undercharges in 


; excess of those accruing at a rate of 43 cents on shipment that 


moved via Randolph, but the Kock Island should settle with its 
connections on the basis of the applicable rate. 
Bathtubs and Plumbers’ Goods 

No. 23082, Kohler Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., embracing 
also a sub number, Sagne vs. Same et al. By division 3. Rates, 
mixed carloads of enameled-iron bathtubs with other plumbers’ 
soods from Sheboygan, Wis., to Abilene and Pampa, Tex., 
applicable. Rates, like traffic, Sheboygan to Dallas and Houston, 
Tex., inapplicable. Applicable rate to Dallas was $1.45 and ship- 
ment in question was overcharged $158.96. Shipment to Houston 
undercharged. Rates, enameled-iron bathtubs, in straight car- 
loads, or in mixed carloads with other enameled-iron plumbers’ 
s00ds, Sheboygan to various destinations in Texas, involved in 
the sub number, unreasonable to extent they exceeded the fourth 
class rates established July 14, 1928, under the southwestern 
revision, subject to the minima applicable in connection with the 
tates charged. Complaint entitled to reparation. 


Flour . 
* = 21458, Waggoner-Gates Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
in a - Report of Commission on further consideration. Findings 
original report, 163 I. C. C. 501, that rates in issue were 
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applicable, modified to provide that proportional rate charged 
for movement of four carloads of flour from Independence, Mo., 
to Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., milled in transit 
at Independence from seven carloads of wheat originating at 
points in Kansas and Missouri was inapplicable. Applicable 
rate, 19 cents. Complainant entitled to reparation. 


Baskets 


No. 18911, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. et al. 
Report of Commission on further consideration. Former re- 
ports, 140 I. C. C. 351 and 157 I. C. C. 578. Applicable minimum 
weight in connection with shipments of fruit and vegetable 
baskets from Plymouth and Paoli, Ind., to southeastern destina- 
tions, determined, parties having been unable to agree upon 
Rule V statements because of difference of opinion as to ap- 
plicable carload minimum weight in connection with the through 
rates from Chicago and Michigan City, the Commission having 
awarded reparation to basis of lower rates contemporaneously 
in effect from Chicago and Michigan City, between October 5, 
1924, and May 31, 1929, inclusive. Found that minimum weight 
applicable to each of complainant’s shipments in connection 
with the through rates from Chicago and Michigan City, in the 
period specified, was the higher of the two minima applying in 
connection with the rates to and beyond the Ohio River, the 
minimum south of the river to be determined in accordance 
with rule 34, subject to the maximum charges provided for 
under the rule in Jones’ I. C. C. No. U. S. 1. 


Bath Tubs 


No. 174538, Fisher Supply Co. vs. A. & V. et al. Report of 
Commission on reconsideration. Upon reconsideration rate of 
$1.61 on enameled-iron bath tubs, straight carloads, from Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Amarillo, Tex., in period from July 14, 1928, to 
September 15, 1929, found unreasonable to extent it exceeded 
the contemporaneous fourth class rate, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
subject to rule 34. Report also embraces No. 19490, Wolff 
Manufacturing Corporation vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 19264, 
Union Sanitary Works vs. A. & S. et al. Commission said if 
complainant in No. 19490 made any shipments of bath tubs in 
the period and between the points covered and paid and bore 
the charges thereon it should proceed under Rule V of the 
Rules of Practice. Defendants authorized to waive collection 
of any undercharges that may be outstanding on any shipments 
which moved from Chicago to Amarillo in the period from July 
14, 1928, to September 15, 1929. Findings in former reports, 
128 1. ©. ©. 3163 248 LC. C. 1773 246 LC. C. S97: 267 L. CO. C. 
711, and 159 I. C. C. 4, affirmed except to extent herein modified. 


Zinc Residue 


No. 23287, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By division 3. Rate, zinc residue, carloads, New Orleans, 
La., to Trenton, N. J., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 56 
cents. A sixth class rate of $1 was collected. New rate to be 
established not later than April 15. Reparation awarded. Chair- 
man Brainerd, concurring in part, said that the rate for the 
future should not have been ordered in this case, but be allowed 
to be fixed in No. 17000, part 12, Hoch-Smith non-ferrous metals. 


S. P. EXTENSION IN CALIFORNIA 


In Finance No. 7883, Southern Pacific Company extension, 
the Commission, by division 4, has issued a certificate author- 
izing the Central Pacific Railway Company and the Southern 
Pacific Company, lessee, to construct an extension of a line of 
railroad in Sacramento county, Calif., from Isleton in a general 
southeasterly direction to a point near the Golden State Can- 
nery at the intersection of the Mokelumne River and Georgi- 
ana Slough, 2.462 miles. The Western Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany opposed the application, among other reasons, on the 
ground that the territory already was adequately served by 
railroad and water carriers. It was contended in testimony for 
applicants that the main purpose of the project was to serve 
the Golden State Cannery and the project was characterized as 
the construction of a line to serve an industry, according to 
the report. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 18936 (and subs. 1 and 2), Culbertson Bros. Co. vs. C. 
G. W. et al. Duluth Traffic Service Bureau petition for and on 
behalf of complainants (the second), for reargument and recon- 
sideration denied. 

No. 21885, Milroy Milling Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Defendant’s petition for rehearing and reconsideration denied. 

No. 23514, Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing at such time and place 
as Commission may hereafter direct for sole purpose of giving 
complainant an opportunity to prove that it paid and bore 
charges on shipments in issue. 

No. 21345, Galion Iron Works & Manufacturing Co. vs. 
A. C. L. et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing under 
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shortened procedure for purpose of determining amount of rep- 
aration due complainant. 


No. 23042, William B. Wright et al. vs. O. S. L. et al. De- 
fendants’ petition for reconsideration denied. 
No. 22152, Noonan-Lawrence vs. S. A. L. et al. Complain- 


ant’s third petition for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Proceeding 
reopened for further hearing under shortened procedure solely 
with respect to applicability of rates charged from Bessemer, 
Ala., to Gardner, Winston and Zolfo Springs, Fla. 

No. 22553, Higginson Construction Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22579, Warren Paint & Color Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration and modification of 
report denied. 

No. 22567, Domestic Coke Corporation vs. B. & O. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 21513, Bodine & Clark Livestock Commission Co. vs. 
G. N. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as 
made. 

No. 24119, in the matter of application of F. E. C. under 
section 5 (10), (11) and (12). Board of Commissioners of Port 
of New Orleans permitted to intervene. 

No. 22185, Marquette Coal & Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or reargument 
denied. 

No. 19536, Independent Fruit Co. et al. vs. C. & A. et al. 
Defendants’ petition for reconsideration and for modification 
of report denied. 

No. 23025, Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. C. & A. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 23868 (Sub. 4), Hygrade Food Products Corporation vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Hansen Packing Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 17123, Benson Bros. Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Baughman Lumber Co. is substituted for complainant McGraw- 
Baughman-Bearly Lumber Co, in respect to all reparation and 
benefit accruing to said complainant in this case. 

No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. Petition of 
complainant for rehearing as to applicable rates to Gardner, 
Winston and Zolfo Springs, Fla., denied, in view of division re- 
opening the case for further hearing under shortened procedure 
solely with respect to the applicability of rates charged from 
Bessemer, Ala., to the points named above. 

No. 21483, Roxana Petroleum Corporation vs. A. & E. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or reargument and/or 
reconsideration on present record and for vacation of the order 
denied. 

No. 21839, Jersey Cereal Co. vs. A. A. et al. Complainant’s 
second petition for rehearing or reconsideration denied. 

No. 21381 (and Sub. 1), Hill, Hubbell & Co. et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. Defendants’ second petition for reconsideration on record 
as made and for modification of order denied. 

No. 18101, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or reargument 
and/or reconsideration on present record in the matter of rep- 
aration denied. 

Finance No. 8581, application of Northside Belt for a cer- 
tificate to operate its line of railroad in interstate commerce. 
Burlington-Rock Island permitted to intervene. 

No. 17358; Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & S. 
et al. Petition to amend complaint by including Lydick Roofing 
Co. of Lubbock and Abilene, Tex., a co-partnership composed 
of Edward Lydick and Jim Hooks of Fort Worth, Tex., partners, 
in addition to Edward Lydick, an individual, now shown as 
complainant; and to change and substitute Cowser & Co., a co- 
partnership composed of J. M. Lichenstein and Mr. A. R. Cowser, 
partners, in lieu of Cowser & Co., a corporation, now shown 
as complainant, in the submission of rule V statements for rep- 
aration awarded in the report herein, 156 I. C. C. 390, denied. 


No. 24165, acquisition of property by Saratoga & Encamp- 
ment Valley accounting for donations. Proceeding assigned for 
hearing February 25, 1931, at 10 a. m. (eastern standard time), 
at office of Commission in Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
T. D. Walton. 

No. 23506, Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. et al.; No. 
23740, Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; No. 23818, State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pennsylvania et al.; 
No. 23893, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Chicago Junction 
et al.; No. 23981, North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic 
Association vs. B. & M. et al.; No. 24019, Do More Chair Co. 
vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 24021, Cultura Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Various motions for dismissal and/or severance as to 
Delaware & Hudson Co. filed therein overruled. 

Finance No. 7780, application Yreka Railroad for a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity, and Finance No. 7775, 
application of Yreka Railroad for authority to issue capital stock. 
These applications assigned for further hearing at a time and 
place to be fixed. 

I. and S. 3400, restricted transit arrangements on logs from 
northwestern and Pacific coast points to eastbound transconti- 
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nental destinations. Petitions filed on behalf of Red Collar Lin. 
Inc., and Lafferty Transportation Co. for reopening and 
argument denied. 

No. 21195, Lowe Paper Co. et al. vs. Kaydcross Railroy 
et al., and No. 21225, Kayeross Paper Co. et al. vs. Kayderoy 
Railroad et al. Complainants’ petition for reopening and », 
argument denied. 

No. 23677, Sperry Flour Co. vs. Great Northern et al. Alber 
Bros. Milling Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8546, application of Central Railway of Arka. 
sas for certificate to abandon its line of railroad in the stat, 
of Arkansas. State of Arkansas permitted to intervene, 

No. 17517, rates on chert, clay, sand and gravel within sta 
of Georgia. The supplemental orders entered herein on Octobe 
13, 1930, which by its present terms is to become effective Jany. 
uary 13, 1931, is modified so that it will become effective Marg 
13, 1931, instead. 

No. 23903 (and Sub. 1), Krupp Foundry Co. et al. vs. C. Rp 
of N. J. et al. Alabama Pipe Co., Anniston Foundry Co., Annis 
ton Soil Pipe Co., Emory Foundry Co., Goslin-Birmingham Map. 
ufacturing Co., Interstate Foundry Co., Kilby Pipe Co., McWan 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Stockham Pipe & Fittings Co., Walworth. 
Alabama Co. and Wetter Pipe Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et a 
and No. 20476, City of Roswell, et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. eta 
Informal request on behalf of Southern Pacific Co. for pos 
ponement of effective date of order denied. 

No. 23926, Engineering Sales Co. vs. Great Northern. Minne. 
apolis-Moline Power Implement Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8581, Application Northside Belt for authority 
to operate a line of railroad in Harris County, Tex. Applicatio 
of Northside Belt dismissed upon request of applicant, withou 
prejudice. 

No. 24054, General Plastics, Inc., vs. N. Y. C. et al. Bake 
lite Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 22235 (and Sub. 1 and 2), George F. Burt & Co. et al 
vs. C. & N. W. et al. The order entered in this proceeding 
November 11, 1930, which was by its terms made effective o 
or before February 16, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, 
is modified so that it will become effective on or before Apri 
1, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice instead of saii 
February 16, 1931. 

No. 22379, Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers ¢ 
al. vs. A. C. L. et al. The order entered herein on November 
11, 1930, which by its present terms is to become effectir 
























February 16, 1931, is modified so that it will become effective 


April 15, 1931, instead. 

No. 21519, Canby, Ach & Canby Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al, 
No. 22891, Union Food Products Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., No. 22456, 
Andrus Scofield Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., No. 22441, J. F. Darmoty 
Co. vs. A. G. S. et al., No. 22914, American Nut Co., Inc., vs. 4 
C. L. et al., No. 22528 (and Sub. 1), Eatmor Chocolate Co. vs. 4 
G. S. et al. Proceedings reopened for reconsideration on re 
ord as made. 


No. 23376, Davison Chemical Co. et al. vs. A. C. et ai 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 21881, Pocahontas Tanning Co. vs. C. & O. Proceedit; 7] 


reopened for reargument and reconsideration on issue of reas0l 


ableness of rates charged on shipments on which reparation is 
sought. 

No. 21796 (and Sub. 1), Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. M.?. 
et al., and No. 21741, E. L. Palmer et al. vs. M. P. et al. Defent- 
ants’ petition for reconsideration in above-entitled cases as Wl 
reparation only, denied. 


RBA Cd a egteg A 


No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. eae 


and No. 20476, City of Roswell et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Tee 
order entered in this case on November 3, 1930, which was )! F 
its terms made effective on or before February 10, 1931, upp” 
not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that it will becomth) 


effective on or before February 10, 1931, upon not less than ll 


days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 

No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. ws. A. C. & Y. et 
Order entered herein on November 8, 1930, which was by ® 
terms made effective on or before February 16, 1931, upon 10 
less than 5 days’ notice, is modified so that it will become ef 
tive on or before April 1, 1931, upon not less than 5 days’ notitt 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 


Examiners Mackley and Hall, who had charge of the Hoch 
Smith grain case, have advised the railroads that they 
resume conference on that case in Chicago January 20. 
first conferences will be with the railroads about the complet 
ties of the tariffs that will have to be filed so as to make 
rates effective April 1. January 23 they will have a conferel® 
with mixed feed interests. January 26 they will hold a 
ference on the proposed revised transit regulations. They 
many protests had been received against the proposed rué 
The examiners hope that Commissioner Meyer, who will be® 
Chicago at the time, will be able to attend some of the 
ference. 
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STEEL FROM THE SOUTH 


Against the objections of the northern railroads, Examiner 
w. M. Cheseldine, in I. and S. No. 3380, iron and steel articles 
from points in the south to trunk line and New England terri- 
tories, has proposed that the Commission permit the southern 
lines to make rates on the commodities indicated, from Birming- 
ham, Ala., and other points in the south to the north and east 
on the basis of the rates prescribed by it, for application in 
official territory in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517; 
161 I. C. C. 386, and 168 I. C. C. 107, the Hoch-Smith iron and 
steel case. The southern carriers are willing to do that, holding 
Lynchburg, Va., rates as minima at northern points. All southern 
shippers except a shipper of lamp posts at Sheffield, Ala., 
Cheseldine said, accepted the proposal of the southern carriers. 
Therefore, the examiner recommended that the Commission 
find that the suspended schedules were not justified, without 
prejudice, however, to their filing of new ones on the suggested 
basis and without prejudice to any different conclusions that 
may be reached in pending cases. 

In the suspended schedules the southern carriers proposed 
to cancel their commodity rates on iron and steel articles on 
things carried in their “special iron list” such as rough castings, 
pipe fittings, steel bars, hoop steel, nails and wire. The can- 
cellation did not cover the whole list. Specific exceptions out- 
numbering the articles mentioned were made so that the can- 
cellations would not apply to them. 


Cheseldine said that the proposed cancellation was a de- 
layed part of a general revision of commodity rates in the south 
and between southern and northern territories in conformity 
with the fourth section, which was begun with the revision in 
the rates from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and points 
beyond to southern territory in 1923. A general revision of the 
rates on the affected articles between points in the south, he 
said, was made in 1927. Under that revision rates became 
effective to the Virginia gateways that were in excess of the 
rates to points north as far as New York City. It was necessary, 
in the absence of fourth section relief, to increase the rates to 
the northern points to the basis of the rates in effect at the 
Virginia gateways as a minimum to clear the fourth section. 
This situation, the examiner said, left the rates to these and 
other points north of the Virginia gateways out of proportion to 
the rates to the gateways and brought protests from the ship- 
ping interests at the Virginia Cities. 

Finding no way out of their difficulty the southern carriers 
jarred the shippers by proposing to cancel the commodity rates 
thereby putting the articles affected on the eighth class basis. 
Cheseldine said that the price of iron and steel articles at 
destination points was based upon a near-by producing point, 
generally Pittsburgh, Pa., and that southern shippers now had 
to shrink their normal profits to meet those prices in the north 
and east in order to make sales. 

“Should the proposed schedules go into effect,” Cheseldine 
added, “the spread in the rates will be much greater, and the 
opportunity for southern shippers to get into that territory will 
be much more restricted if not completely destroyed.” 


The southern lines proposed the basis recommended by the 
examiner when they came to a hearing as a substitute for their 
proposal to bring eighth class rates into effect. The northern 
lines claimed to have been taken by surprise by the proposal 
and contended that the only issue that could be disposed of 
was as to whether the proposed rates had or had not been 
justified. Cheseldine said that the Commission had so often 
substituted something for what had been proposed by carriers 
that it was not necessary to cite authorities on that point. The 
examiner said that the evidence affirmed the contention of the 
southern lines that they had apprised the northern carriers of 
their proposal to propose the use of official territory iron and 
steel rates from southern to northern points. Cheseldine,: after 
seemed out that the substitute rates would give the northern 
ines more Tevenue because they would be on a higher level 
and on a minimum increased from 36,000 to 40,000 pounds, said 
it was hard to understand why they opposed the substitute 
— they hope to have the proposed schedules become ef- 
due ve and thus cause a diversion of more business to pro- 
— in their territory with consequent increased traffic to 

‘ir own lines.” In summing up the matter, Cheseldine said: 


Relatively, the proposed rates are not too high. But the compet- 


iti * 
The Fonte presents a most important problem for consideration. 


ation territory is the largest consuming section of the 
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country, and in order for the southern manufacturers to operate 
successfully they must reach that territory. To do so they must 
have rates that do not exceed rates enjoyed by their competitors 
within the territory to an extent that would absorb all the profits. 
The southern iron and steel industry has been built up to large 
proportions under the competitive rate adjustment that now obtains, 
an adjustment made with relation to the rates from Pittsburgh an 
other large producing points in official territory, and to withdraw it 
abruptly, and just after the producers in official territory have been 
given a reduced basis of rates, would not only seem unfair but would 
undoubtedly work great injury and untold hardship on one of the 
most important industries in the south. 

It has always been the policy of southern carriers so to adjust 
freight rates from southern producing points to destinations in 
official territory as to enable southern manufacturers to compete 
with manufacturers of the same commodity within that territory. 
The Commission has recognized and approved this policy. Hosiery 
from Southern Points, 156 I. C. C. 117. To deny it, where the rates 
were remunerative and otherwise lawful, would be denying both 
the shippers and the carriers the exercise of their fundamental rights. 
The southern industry must be on a competitive rate basis with the 
great steel plants of the north, or it can not survive. It is now 
greatly affected by the existing general depression, and can not stand 
a substantial increase in rates at this time. The adjustment of 
1927 brought about substantial increases, the rate from Birmingham 
to Washington being increased 13 cents, that to Baltimore 10 cents, 
to Philadelphia, 8 cents, and New York 5.5 cents. The Commission 
is charged by law to foster the industry of the country, and should 
not permit any substantial increase in rates at this time except on 
a convincing showing that the carriers need more revenue and that 
the particular traffic is not paying its proper share of the trans- 
portation burden. No such showing has been made here. 


BARGE-RAIL COTTON RATES 


In a proposed report in I. and S. No. 3399, cotton and cotton 
linters from southern and southwestern states to New Orleans, 
La., and Mobile, Ala., via rail and barge line, and No. 23188, 
Inland Waterways Corporation, operating the Mississippi-Warrior 
Service vs. A. & S. et al., Examiner C. W. Griffin has recom- 
mended the prescription of through routes and maximum joint 
differential rail-barge rates applicable thereover on cotton from 
points in the southwest and from points on the Kosciusko & South 
eastern in Mississippi to New Orleans, via the interchange ports 
of Memphis, Tenn., Helena, Ark., and/or Vicksburg, Miss., on 
the lower Mississippi division of the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, and from points in the southeast to New Orleans and/or 
Mobile, via Birmingport, Holt and Mobile, Ala., on the Warrior 
Division. The rates proposed by him are based on the theory 
that they would carry out the finding of the Commission in 
through routes and joint rates, 153 I. C. C. 129, 156 I. C. C. 141, 
generally known as Ex Parte 96, that such through routes and 
joint rates on class and commodities over the barge line and 
connecting railroads would be in the public interest. 

In purported compliance with the findings the barge line 
filed the schedules suspended in the investigation proceeding. 
Griffin said that the suspended schedules naming rates on cotton 
and cotton linters from the southwest and the southeast to New 
Orleans and Mobile, should be found not justified and their can- 
cellation directed without prejudice to the filing of new schedules 
naming rates in accordance with the findings as to rates in 
furtherance of the Commission’s decision in the case before men- 
tioned. 

By means of the formal docket complaint the barge line 
sought the establishment of joint through routes and rail-barge 
rates on cotton and linters to New Orleans from the southwest 
covering a much wider territory than that from which rates 
were required by the Commission’s findings in Ex Parte 96, 
and from points in the southeast to Mobile and New Orleans. 
It alleged that the establishment of such rates was necessary 
and desirable in the public interest. It further contended that in 
failing to prescribe rates from the additional producing points, 
named in the complaint, the Commission did not comply fully 
with the provisions of the Denison act. The complaint alleged 
that the defendants had refused to join with the barge line in 
establishing routes and rates in violation of the first section 
of the interstate commerce act and in contravention of the policy 
of Congress declared in section 500 of the transportation act. 
The barge line further alleged that the refusal of the railroads 
to join in such rates while contemporaneously joining in through 
routes and rates with other carriers they discriminated against 
the barge line and subjected it to undue and unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage and gave the carriers with which 
they did make joint rates undue and unreasonable preference. 

The complaint further alleged in substance, said Griffin, that 
the differentials prescribed in Ex Parte 96 between rail barge 
and all rail rates were generally too small and the rail barge 
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rates based thereon under suspension in I. and S. No. 3399 were 
unreasonable and unlawful. 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, Memphis Freight 
Bureau, Memphis Cotton Exchange and certain warehouses and 
compress operators with plants at Memphis, West Memphis, 
Ark., and New Orleans supported the barge line in its defense 
of the rates under suspension in I. and S. No. 3399, and also 
intervened in support of the complaint on the formal docket. 

The Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, Gal- 
veston Chamber of Commerce, Galveston Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade and the Texas City Board of Trade, protestants 
in the suspension proceeding, intervened in No. 23188 in opposi- 
tion to the complaint. The South Atlantic Ports Association, 
an organization composed of the traffic bureaus of Jacksonville, 
Fla., Brunswick and Savannah, Ga., Charleston, S. C., and Wil- 
mington, N. C., also intervened in the formal docket case in 
opposition to the complaint, basing its opposition on the ground 
that the adjustment of rail-barge rates on this traffic from the 
southeast to Mobile and New Orleans sought by the barge-rail 
would result in disrupting the relationship of rates from the 
southeast to Gulf and South Atlantic ports. 

According to the report the barge line in so far as joint 
rail-barge rates on cotton from the southwest to New Orleans 
was concerned was interested chiefly in the establishment of 
such rates in connection with the barge line through the inter- 
change ports from Memphis and Vicksburg, particularly the 
former, largely on account of railroad service to Memphis from 
points in Oklahoma and Arkansas. Opposition of Texas ports 
and the southwestern railroads which had protested and pro- 
cured the suspension of the rates, the examiner said, was based 
on the grounds that distance considered the rates proposed 
were unreasonably low when compared with the rates to the 
Texas ports; that economies effected in handling the traffic by 
barge line from the interchange ports to New Orleans did not 
justify the spread between the suspended rail-barge and all-rail 
rates from origin points to New Orleans; and that the sus- 
pended rates would deprive the Texas ports of their natural 
advantage of location and cause undue prejudice to those ports 
and carriers serving them and undue preference of New Orleans. 


Southwestern lines, particularly the Santa Fe, urged that 
application of the ton-mile cost of 8.32 mills on class I carriers 
in the southwest for an average haul of 217 miles in 1928 to 
the rail distances and a ton-mile cost of 4.43 mills on the barge 
line’s lower Mississippi division for an average haul of 880 
miles in 1929 to the barge hauls involved in these proposals 
resulted in a higher cost over rail-barge routes from points in 
Texas and Oklahoma to New Orleans than over the all-rail 
routes. For example, the rail cost of 8.32 mills a ton-mile ap- 
plied to the average distance of 461 miles from representative 
points in northeast Texas to New Orleans resulted in an all-rail 
cost of $3.84 a ton. The same ton-mile cost applied to a dis- 
tance of 324 miles, the average rail haul from the same origin 
points to Vicksburg, the interchange port, resulted in a rail 
cost of $2.70, which added to the barge line cost of $1.64, ob- 
tained by applying the water distance of 371 miles from Vicks- 
burg to New Orleans to the cost of 4.43 mills a ton-mile, re- 
sulted in a ton cost of $4.34 over the rail-barge routes. 

“The barge line maintains,” says the report, “that a com- 
parison of its present costs with rail costs is not fair or proper 
because such a comparison does not produce a true picture of 
what the relationship of such costs will be when the barge line 
has secured a proper extension of its joint rate structure and 
has increased its tonnage to the normal volume. It estimates 
that with its present equipment it is capable of handling 50 
per cent more tonnage than it is now moving.” 

In summing up his discussion of the cases and in disposing 
of them by specific findings, Examiner Griffin said: 


In the third supplemental report in Ex Parte 96, 163 I. C. C. 716, 
decided May 15, 1930, the original order of April 8, 1929, was amended 
so as to provide that: 

“No joint barge-rail or rail-barge-rail rate established under this 
order to or from any given point or origin or destination shall be 
lower than the corresponding all-raii rate between such point of 
origin or destination and the port of interchange.” 

The amended order prohibits the maintenance of rail-barge rates 
on cotton from points in the southwest and southeast to New Orleans 
and/or Mobile lower than the all-rail rates applicable to the inter- 
change ports on the lower Mississippi River or Warrior divisions as 
the case may be, and removes one of the strongest objections to 
the establishment of rail-barge rates. In so far as fourth section 
departures at origin points in the southwest and southeast are con- 
cerned barge-rail rates should be accorded the same relief that is 
authorized in connection with all-rail rates. 

The Commission should find that where the short-line all-rail 
distance via the lines of the rail carriers from points of origin to 
New Orleans and/or Mobile through the interchange ports herein- 
after designated do not exceed by more than 40 per cent the shortest 
all-rail distance between such points of origin and New Orleans 
and/or Mobile, it is desirable and in the public interest that through 
rail-barge routes be established on cotton from points in Texas on 
and north of the line of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific running 
through Elk City, Okla., and Amarillo to Glen Rio, Tex., and from 
points in Oklahoma except points west of a line drawn through 
Grandfield and Altus to Elk City, Okla., via the interchange ports 
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of Memphis and Helena to New Orleans; from points in Oklahon, 
west of a line drawn through Grandfield and Altus to Elk City, Oki 
from points in Texas on and north of the line of the Texas & Pacif, 
running westward from Shreveport, La., through Longview, Daj, 
and Fort Worth to Sweetwater, Tex., including points on ang east 
of the line of the Santa Fe extending from Sweetwater throy; 
Lubbock to Amarillo, and from Evelyn, Miss., and points south there: 
on the Kosciusko & Southeastern via the interchange port of Vig, 
burg to New Orleans; from points in the southeast herein Considers 
on and north of a line drawn through Atlanta to Augusta, Ga, }. 
cluding points in Tennessee and Kentucky via the interchange "pert 
of Birmingport to Mobile and New Orleans; from points ip the 
territory south of the Atlanta-Augusta line and north of a line run. 
ning through Montgomery, Ala., and Americus, Ga., to Savanns 
Ga., via the interchange port of Holt to Mobile and New Orleay 
and from points in the territory south of the Montgomery—Americy:. 
Savannah line via the interchange port of Mobile to New Orleans, 
The Commission should further find that it is desirable in 
public interest that joint any-quantity domestic and export nj. 
barge rates, subject to carriers’ privilege of compression in trang 
be established and maintained on cotton by complainants and defenj. 
ants over the rail-barge routes described in the preceding paragraph 
and that such rail-barge rates should not as a maximum exces 
rates determined in each instance by deducting from the lowest oq. 
responding all-rail rate from point of origin to New Orleans angi; 
a as the case may be, the differentials shown in the followix 
table: 
Differential per 100 poung 
—To 
Via the New Orleans Mobile 
Interchange Port of Cents 


Memphis : 
Helena x 
Vicksburg ; ; 
Birmingport 6 
Holt 6 
Mobile 6 . 
The Commission should further find that the schedules under gy. 
pension in I. & S. No. 3399 have not been justified and direct they 
cancellation without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in accor. 
ance with the finding herein. 

As the findings with respect to rail-barge rates from points } 
the southwest to New Orleans are based on the adjustment of 3. 
rail rates on cotton required by the order in Rate Structure Invest. 
gation, Part 3, Cotton, 165 I. C. C. 595, establishment of the rail-barg: 
rates from this territory to New Orleans should be held in abeyan: 
until the readjustment of all-rail rates is effected. 

The record does not contain sufficient evidence on which to bay 
finding with respect to the rail-barge rates on cotton linters. 


ASPHALTIC ROCK SCALE 


A mileage scale to be used in the making of rates on asphi 7 


tic limestone from Margerum, Ala., to destinations in the south 


west and on asphalt rock from producing points in Texas ti) 
destinations in the southeast and in the southwest has bea) 


proposed by Examiner T. Leo Haden in No. 23094, Alabama Roti 
Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & S. et al., and a sub-number, Uvalde Rot 
Asphalt Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. The proposal to make new rats 
is based upon findings of unreasonableness as to the rates fro 
the southeastern territory to southwestern territory and fro 
Texas points of origin to destinations in both territories. 
The Texas rates were also assailed. Haden, however, ii 


posed of that phase of the case by saying that no testimony ( 


probative value was offered to show wherein the Texas sialt 


rates were unduly preferential or unjustly discriminatory. Di ‘ 


ferences between interstate and intrastate rates, he said, wet 
shown. Such a showing, however, he said, did not make oli 
a case under section 13. Therefore he dropped an anti-Tex 
allegation, made in the title complaint, early in his report. 


In the title complaint it was alleged that the rates on lim 


stone, broken, crushed, or ground, with an asphaltic contell 
of not more than 6 per cent, from Margerum to destinations ! 
southwesteern territory were unreasonable, inapplicable, unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of shippe 
of asphalt rock between points in Texas. In the sub-number! 
was alleged that the rates on asphalt rock, natural or coalt 
with not to exceed 5 per cent of road oil, in straight or mi 
carloads, value not exceeding $6 a ton, from Blewett and Clit 
Tex., to southwestern territory destinations, and states adjace! 
thereto, were unreasonable. Many shippers of like material 
intervened. Three different scales were proposed by differel 
interests, two being by the complainants and the other by th 
southwestern lines, that scale being approved by the soul 
eastern railroads. 

Haden said that the Commission should find that the r# 
from Margerum were applicable but unreasonable in the pas 
and for the future to the extent they exceeded or might exc 
the scale rates proposed by him. He also recommended repa® 
tion, the Alabama attack having been made on the rates chalét 
in the past and the prayer having been for rates for the fulut 
and reparation. The Texas complaint, as stated by Hadel 
alleged that the rates “are’’ unreasonable. " 

The proposed scale provides rates for hauls not exceedilé 
800 miles. It progresses in 10-mile blocks to 200 miles and thé 
in 30-mile blocks to the end. Rates for single and jointi# 
hauls are proposed up to the block ending at 470 miles. ne 
that block to the end of the scale the single and joint 
rates are the same. ; 

Up to 200 miles the joint-line rates are 20 cents a ton m™ 
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than the singleline rates. Between the block ending with 
999 miles and up to the end of the block ending 350 miles, the 
joint-line rates are 10 cents a ton higher than the single-line 
rates. Beyond the end of the 350 mile block the difference in 
favor of the joint-line haul is 5 cents a ton up to the end of 
the 470 block where the distinction, in cents a ton, between 
single and joint line hauls disappears. 

The initial block rate for a 10-mile haul is 70 cents for a 
single line and 90 cents for a joint-line haul. At 100 miles the 
rates become 130 and 150 cents; at 200 miles, 180 and 200 cents; 
at 350 miles, 235 and 245 cents; at 500 miles, 285 cents without 
distinction between single and joint line hauls; at 650 miles, 
930 cents and at 800 miles, 380 cents. 


PAPER STOCK ADJUSTMENT 


In a proposed report in I. and S. No. 3480, waste paper and 
related articles from, to and between points in southern terri- 
tory, Examiner George M. Curtis has recommended that the 
Commission find not justified the proposed rates on paper stock, 
carloads, between points in southern territory and between 
points in southern territory and official classification territory, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan. But, he said, the findings 
should be without prejudice to the filing of new schedules in 
conformity with the findings proposed by him as substitute for 
the proposals of the carriers. 

The examiner said the Commission should find that a rea- 
sonable and non-discriminatory basis for rates on paper stock, in 
machine pressed bales, carloads, from, to and between points 
in southern territory on the one hand, and destinations in IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin and Michigan and in official territory on the 
other, subject to differential relationships prescribed in the 
eastern class rate case, would be 20 per cent of the first class 
rates prescribed in the southern class rate case, minimum 30,000 
pounds, subject to Rule 34, and, alternatively 17.5 per cent of 
the first class rates on paper stock not in machine compressed 
bales, minimum 36,000 pounds, subject to Rule 34. 

This proceeding was created by the proposal of the rail- 
roads to cancel commodity rates on paper stock, in proposed 
exceptions to the southern classification, between points within 
southern territory and points within that territory on the one 
hand, and the St. Louis, Mo., group when via the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, Illinois Central, Louisville & Nashville, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Mobile & Ohio, St. Louis-San Francisco or South- 
ern Railway, as originating and delivering carriers; all points 
in Illinois and Indiana on the C. & E. I., Illinois Central, L. & 
N., and Southern, and all points in Illinois on the Mobile & 
Ohio, on the other hand. 

In place of those commodity rates the southern ,rail- 
roads proposed to establish on, paper stock, new eleventh class 
or 20 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the southern 
class revision; subject to the southern classification. 

Subject to the same classification exceptions the schedules 
also proposed, said Curtis, the cancellation of commodity rates 
on paper stock between all points in southern territory on the 
one hand and in official classification territory, except as before 
noted, on the other hand, and to establish new tenth-class or 
22.5 per cent of the first class rates prescribed in the southern 
investigation, for application on paper stock, because the re- 
spondent carriers operating in official classification territory 
other than those specifically before named refused to concur in 
interterritory class rates on paper stock on the basis of 20 
ber cent of the first class rates. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Crude Silica Sand 


No. 23019, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. 
B. & O. et al. By Examiner Burton Fuller. Rate, crude silica 
sand, Pacific, Mo., to Terre Haute, Ind., unreasonable and in 
excess of the aggregate of intermediates between December 28, 
1927, and June 10 and July 10, 1930, to the extent it exceeded 
248 cents a net ton, and unreasonable for the future to the 
extent it may exceed the corresponding rate from the Ottawa 
district in Illinois, by more than 19 per cent, fractions to be 
ignored. New rate and reparation recommended. 


; Aluminum Cable, Etc. 
. No. 23665, Southwest L. E. Myers Co. vs. I-G. N. et al. By 
ee C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. ‘Charges, carload 
; aluminum cable, steel cord, joints and wire, Massena, N. Y., 
0 Balmorhea, Tex., not unreasonable. 


Bones 
kin oy 23177, Carolina Button Corporation vs. Atlantic & Yad- 
ie al, and a sub-number, Same vs. Same. By Examiner 
Mass ob. Rates, bones, carloads, Chicago, Ill., and Brighton, 
can to Mount Airy, N. C., proposed to be found inapplicable 
ome instances. Applicable rates unreasonable to the extent 
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they exceeded or may exceed the basis prescribed in Fertilizer 
and Fertilizer Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613, in which bones, other 
than human or fresh meat bones, were included in the list of 
fertilizer materials, applied to the distance over the routes of 
movement in the past and over the shortest routes over which 
the traffic can be moved without transfer of lading. New 
rates and reparation proposed. 


Wire and Rods 


No. 23596, Charles B. Harter vs. Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co. et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal 
proposed. Applicable rate, mixed carload acid coppered iron 
welding wire and acid coppered iron welding rods shipped from 
Baltimore, Md., to Tulsa, Okla., $1.335. Shipment undercharged. 
Rate charged, $1.065. 

Cottonseed Cake 


No. 23212, Case Commission Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By Ex- 
aminer John McChord. Recommends dismissal. Transit charges, 
cottonseed cake, Shreveport, Monroe, and Tallulah, La., when 
transited at Jackson, Miss., and forwarded to Chicago and other 
northern points, not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


Overalls, Jumpers, Etc. 


No. 23724, Memphis Freight Bureau, for Austin Clothing Co. 
et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By Examiner C. A. Bernhard. Pro- 
poses that L. C. L. rates, cotton overalls, jumpers, pants and 
shirts, McAlester and North McAlester, Okla., to Memphis, 
Tenn., be found not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to 
extent they are a greater percentage of the first class rates 
to Memphis than the percentage relationship which the rates 
from the same points to St. Louis bear to the first class rates 
to St. Louis and unduly preferential of dealers at St. Louis. 
Undue prejudice and preference should be removed either by 
reducing the rates to Memphis to the basis of the rates to St. 
Louis or by increasing the rates to St. Louis to the basis of the 
rates to Memphis. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 22646, Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., vs. M. P., and No. 22646 
(Sub. 2), Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. N. P. Defendant 
asks for reopening, reconsideration and/or rehearing. 

No. 23482, O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Southern et al. 
Complainant asks for reopening to admit further testimony. 

No. 9200, in re railway mail pay. In an amended appli- 
cation, the Postmaster-General asks for an order designating 
the Northwestern Railroad of South Carolina as part of the 
Atlantic Coast Line for purposes of railway mail pay. 

No. 15584, Mid-Continent Oil Rates 1925. E. B. Boyd, agent 
and attorney for carriers parties to Mid-Continent Oil Rates, 
1925, asks that the effective date of the supplemental order, 
dated October 7, 1930, we further postponed for a period of 
ninety days beyond January 26, 1931, or for such time as will 
permit the Commission to give consideration to the pending 
Fourth Section Application No. 14228. 

Finance No. 7874, application of Dodge City & Cimarron 
Valley for authority to construct a line of railroad in Baca and 
Bent counties, Colorado. Applicant asks for a rehearing. 

No. 23022, Louisiana Oil Refining Corporation vs. T. & P. 
et al. Complainant asks the Commission to reconsider its 
decision therein in so far as its finding in the third paragraph 
thereof had the effect of barring claim on eighteen shipments 
of crude oil originating at Wickett, Tex., and delivered prior 
to December 10, 1927. 

No. 20564, Kierulff & Ravenscroft vs. M. P. et al. Com- 
plainant, in a second petition, asks for reargument or rehearing. 

No. 21863 (and Subs. 1 and 2), Big Stone Canning Co. vs. 
C. M. & St. P. et al. Defendants ask for postponement of effec- 
tive date of order. 

No. 20583, Continental Steel Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al., 
and consolidated cases. Eugene Morris, agent, on behalf of de- 
fendant carriers, asks for modification of the order by post- 
poning indefinitely the effective date thereof except from points 
within central territory to Kokomo, Ind. 

No. 19909, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. 
et al. Mid-West Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent for 
and on behalf of S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. of Columbia City, 
Ind., asks for reopening, amendment, rehearing, and/or reargu- 
ment and/or reconsideration by full Commission. 

No. 21442, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. P. M. et al. Mid-West 
Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent for and on behalf of 
Wickes Boiler Company of Saginaw, Mich., asks for reopening, 
amendment, rehearing and/or reargument and/or reconsidera- 
tion by full Commission. 

No. 21616 (Sub. 2), S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania, No. 21616 (Sub. 3), Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania, No. 21616 (Sub. 5), Miner Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 
and No. 21616 (Sub. 6), Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania. 
Mid-West Service Bureau, authorized traffic agent for and on 
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behalf of complainant, asks the Commission to reopen these 
sub-numbered complaints, 2, 3, 5 and 6, for further consideration 
as shown in each individual case. 

No. 22774, Sol Blumberg vs. L. V. et al. Defendants ask for 
argument before and reconsideration by entire Commission. 

I. & S. 3459, Cullet (broken glass) from, to and between 
points in southern territory. Respondents other than southern 
carriers for reconsideration of report and order herein. 

No. 22379, Southern Association of Stove Manufacturers et 
al. vs. A. C. L. et al. National Association of Manufacturers of 
Heating and Cooking Appliances asks for reopening, reconsidera- 
tion, reargument and postponement of effective date of order. 

No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant asks for denial of defendants’ petition for rehear- 
ing and/or argument before entire Commission and reconsidera- 
tion. 

No. 22670, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Complainant asks for extension of time in which to bring about 
compliance with order in this case. 

No. 21439, Woodford Spears & Sons et al. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Complainant asks for reopening and reconsideration on 
facts of record for the purpose of modifying Commission’s report 
to reflect correct amount of undercharges outstanding. 

No. 23249, Granite Cordage Co. vs. P. & N. S. S. Co. et.al. 
Complainant asks rehearing. 

No. 18154, Sub. 2, and No. 20460, S. Bender Iron & Supply 
Co. et al. vs, B. & O. et al. Complainant and interveners ask 
for reopening, segregation and reconsideration of these pro- 
ceedings on record as made and modification of orders. 

No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Defendants ask for amendment of order of November 8, herein 
with respect to provision of minimum carload weights. 

No. 21211, Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. vs. Illinois Terminal 
et al. Complainant asks for rehearing or oral argument before 
entire Commission. 

No. 22506, Republic Creosoting Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Complainant asks the Commission to deny the “petition for 
postponement of effective date of order” as filed by J. L. Aber, 
counsel for defendants. 

No. 22153, Doyle Barnes Co. et al. vs. S. P. et al. Defendants 
in supplemental petition ask for reconsideration and modification 
of opinion with respect to reparation, and/or for rehearing, and 
oral argument before entire Commission. 

No. 20767, Standard Fire Brick Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 
and No. 20476, City of Roswell et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants, A. T. & S. F. and §S. P., ask for rehearing, recon- 
sideration and argument before entire Commission. 

No. 15134, Sub. 1, Continental Paper & Bag Mills Corpora- 
tion vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainant asks that Commission 
dismiss complaint without prejudice, and hearing thereon, now 
assigned for February 9, 1931, be canceled. 

I. & S. 3243, coal from Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Virginia to destinations in southeastern and Carolina territories, 
No. 20010, City of Augusta et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., No. 20196, 
and Sub. 1 to 8, incl., City of Quincy vs. A. G. S. et al. Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association and Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association ask that no change or modification 
be made in Commission’s orders of April 23, 1930, or July 7, 1930, 
that would permit a change in the differential of 45 cents, 
Alabama mines under Coal Creek mines to Quincy, Tallahassee 
and Jamieson, Fla. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8639. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue and pledge $2,728,000, of its Toledo-Cincinnati division first 
lien and refunding 6 per cent bonds; also to pledge $2,728,000 of its 
—s and general mortgage 5 per cent bonds to be issued nom- 
inally. 

Finance No. 8639. Sub. No. 1. Toledo & Cincinnati Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue $2,728,000 of its first and refunding mortgage 
6 per cent bonds and to deliver them to the B. & O. in satisfaction 
for retirement of $2,728,000 of Dayton & Michigan consolidated mort- 
gage 4% per cent bonds maturing January 1, 1931. 

Finance No. 8640. St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. asks 
authority nominally to issue $2,839,000 of first terminal and unifying 
mortgage bonds, partially to reimburse applicant for expenditures 
for improvements. 

Finance No. 8636. St. Louis-Southwestern Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to issue not exceeding $9,000,000 of notes maturing not later 
than July 1, 1932. 

Finance No. 8646. Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to acquire all that portion of the railroad of the Zanesville 
& Western Railway Co. lying within Franklin county, O., and all the 
interest of the Kanawha & Michigan Railway Co. in all property owned 
jointly by the Toledo & Ohio Central and the Kanawha & Michigan 
between Corning and North Corning, Perry county, O. The prop- 
erties are part of the New York Central system. 

Finance No. 8647. Zanesville & Western Railway Co. and New 
York Central Railroad Co. ask that former be authorized to abandon 
that portion of its railroad lying between North Corning and Drakes, 
Perry county, O., about 4 miles, and that the latter be authorized to 
abandon operation thereof. 

Finance No. 8641. Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway Co. asks 
authority to issue $2,200,000 of notes, bearing interest or to be dis- 
counted at a rate not exceeding 4% per cent annually, in renewal 
of two notes, and to renew or extend the renewal note or notes from 
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cane, te time, the last renewal to mature not later than Jany,, 
" . 

Finance No. 8642. The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylyay, 
and the Ferguson Valley Farmers’ eye go Company asks appro 
of acquisition by former of property of latter in Mifflin county Pa, 

Finance No. 8645. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to acquire control of the Northeast Oklahoma Railroad (Co, by 
purchase of the capital stock thereof, consisting of 28,373 shares of 
total outstanding shares of 31,474. Northeast Oklahoma Operates 
electric line of railroad from Columbus, Kan., to Miami, Okla., 24.4 
miles, with numerous branch lines, spur tracks, yards, 27.01 mil 
and has recently acquired lines of railroad from the Joplin-Pits: 
burg Railroad Co., extending from Columbus to Cherokee, Kan., 157 
miles and from Scammon, Kan., to, Mineral, Kan., 5.61 miles. Subject 
to the approval of the Commission the applicant proposes to py. 
chase all the first mortgage 6 per cent bonds of the Northeast Ok. 
homa at a price not exceeding $300,000, all the outstanding not, 
of the Northeast Oklahoma at a price not exceeding $460,890 an 
not less than 28,373 shares, nor more than 31,525 shares, of the oyt. 
—— capital stock of the Northeast Oklahoma at a price of $10 
a share. } 

Finance No. 8592. Supplemental petition of New_York Centr 
Railroad Co. asking authority to sell $5,000,000 of Big Four refun 
and improvement mortgage bonds to J. P. Morgan & Co. at a ny 
price to petitioner of 98 per cent of face amount. ‘ 

Finance No. 8637. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue $3,000,000 of 4% per cent equipment trust certificates in qq). 
nection with acquisition of 4 locomotives, 1,000 steel gondolas an 
1,000 steel box cars at a total cost of $4,193,560. The securities hay 
not yet been offered for sale. Terms will be submitted to Commissip, 
later for approval. 

Finance No. 8648. The Kanawha & Michigan Railway Compan 
asks authority to acquire the interest of the Toledo & Ohio Centr 
Railway Co. and all property owned jointly by the Toledo & Ohis 
Central and the Kanawha & Michigan between Corning, and Chauncey 
O.; all side tracks and property owned by the Toledo & Ohio Ce: 
tral, lying south of Corning, the Sulphur Springs branch of the Toled 
& Ohio Central in Perry county, Ohio, the Green Run branch of th 
Zanesville & Western in Athens county, Ohio, and all that portion 













of the Zanesville & Western at Drakes, Ohio, and between Carring- & 


ton, Ohio, and Shawnee, Ohio, and side tracks owned by the Zane. 
ville & Western Railway Co. off the Buckingham branch of the Kam. 
wha & Michigan, between Gloucester, Ohio, and Carrington, Ohio, in. 
Athens and Perry counties, Ohio. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8611, authorizing the Texas ¢ 
Pacific Railway Company to issue $19,730,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series D, in reimbursement for ex. 
penditures made for retiring funded debt, for additions and better. 
ments, and for other capital purposes; $13,000,000 of said bonds to lb 
sold at not less than 96 per cent of par and accrued interest ani 
$6,730,000 thereof to be pledged from time to time as collateral seci- 
rity for short-term notes, conditions prescribed, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8542, authorizing the Chicago, 


Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company to construct a branch iin : 


of railroad in Henry county, Mo., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8214, authorizing the Mississippi 
Export Railroad Company to issue in reimbursement of the applicant’ 
treasury for capital expenditures not exceeding $26,000 of commm 
stock, consisting of 260 shares of the par value of $100 each; saii 
stock to be sold at not less than par to applicant’s stockholders ané 
the proceeds used to pay certain notes, existing obligations, and for 
working capital, approved. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 
In I. and S. No. 3559, the Commission has suspended frou 


January 10 until August 10 schedules in supplements Nos. 3}, 
33 and 34 to Cottrell’s I. C. C. No. 728. The suspended schedule 


propose to reduce the rates on leaf tobacco from certain poitts § 


in North Carolina to Norfolk, Portsmouth, Pinners Point, Ric: 
mond, South Richmond and Petersburg, Va., for the purpose 
meeting motor truck competition, and are published to expit 
June 29, 1931. The following is illustrative, rates being in cenl 
a hundred pounds: 


To Norfolk and Richmond, Va., from Rocky Mount, Greenville 
Kinston and Wilson, N. C., present 26; *proposed 25. 


*To expire June 29, 1931, and revert to the 36 cent rate. 


In I. and S. No. 3560, the Commission has suspended fro 
January 12 until August 12 schedules in supplement No. ? 
Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-7683. The suspended schedule 
propose to cancel through joint rates on grain and related # 
ticles from points on the Stromsburg branch of the Union Pacift 
in Nebraska, to destinations on the Missouri Pacific in Coloraé 
Kansas and Missouri, and apply in lieu thereof combinations 
local rates which would result in increases. The following * 
illustrative, rates being in cents a hundred pounds on corn, 
carloads: 


From Heber, Neb., to Dodson, Mo., present 15.5; proposed 24 
From Heber, Neb., to Richland, Kans., present 18; proposed 27.) 

In I. and S. No. 3561, the Commission has suspended fr0! 
January 14 until August 14 schedules in supplement No. 22" 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, I. C. C. No. 326, supplemel 
No. 31 to Union Pacific I. C. C. No. 3790, supplement No. 53” 
Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1779, and other tariffs of agency issue. 
suspended schedules propose to revise the rates on dried bedi 
and peas, carloads, from Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Montall 
to Oklahoma and other states in southwestern territory, | 
purported compliance with the Commission’s order in No. 2114 
which results in both increases and reductions. 
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SAND GRAVEL AND STONE 


Carrier testimony in the further hearing in docket 21939, 
sand, gravel, and crushed stone from Indiana and Illinois points 
sa ¢stinations in Illinois, and cases joined with it (see Traffic 
World, January 10, p. 85), was completed at Chicago before 
Examiner Fuller and two representatives of the Illinois com- 
mission, George B. Zorn and P. J. Naughton, January 13. The 
hearing was then adjourned to January 23. On that and the 
following day rebuttal testimony will be received, as well as 
testimony in docket 23707, Dickason Sand and Gravel Company 
against the B. & O. and others. Though the latter is being 
heard on the same record as the others, it was held to the last, 
for hearing purposes, because of additional territory covered 
in the complaint. 

Little more general accord as to the basis ‘to be applied 
on the highly competitive southern Illinois shipments was evi- 
denced by the carrier witnesses than appeared from the shipper 
testimony. While, with few exceptions, each line had its own 
suggestions to make about the adjustment, the shipper evi- 
dence essentially sought to make a case for the individual pro- 
ducing points on the basis of a check of point-to-point rates. 
On the other hand, a number of the railroad witnesses proposed 
mileage scales and others defended the existing rates. 

F. E. Webster, general freight agent, C. & E. I., said that, 
after much thought, he had decided the only way to settle 
the “more than fifteen years of quarreling” that the adjustment 
had caused was by placing all the shippers on an absolute parity, 
giving each the full benefit of geographic location and no more. 
To do that, he suggested, application of the Kickapoo scale, 
which had been prescribed by the Indiana commission within 
that state in a number of cases. The court order enjoining the 
order of the Commission on the previous hearing was issued 
in a case brought by the C. & E. I. The scale in Indiana had 
worked out satisfactorily, he said. 


In detail, his proposal was that the Kickapoo scale be ap- 
plied in Illinois, from all points involved, for distances up to 
125 miles. For greater distances, the rates would be left to 
the individual lines, with the scale rate for 125 miles serving 
as a minimum. In applying the scale, mileages would be com- 
puted over the rails via which the rate applied. The scale 
begins with a single-line rate of 60 cents, for 20 miles and under, 
and a corresponding joint-line rate of 70 cents. For distances 
of 100 miles and over 90, it makes a rate of $1, single line, and 
of $1.10, joint line. At 125 miles the rates are $1.10 and $1.15. 
Application of that scale would mean a slight increase in car- 
rier revenue, Mr. Webster said, though it would result in both 
reductions and increases. There should be no grouping under 
the proposal, he held, and a longer line should not be permitted 


' to meet a shorter line in making rates between given points. 


The actual mileage, via any route, must be used in computing 
the rate, he insisted. He said his line would prefer to carry 
the minimum rate of $1.10 on shipments from its Thornton 
quarries, though the hauls, in a good many instances, would 
be around 300 miles. Because of the heavy movement of empty 
coal cars from the Chicago district, his line could obtain a profit 
at rates as low as 50 cents, he said. Anything that would help 
to defray the expense of returning the empty cars to southern 
Illinois mines was that much saving. In answer to a question 
from Examiner Fuller, he recommended that the Commission 
issue a mandatory order requiring adherence to the scale for 
distances under 125 miles, and that the rate at 125 miles be 
held as a minimum for all distances in excess of that. 


Testimony for the Burlington was presented by Henry 
Christianson, commerce assistant. At the time the injunction 
of the federal court was issued restraining enforcement of the 
Commission’s order in the case, that line, along with the C. & 
E. L, withdrew the schedules filed in compliance with the order, 
so that the rates over its lines are the same as were in effect 
Prior to initiation of the proceeding. Mr. Christianson made 
an extensive defense of them, insisting that, if there was any- 
—- wrong with the adjustment, it was that the rates were 

ow. 

_, illinois Central rates, which reflect the so-called compromise 
adjustment, that took effect March 31, 1930, in response to the 
earlier order of the Commission, were defended by R. P. De- 
Kamp, assistant general freight agent. Certain exceptions to 


| that Were included in his testimony. They were that the Chasco 


tates should be increased and that certain adjustments should 
be made in rates from the Bonne Terre district, to harmonize 
With the Chasco adjustment proposed by him. 

" Briefly, the position of the other carriers was as follows: 
be M. & O. representative said that line was opposed to any 
: age adjustment and, if certain minor changes were made, it 
ee the existing rates, which reflect the “compromise.” 
" Suggestions as to changes were made by the Wabash or 
N. The Pennsylvania asked application of the Kickapoo 
‘cale from Falling Springs, holding that the rates from Green 
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The Big Four favored 


Castle are reasonable competitive rates. 
continuance of existing rates, except for increases which should 


be made in the Chasco rates. The Missouri Pacific asked that 
the Chasco rates be put on the same level as those applicable 
from Anna, otherwise holding that the present adjustment is the 
best that could be worked out under existing conditions. 


INDUSTRIAL SAND CASES 


Shipper and producer testimony in industrial sand cases, 
1930, was concluded at the further hearing at Chicago, before 
Examiner Fuller, January 15. The proceeding embraces some 
forty or fifty complaints, including a large number reopened 
for purposes of the general investigation, attacking rates on 
sand used in the manufacture of glass, for molding and other 
industrial purposes, throughout Official Territory. Receipt of 
testimony was begun at Washington in September, the hearing 
there having lasted a little more than a week. The further 
hearing at Chicago began January 12. 

The cases included in the proceeding follow: Nos. 22907, 
23377, 21091, 17817 (Sub-No. 1), 15833, 17822, 16296, 16250, 17060, 
17272, 17272 (Sub-No. 1), 17272 (Sub-No. 2), 17338, 22098, 20554, 
22476, 23111, 23111 (Sub-No. 1), 18725, 18725 (Sub-No. 1), 18718, 
19978, 23340, 22338, 23245, 23226, 23446, 23560, 19743, 20802, 22053, 
21849, 21486, 21553, 20733, 21133, 21133 (Sub-No. 1), 20828, 22289, 
21383, 21136, 21396, 20230, 21618, 23560, 23575, 17422, 23796, 23889, 
23897, 23930, 23936, 23912, and 23226 (Sub-No. 1). 

At the Washington hearing testimony was received from 
witnesses representing the three major producing areas—the 
Ottawa, Ill., district, the Ohio district, and the Berkeley and 
Mapleton districts in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Testi- 
mony of receivers was also received there. Further testimony 
was introduced by representatives of the same producing areas 
at Chicago and, in addition, testimony by producers in New 
England, New York, New Jersey and Michigan. 

In addition to the general battle between competing inter- 
ests, the testimony indicated three primary issues, as between 
the shippers and carriers. One of those has to do with a dis- 
association of rates from equipment in which the shipments 
move, rates at the present time, from certain territories, being 
coupled with prescriptions as to the equipment to be used. A 
second feature is presented in the quotation of rates in terms 
of use to which the sand is put, and a third objective is lower 
rates. Generally, though not unanimously, the shipping inter- 
ests were united on these points. 

With only minor exceptions, the various group interests pro- 
posed mileage scales. The Ottawa shippers asked that a single 
line of rates be published on all sand in any kind of equipment, 
insisting that no differentiation be made between “common” 
sand and that under consideration. Such rates should apply in 
connection with any kind of equipment, according to R. E. 
Riley, traffic manager, Ottawa Silica Sand Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Ohio producers, as represented by Edward Brooker, asked 
that a differential over a common basis of rates be applied in 
connection. with shipments in box cars. 


All but shippers in the Michigan City district opposed any 
differentiation in rates in terms of silica content or use to 
which the sand is put. Witnesses presented by Luther Walter, 
attorney for the Michigan interests, introduced testimony in 
support of the contention that a clear differentiation exists be- 
tween the industrial sands involved, based on geological and 
chemical facts, as well as production methods. Segregation 
into three main classes or types was urged, on the ground that 
value and other considerations would justify different levels of 
rates. Natural “bonded,” or molding sand, represented the first 
of those classes; silica sand, or sand manufactured from silica 
rock, the second, and all other sands, the third. Discussion 
and evidence as to the possibility of policing the application of 
rates recognizing a distinction between different types of sand 
repeatedly developed. 

Charles E. Vose, appearing for New England and New Jer- 
sey shippers, advocated a mileage scale and abolition of existing 
extensive grouping of destination territory. He held that the 
existing rates are, taken as a whole, on a very much higher 
level than any proper scale would produce. 

Detailed commercial testimony, rate history and other evi- 
dence was offered for Pennsylvania shippers by E. R. Row- 
maker, traffic manager, Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corporation, 
and W. A. Woods, president of that company, and others. 

The chief irritant in the existing situation, aside from 
purely competitive factors between given producing areas and 
rate levels, in the light of the testimony, is that the rates as 
published, to use the words of one of the witnesses, are based 
ten or fifteen different descriptions depending on use. The 
product of all the districts is competitive to a substantial de- 
gree, but the existing rate fabric has a tendency to limit the 
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product of a particular district to a particular use, in a number 
of instances. 

Presentation of carrier evidence was begun late January 
15, and was expected to run well into next week. 


RATES ON SUGAR 


That the sale and distribution of sugar is a highly compet- 
itive business and that there are, at all points of the compass, 
those willing and anxious to fill Chicago’s sweet tooth was made 
apparent by testimony in fourth section application No. 14080, 
filed by H. G. Toll, hearing in which was held before Examiner 
Disque, at Chicago, January 12 to 15, inclusive. It was equally 
evident that, from each point of the compass, there is a set of 
carriers anxious to fill the intermediary transportation function. 
Like solicitude was extended to St. Louis and other destination 
points covered by the application, which seeks authority, on 
behalf of transcontinental lines, to reduce existing rates on 
refined sugar, all-rail, from San Francisco to Chicago and St. 
Louis. The destination territory also includes a large part of 
Illinois and southern Wisconsin as far north as Milwaukee. 

Increasing competition via water routes through the Pan- 
ama Canal was assigned by the petitioners as the reason for 
the proposal to reduce the rates. The existing rate to both 
Chicago and St. Louis, all-rail, is 84 cents, in connection with a 
carload minimum of 60,000 pounds. Rates of 65 cents and 67% 
cents, respectively, are proposed, with the minimum increased 
to 80,000. 

According to the testimony of Homer Hallmark, assistant 
general freight traffic manager, Southern Pacific, who supplied 
a large part of the evidence relied on in support of the proposal 
by the transcontinental lines, the proposed rate to Chicago is 
based on a competitive cost via steamship from San Francisco 
to New York, thence via the New York State Canal and the 
Great Lakes. The rate to St. Louis is intended to meet the 
transportation cost via steamer and the Panama Canal to New 
Orleans, thence via the government barge service up the Mis- 
sissippi. In the case of the Chicago traffic, the water service 
was said to be performed at a total cost of about 60 cents a 
hundred pounds, but as the canal route through New York and 
the Lakes is closed some five months in the winter season, 
necessitating warehousing, an addition of 5 cents was made 
by the carriers as a part of the effort to equalize the routes 
from a cost standpoint. The proposed 6714-cent rate to St. 
Louis would make the cost of the rail service to there equal to 
that of water service between the two points. Rates proposed 
to other points in the destination territory were calculated to 
make the all-rail service no more expensive than that of water 
and water-and-rail routes. 


The petition, as supported by the testimony, goes beyond 
a simple request to establish those fixed rates, without reduc- 
tions to intermediate territory, in that it seeks authority to 
establish still lower rates, in case the water rates are reduced, 
without further authorization. The transcontinental carriers 
ask to be permitted to go as low as 48 cents, if water line re- 
ductions should compel that. 

The petitioning transcontinental lines were supported by 
refining interests at San Francisco, but otherwise were friend- 
less at the hearing. In opposition to their request were repre- 
sentatives of the steamship lines, the government barge line, 
eastern, southern and southwestern carriers, and refining inter- 
ests at other pofmts of the compass. 


The proposals covered by the application were actuated 
not only by a desire to regain traffic lost to the water routes, 
according to Mr. Hallmark and the other supporting carrier 
witnesses, but, in as great degree, by a desire to prevent fur- 
ther losses. A feature of the case is that, for a number of 
years prior to 1923, fourth section relief was in effect at Chi- 
cago; but on a rehearing of the case in which it was granted, 
the so-called sugar cases of 1922, it was withdrawn, effective in 
1923. That earlier case was based on market competition. The 
new application is grounded on water competition, which did 
not then exist. 


The water movement from San Francisco to the destination 
territory did not begin until 1926, according to the evidence, but 
at present represents approximately 30 per cent of the total. 
In 1926, the total movement through the Panama Canal was 
8,705 tons; in 1927 it was 17,455 tons; in 1928, 84,087 tons; in 
1929, 131,317 tons, and in the first eleven months of 1930, 132,659 
tons. The movement to Chicago via the lakes and the New 
York barge canal is at present confined to bulk sugar in bags, 
but it was testified that the California refining interests have 
negotiations under way that will remove existing restrictions 
against the movement of package shipments. No restrictions 
are in effect against the movement of package and fancy sugars 
via New Orleans and the Mississippi barge line, it was stated. 
The transcontinental lines, said Mr. Hallmark, are afraid all 
the traffic will get away from them. He said they were even 
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willing to accept less net revenue than they are now obtainiy 
from the two-thirds of the traffic remaining to them to ingy, 
retention of the traffic. 

Testimony in behalf of all the applicants as to compeny, 
toriness of the proposed rates was presented by Clarence p 
Day, assistant to the president of the Southern Pacific. A styj, 
of operating costs he had made indicated that a rate of 26 cen 
would cover the actual handling cost on additional traffic thy 
might be obtained. The trains were running, the track wy 
down, crews were already hired and coal was being fed ini 
the locomotives, he said. To put a few more cars in the trai; 
would not appreciably affect all this. 

The testimony of the eastern, southern, and southwesten 
carriers in opposition to granting the relief was, in general, j 
the effect that reductions in the all-rail transcontinental charge 
would necessitate corresponding reductions in the rail rats 
from points along the Atlantic seaboard and the Gulf amountiy: 
to 19 cents on Chicago traffic. 

Representatives of eastern refiners expressed themselvy 
as believing that any reduction in the transcontinental rate 
would simply save the San Francisco refiners, who had enjoye 
a remarkable growth in recent years, that much freight rat 
and permit them to extend their operations farther into easten 
territory. A certain amount of the San Francisco sugar muy 
move all-rail, under any circumstances, it was said, because oj 
certain market factors. Some of those had to do with 
the fact the lake routes are closed for five months of the yea, 
speed of movement, and the like. Water transportation haj 
serious disadvantages which could not always be satisfactorily 
overcome, it was pointed out, and it was sometimes desirabk 
to store sugar, under transit, at rail points intermediate 
Chicago .Stress was laid on the fact that the sugar refine 
at San Francisco was received there, duty free, from Hawai 
and the Philippine Islands, and that it was in competition, a 
Chicago, with sugar received along the Atlantic seaboard ani 
the Gulf from Cuba, Porto Rico and other sources on which 
heavy duties applied. 

Paul Ripley, traffic manager, American Sugar Refining Com 
pany, an eastern company, expressed the view that the principal 
result of granting the application would be a market advantage 
to the San Francisco interests. 

“T can’t make it too strong that if the reductions proposed 
by the transcontinental lines are allowed that we will make 
corresponding reductions,” declared F. D. Claggett, freight trafic 
manager, Southern Railway. That was qualified with the com- 
ment that the reductions from southern points would be maée, 
if the Commission would permit them. Mr. Claggett said he 
opposed any reductions in existing transcontinental rates, but 
favored fourth section relief in connection with the existing 
rates. He complained of the fact that “under existing circum: 
stances all-rail from New Orleans cannot compete fairly with 
the barge line.” The barge line “is carrying this traffic at: 
loss, which is made up by the taxpayers,” he asserted. In the 
period from 1918 to 1929, inclusive, the barge line operations 
had produced a deficit of $4,944,179, not including anything for 
interest on the money invested in the service, or anything for 
taxes, he said. 


That was the cost of “educating the boy and bringing him 
up to much less than his majority,’ was interposed by Luthe 
Walter, attorney for the barge line. He said that the barge 
line operations had shown a profit of $100,000 in each of the 
four years in which it had been handling the California sugar 
traffic. 

In stating the position of his line, George B. Kirby, assistatl 
general freight agent, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, said he wa 
not specifically opposed to granting of the transcontinentd 
fourth section relief, unless it would result in reductions from 
other points, and in particular from points on his line. At 
the time the application was filed, he said, he had no indicatiol 
that the eastern and southern carriers were going to metl 
reductions which might be made via the transcontinental routes. 
It now seemed clear that they would do that, he remarked, até 
that would make reductions in rates from Texas refineries 
the lines of the M.-K.-T. necessary. 

“J can think of no excuse now that we could offer to tht 
Commission for fourth section relief on rates from Texas to St 
Louis,” he added. Solely because of fear of what would happé 
with respect to other rates, he explained, he opposed relief. 

Testimony in opposition to the relief was also presented for 
the government barge line by L. D. Chaffee, general freight aget! 
at New Orleans. He held that, since it was the purpose of Co 
gress to develop inland waterway transportation, and it had pre 
tected the barge service from attacks by other carriers, such # 
the Illinois Central, by providing for a 20 per cent differential 
in the rates, the Commission should not allow the transcot 
tinental rail lines to make rates to points which they served! 
competition with the barge line reflecting no differential. 
That point was emphasized by questions from Frank Ly® 
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nting steamship lines operating through the Panama 
intended to indicate that it was just as much the duty 


represe 


l, 
2 Commission to protect thé barge line from attacks of the 


Santa Fe and Southern Pacific as from the Illinois Central, or 


other lines paralleling its route. That could not be done, he 
pointed out, by permitting the publication of rail rates on the 
same basis of transportation charges applicable by the barge. 
oe In addition to the effect granting of the relief would have 
on other rates than those directly involved, the carrier witnesses 
opposing the petition introduced voluminous rate testimony in- 
tended to show that the proposed rates were much lower than 
reasonable maximum rates and that their compensatoriness was, 
at the least, open to question. Disadvantages assigned to water 
transportation were stressed, also, on the theory that absolute 
parity between the transportation charges assessed against 
shipments going water vs. rail was not essential. 


EXPLOSIVE RULES HEARING 
The Commission, by division 6, has announced a hearing 
February 10, in Washington, before Director W. T. Bartel, of its 
bureau of service in No. 3666, the case in which regulations 
for the transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles 
by freight, express and baggage are prescribed. The hearing is 


© to be on modifications in the regulations proposed by the bureau 


of service itself in the interest of clarity and by reason of new 

information and altered conditions, the bureau of explosives of 

the American Railway Association and interested shippers. 
According to the announcement the hearing will be confined 


‘to the suggested regulations attached to the notice of hearing, 


covering seventy typewritten pages. The thought is that those 
who have objections to the proposed changes shall make them 
known at that time. In the interest of expediency and in order 
that the time of the Commission might be reasonably conserved, 
the Commission had the bureau of explosives hold a conference 
on the subject on October 6 and December 15 with the interested 
shippers and others at the offices of the bureau in New York 
City. Opportunity was then afforded interested parties to dis- 
cuss and if possible agree on the amendments proposed. Recom- 
mendations for approval of proposed changes were made by 
the bureau of explosives as a result of those conferences. The 
recommended changes are embodied in the seventy pages at- 


§ tached to the. notice of hearing. 


Proposed changes which included permission for the use 
of fiber boxes, specification 23F, for shipments of explosives, 
have been canceled from that pamphlet of seventy pages. The 


"date for hearing on those items will be announced by later 
"> notice. 


CONTAINER CAR ARGUMENTS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A mixture of argument and hearing was had on January 14 
and the following day in No. 21723, in the matter of container 


p car service, and I. and S. 3198, merchandise in steel shipping 
containers, loaded on container cars, between St. Louis, Mo., and 


Western and southwestern points. The hearing feature of the 
two days’ consideration of the container and container car ques- 
ion Was provided by the commissioners who asked Clyde Brown 
and other attorneys for facts that had developed in the last 
two years or since the closing of the testimony in these proceed- 
ings. Time for arguing the matter was assigned to Clyde Brown, 
New York Central; Henry Wolf Bikle, Pennsylvania; H. H. 
Larimore, Missouri Pacific; Andrew H. Brown, Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce; C. S. Burg, Southwestern carriers; P. F. 
Gault, western trunk line railroads; M. B. Pierce, Erie; W. A. 
Cole, Boston & Maine; Lee G. Macomber, Detroit Chamber of 
COmMRETCS Clare B. Tefft, Toledo Chamber of Commerce; F. A. 
cennewell, southwestern shippers; J. C. Colquitt, H. J. Heinz 
“ al.; and R. W. Woolley, Motor Terminal Company of New 
The first three railroad attorneys mentioned were definitely 


in favor of continuing the service as an experiment on the part 


p Of the railroads to reduce the cost of less-than-carload traffic 


aan and to meet motor truck competition. The question that 
tre itself through the arguments in favor of allowing the 
are to make the experiment in an effort to meet motor 
sane competition was as to the status of the forwarding com- 
a 8, Which it was shown by testimony had gone into the 
ee of soliciting less-than-carload shipments, putting them 
ee and then dividing the difference between the 
ner rates and the less-than-carload rates among themselves 
and the shippers, 
the a Brown said that while he had announced, in his brief, 
ot — that the forwarders were shippers, his examination 
re po Slons by the courts in respect of the early operations 
Warden ss Companies had led him to the conclusion that for- 
rs were common carriers and could be regulated. He said 
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that he thought they should be regulated to the extent of being 
required to publish and observe their rates. Mr. Bikle did not 
go quite so far as that, but said that he was of the thought that 
the forwarders could be regulated. 

In the course of a colloquy between Commissioner Eastman 
and Mr. Brown the latter admitted that the New York Central 
had acquired an option on a majority of the stock of one of the 
forwarding companies, the Universal, although he said to the 
specific question of Mr. Eastman that he did not know that the 
New York Central controlled that company. In the course of 
Mr. Larimore’s argument Mr. Eastman wanted to know whether 
the people who controlled the Missouri Pacific did not have an 
interest in one of the forwarding companies. Mr. Larimore said 
he could not make a definite answer to that. The question was 
based on a report that the Van Sweringens had acquired a large, 
if not controlling, interest in one of the forwarding companies. 
Commissioner Aitchison wanted to know whether the Van Swer- 
ingens were represented at the argument, but he obained no 
definite information on that point. The Erie, one of the Van 
Sweringen’s properties, was represented. 

Defenders of the service in effect and those desiring its 
establishment asserted that the container and container car 
represented the only advance made by the railroads toward 
meeting the competition of the truck and said that the Com- 
mission should not strike it down without providing something 
in its place. Mr. Brown said that the container was a new 
unit in transportation between the carload and the less than 
carload. Mr. Bikle said that he had been hearing until it 
irritated him that the railroads had been asleep and had done 
nothing to retain or get back the business that had been 
taken from them by the truck. Mr. Brown said that the 
rates were on the basis prescribed by the Commission for 
calculating compensation for the railroads for the carriage of 
the mails. He said that under the basis adopted the carriers 
were getting higher rates for longer than for shorter hauls and 
that on the basis proposed by the examiner in this case the 
railroads would lose more of their short haul business. 

Admitting that the rate on containers resulted in disregard 
of the classification basis, both the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania assented to the proposition that third class rates 
should be approximated, but Mr. Bikle said third class should 
not be used as a rigid minimum. He said that the railroads 
should be allowed to meet competitive situations in their effort 
to reduce the cost of carrying on less-than-carload business and 
meeting motor competition. He said that the railroads should 
be permitted to forestall, not merely meet, motor competition on 
the ground that it was easier to retain than to regain business. 

Mr. Larimore, defending the tariffs of the Missouri Pacific 
covered by the suspension proceeding, said that that road de- 
sired to establish the service in an effort to cut the cost of doing 
the less-than-carload business and meeting truck competition. 
He said that the Chicago & North Western had peculiarly 
opposed the Missouri Pacific in this matter, but that things had 
so turned out that that road had established container service 
while the Missouri Pacific was still trying to get it. In his own 
time P. F. Gault, speaking for the western trunk line railroads 
as well as being the representative of the Chicago & North 
Western, said that that road had taken over the container 
service of the North Shore when it had taken over the operation 
of part of the electric road. 

In closing his argument for the Missouri Pacific, Mr. Lari- 
more said that the proposal to establish container service was 
the first change in conducting less-than-carload business in fifty 
years. Not one of the carriers opposing it, he said, had made 
a suggestion as to what might be tried to retain business for 
the railroads. Therefore, he said, the container should be given 
a trial. ‘ 

A. H. Brown, for the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, said 
that the only complaint that had been made by Cleveland ship- 
pers was that they did not have container car service westward. 
Container service, he pointed out, was first established between 
Cleveland and Chicago and then taken to new York points. 
Third class, the basis proposed by the examiner, he said, would 
be destructive of the container service and was impractical. 

Mr. Burg, for the southwestern lines, said that the service 
proposed by the Missouri Pacific would be only westbound from 
St. Louis because there was, practically speaking, no less-than- 
carload traffic eastbound. He said that the record did not show 
a bit of truck competition at the points in Texas and Colorado 
where the Missouri Pacific was proposing to establish container 
car service. The southwestern lines, he said, contended that 
the rates were unreasonably low and therefore unlawful and 
that the equipment proposed to be used was uneconomical. 

Claiming that the proposal of the Missouri Pacific was in 
violation of sections 1, 2, 3 and 15a, Mr. Gault said that the 
shippers in western trunk line territory supported their railroads 
in opposition to the container and container car method of 
handling less-than-carload freight in quantities that would prefer 
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one shipper above another on account of his having more less- 
than-carload freight to offer than his neighbor and in addition 
permit the cutting of some carload rates. The opposition several 
times made the point that if the container service were allowed 
to be established shippers would attack the carload rates be- 
cause of the opportunity to cut them by the use of containers. 

Opposition to the present and proposed container rates 
because of the discriminations caused by them were expressed 
near the close of the arguments by Mr. Cole for the Boston & 
Maine, which once had the service on its rails; Lee G. Macom- 
ber, for the Detroit Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Tefft for the 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Leffingwell for southwest- 
ern shippers, and Mr. Colquitt, for H. J. Heinz Co., and others. 

Their opposition was not to the use of containers or con- 
tainer cars but to the rates permitting the bulking of commod- 
ities carrying high classification ratings and their carriage at 
rates as low as sixth, not to all but to specified points. Mr. 
Cole said he did not know why the service had failed on the 
Boston & Maine. It was tried between Boston and Worcester, 
Mass., and between those points and Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Leffingwell suggested that if smaller containers were used, 
probably more shippers would be in position to avail themselves 
of the service, but smaller containers, he indicated, suggested 
that the classification ratings and rates should be used. 

Mr. Woolley, former commissioner for the Motor Terminal 
Co. of New York, spoke for the container and its service, his 
client having a container that was being used on electric rail- 
roads around the metropolitan area. 


KENTUCKY ANSWERS RAILROADS 


Attorney-General James W. Cammack, of Kentucky, in an- 
swer to the suggestion of the railroads that regulating authori- 
ties should take a holiday from rate reductions, calls attention 
to what Kentucky thinks are rate facts, suggesting that the 
railroads and the people would be better off if freight rates were 
leveled and made more uniform, the process involving both 
increases and reductions, than to have a moratorium such as he 
thinks the railroads have proposed. The figures given by the 
railroads, Mr. Cammack thinks, do not give the entire picture. 

“For the past several years,” says a statement issued by the 
attorney-general,” the development of inland Kentucky has been 
retarded and is almost at a standstill because of high freight 
rates. It has been the position of the commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, and it has repeatedly urged, without much success, 
that freight rates be leveled and made more uniform, so that 
each state and community would pay its fair proportion of the 
revenue necessary to maintain adequate transportation. Ken- 
tucky has realized for a number of years that the incongruities 
in the rate structure could not be eliminated without both in- 
creases and decreases, and this manner of handling the problem 
has been constantly urged by Kentucky in all general readjust- 
ments in which it has participated.” 


The attorney-general ascribed the failure of inland Kentucky 
to grow and become industrialized, to the high class rates there 
prevailing, the southern classification level being in existence 
there, while the ship of Kentucky just south of the Ohio being 
on the level of the official classification. He said that even 
after the carriers in official territory had received the increases 
resulting from the eastern class rate investigation, the class 
rates in Kentucky would still be 39 per cent higher than those 
in the northern part of Virginia and West Virginia and through- 
out Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. That situation, he said, would 
be the fact notwithstanding the failure of the carriers to show 
that the operating conditions in Kentucky were any less favorable 
than those in southern Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia and 
northern Virginia. 


“The carriers,’ said Mr. Cammack, “are apparently taking 
advantage of the present depression in all classes of business 
(a great part of which has been affected much more than the 
railroads) and are asking regulating authorities to suspend 
proceedings where it may be necessary to reduce rates in order 
to remove undue preference and prejudice as between communi- 
ties and industries. 


“They seem quite willing to accept the increases necessary 
to bring the freight rates which are below a reasonable standard 
to a reasonable basis; but they are unwilling to reduce any 
rates which are unreasonably high, regardless of the fact that 
the economic conditions of the people are being affected in 
Kentucky to the extent that the social structure of many com- 
munities and even entire sections of Kentucky have been dis- 
integrated. 

“They also seek protection from the competition of the mo- 
tor trucks and other forms of transportation, and they have at 
last apparently recognized that these other forms of transporta- 
tion are making inroads into their revenues. But apparently 
they ignore the fact that much of this competition has been 
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brought about because of their making freight rates which a, 
unreasonably high. 

“A recent survey in Kentucky shows that a great portin, 
of the traffic destined to inland Kentucky, originating in the ty. 
ritory north of the Ohio River, is stopped at the northen 
boundary of Kentucky, because it is cheaper to ship this to, 
nage to the Ohio River and haul from there by truck to th 
inland section than it is to pay additional rail freight Charges 
from the Ohio River to the inland destination. This disclogg 
reasonable rates north of the Ohio River and unreasonable, q. 
tortionate rates in Kentucky.” 

The survey to which the attoney-general referred was ma 
by L. F. Orr and Charles Satterfield, traffic experts and raj 
analysts, and issued by the attorney-general, M. B. Holifielj 
assistant attorney-general, and D. C. Vest, counsel for the Ka 
tucky commission, which has recently been given power su} 
as commissions of other states have. That body is overhaulix; 
Kentucky state rates and the state is proceeding before th 
federal Commission with a view to having the state given, 
better adjustment than that resulting, in part, from the southen 
and eastern class rate investigations. 

The survey starts with a showing of the alleged slow pm 
ress of Kentucky in population and manufacturing in compariso 
with the country as a whole and in comparison with southen 
states, since 1880. It asserts that there is reason to beliey 
that the high freight rates applying in interior Kentucky an 
responsible for the failure of this section of the state to indy 
trialize. It contains dozens of rates to support the contention 
that the upward jump of rates to the interior of Kentucky ha 
made it impossible for industry to grow there, among the illu 
trations being of rates to the Ohio and points in Kentuck 
taking official territory bases in contrast with rates into th 
interior. It also contains dozens of examples in which it i 
contended that traffic leaves the rails at the dividing line bh 
tween the two territories for truck hauls south of the rive 
The survey asserts that the traffic density a mile of road i 
Kentucky is higher than any other state in the Union and mor 
than three times that of the other southern states, Kentucly 
excluded ‘ 


IMPORTED CHINA CLAY ARGUMENT 
The Commission has reopened, for reargument and recor 


sideration, No. 20409, International Paper Co. et al. vs. B. & 0.5 


et al., and No. 20734, New Jersey Coated Paper Co. et al. 's 
Pennsylvania et al., at a time hereafter to be designated. I 
has postponed the orders entered in these cases until its 
further order. The cases involve rates on imported chim 
clay. Official classification lines filed petitions for reargumell 
and reconsideration with respect to such rates and with respel 
to the question of awarding reparation. } 

The Commission denied the petitions of the official class 
fication lines for reopening in so far as they covered No. 2048: 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 20225, Empir 
Floor & Wall Tile Co., Inc., vs. C. C. & O. et al.; No. 204 
(Sub. No. 1), West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. vs. C. of Ga 
al.; No. 20482 (Sub. No. 2), Harris Clay Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
No. 20850, St. Regis Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al.; No. 208%, 
Castanea Paper Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al; No. 20930, Inte 
national Paper Co. et al. vs. A. A. et al. and No. 21347, D.¥ 
Bare Paper Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al. 


THEFTS FROM INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


Agents of the bureau of investigation, Department of Justice 
report from Pekin, Ill., and St. Louis, giving details of sentenct 
by the court to a total of 85 years in the penitentiary for! 
number of persons, charged with participating in robberies © 
freight cars moving in interstate commerce, these robberi 
having been perpetrated in and near Pekin, says the depat 
ment. The persons implicated were Floyd Dunbar, Arlo Norio 
and several others, including Mrs. Verna Dunbar and Mrs. Lis 
Dunbar. After an extended trial, the jury returned a verdit 
of guilty as to four of the participants and Floyd Dunbar was 
sentenced to serve 32 years in the Leavenworth penitentia” 
and to pay a fine of $10,000. Norton was sentenced to serve -’ 
years in the same institution and to pay a fine of $8,000; t¥ 
others were sentenced to serve from 10 to 17 years m - 
Atlanta penitentiary and Mrs. Verna Dunbar, wife of Fi 
Dunbar, was sentenced to serve 10 years in the Women’s Refo!? 
atory at Alderson, W. Va. Several cases are pending agais 
other participants in these extensive thefts from cars m0 
in interstate commerce. 


REVENUES AND EXPENSES BY SERVICE 
The Commission has issued Statement No. 30150, the third 
in the series, giving operating revenues and operating expe bet 
py Class of service for Class I roads for the year ended Decel! 
31, 1929. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


ts taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
ished by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
published by "1930, by West Publishing Co.) 


a ii i 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, Orleans.) Where instruc- 
tions to allow consignee to examine dog were not on C. O. D. 
envelope or upon shipper’s subsequent written authority, express 
company must refuse inspection.—Astugue vs. American Ry. Ex- 
press Co., 131 So. Rep. 62. 

Consignee paying express charges on dog and taking pos- 
session cannot sue express company for charges because com- 
pany wrongfully refused to permit inspection.—Ibid. 

‘Generally, in absence of provision in bill of lading to con- 
trary, carrier must prove that its negligence did not cause death 
of dog shipped.—Ibid. : 

Express company held not liable for death of dog from 
disease common in locality of destination under provisions of 
pill of lading. 

Disease which killed dog after arrival at destination and 
after consignee had taken possession thereof was shown to have 
been common in climate and a natural one, and was expressly 
assumed by shipper under bill of lading, providing that carrier 
would not be liable for damages arising from condition of the 
animals themselves.—Ibid. 

Evidence established no casual connection between disease, 
killing dog, shipped by express, and carrier’s alleged negligence. 

-Ibid. 


(Diges 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases “Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing €o.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
(Supreme Court of New Jersey.) Improvement commission’s 


» determination that permit or license to operate busses is neces- 
sary or advisable for public welfare is necessary prerequisite 


for validity—-Public Service Coordinated Transport vs. Hacken- 
sack Improvement Commission et al., 152 Atl. Rep. 239. 





_ (Court of Chancery of New Jersey.) Railroad may have 
lien for freight charges for transporting material for public 
work contract; railroad’s lien for transporting material for pub- 
lic work contract does not include demurrage charges (P. L. 
1918, p. 1041).—Central R. Co. of New Jersey vs. Gallena-Poole, 


» Inc, et al., 152 Atl. Rep. 251. 


“Demurrage” is compensation to railroad for delay of cars 


4 and tracks, penalty for failure to promptly unload car, or service 
ee charge for continued use of car after arrival at destination. 


—Ibid. 





_ (Appellate Court of Indiana, in Banc.) Public Service Com- 
mission possesses only powers which statute expressly confers 
upon it (Burns’ Ann. St. 1926, secs. 12673-12675).—American 
Foundry Co. vs. Chicago, I. & L. Ry. Co. et al., 173 N. E. Rep. 458. 
__ Strict construction is required of statute relating to juris- 
diction of Public Service Commission (Burns’ Ann. St. 1926, 
sec. 12853). —Ibid. , 
Reviewing court cannot read into statute provision not in- 
cluded by legislature.—Ibid. 
R Public Service Commission held without authority, under 
statute authorizing it to award damages for violation of laws 
Prescribing its duties and powers, to award reparation to shipper 
for excessive and unlawful freight charges paid by shipper 
(Burns’ Ann. St. 1926, secs. 12853, 12854) .—Ibid. 





. (Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third Department.) 
_— to review denial of application for certificate to op- 
po bus lines held certiorari to review determination of sub- 
; nate tribunal, not original application (Railroad Law, sec. 
Cro cole ex rel. Albany Transit Co., Inc., vs. Public Service 
ommission, 243 N. Y. Sup. 486. 
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In absence of clear warrant of statute, court should not 
exercise in relation to omnibus corporation original jurisdiction 
applicable strictly to “railroad” corporations (Railroad Law, 
sec. 9). 

That Railroad Law, sec. 9, applies to street railroads does 
not make it applicable to omnibus corporations, since street 
railroads are “railroads,” especially since provision in Laws 
1892, c. 676, that “this section shall not apply to street railroads,” 
was removed on subsequent reenactment.—Ibid. 

On certiorari, court is limited to determining whether Pub- 
lic Service Commission’s action was capricious or arbitrary or 
otherwise unlawful.—Ibid. 





© e + e 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Supreme Court of Louisiana.) Legislation by Congress un- 
der constitutional power of regulating commerce primes and 
supersedes state legislation thereon (Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8). 
—Paul Klopstock & Co., Inc. vs. United Fruit Co., 131 So. Rep. 25. 

State legislation affecting interstate commerce is effective 
where Congress has not exercised power intrusted to it in re- 
spect thereto (Const. U. S., art. 1, sec. 8).—Ibid. 

Prescription under federal law was inapplicable to shipment 
entirely by water from point within state to foreign port (inter- 
state commerce act, sec. 1 (1) (a) and (2) (a, c), sec. 16 (3) 
(d) and (3) (e), 49 USCA, sec. 1 (1) (a) and (2) (a, c), sec. 
16 (3) (d) and (3) (e).—Ibid. 

’ Prescription under state law in respect to action by or 
against common carriers was applicable in case of loss while 
freight was still aboard vessel after reaching harbor (Act No. 
223 of 1914). 

Act No. 223 of 1914 provides that all actions by or against 
common carriers for collection or recovery of erroneous freight 
charges, and all actions for loss of, or damage to, shipments of 
freight, shall be prescribed by two years, said prescription to 
run from the date of shipment, and clearly applies to all loss 
or damage suffered from the date of shipment to date of de- 
livery.—Ibid. 

“Date of shipment,” as used in law relating to prescription 
in actions by or against common carriers, is date of delivery 
to carrier and issuance of bill of lading (Act. No. 223 of 1914). 
—TIbid. 

Prescription: Inability to file suit during certain period did 
not suspend bar of prescription in respect to shipper having 
ample opportunity to sue earlier (Act. No. 223 of 1914).—Ibid. 

Supreme Court is without right to consider new evidence 
offered on appeal (Code Prac., arts. 894, 895).—Ibid. 

Supreme Court has right in furtherance of justice to remand 
case to afford opportunity to establish true situation (Code Prac., 
art. 906).—Ibid. 


Prescription: Plaintiff had right to offer any evidence to 
defeat plea of prescription without further pleading.—lIbid. 


Continuity of movement as determining factor as to whether 
shipment was interstate cannot be determined by mere forms 
of billing or contract.—Ibid. 


Bills and receipts showing shipment left another state with 
foreign port as destination sufficiently suggested transportation 
under common arrangement in interstate commerce, as respected 
applicable prescription period (Act No. 223 of 1914; interstate 
commerce act, sec. 1 (1) (a) and (2) (a, c), sec. 16 (3) (d) and 
(3) (e), 42 USCA, sec. 1 (1) (a) and (2) (a, c), sec. 16, (3) (d) 
and (3) (e).—Ibid. 

Provision of bill of lading requiring thirty days’ notice of 
claims is void as to interstate shipment as in direct conflict with 
federal law (interstate commerce act, sec. 20, par. 11, 49 USCA, 
sec. 20 (11).—Ibid. 


I. C. C. REPARATION POWER 


Judge Allen Cox, of the federal court for the eastern divi- 
sion of the southern district of Mississippi, has written his 
opinion supporting his judgment for the railroads in Eagle Cot- 
ton Oil Company vs. Southern et al., the effect of which is that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has no power to award 
reparation if and when it finds unreasonable a rate which there- 
tofore it had prescribed or approved. (See Traffic World, Sep- 
tember 27, 1930, p. 745.) The opinion and judgment rely for 
precedent on decisions made in state courts in which the ques- 
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tion of the power of state commissions to award reparation in 
like circumstances and conditions was before the courts. 

Judge Cox announced his judgment while holding court at 
Meridian, Miss. On account of the large number of liquor cases 
he had to try he was unable to write an opinion before the 
beginning of this year, although he gave his judgment last 
September. 

The suit was tried by the court under a written stipulation 
waiving a jury. It was brought, says the opinion, under section 
16 of the interstate commerce act and was based on an order 
of the Commission in No. 17485, Eagle Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
Southern et al., 140 I. C. C. 131. The Commission awarded 
reparation to the oil company for $3,283.01, on many shipments 
of coal from mines in the Birmingham, Ala., district to Meridian, 
Miss. Judgment was prayed by the plaintiff for $5,085.01, which 
amount also would cover interest and an attorney’s fee of $1,050. 

A special plea was filed by the railroads alleging that the 
order of the Commission was void and of no effect, because 
(1) the rate of $2.03 which the Commission had held unrea- 
sonable was a rate which had theretofore been fixed and pre- 
scribed by it as a lawful and reasonable rate, and (2) the Com- 
mission was without jurisdiction or power to award and require 
the defendants to pay reparation for the collection of rates 
on any shipments which moved prior to the effective date of 
the rate established as reasonable for the future by the order 
in No. 17485, dated March 9, 1928. 

Issue was joined on the special plea, said Judge Cox. As a 
foundation for his opinion and judgment, the judge recited the 
mechanics whereby the rate of $2.03, condemned in the order 
of March 9, 1928, was the outcome of a rate prescribed by the 
Commission, outlined in The Traffic World, September 27, p. 745. 
He said that the evidence showed that none of the increases 
or decreases in the rate that became $2.03 resulted from the 
action of the defendants, but resulted solely from the action 
of the Commission and that the Commission recognized that 
the rate resulted from a rate prescribed by it in Coal and Coke 
Rates in the Southeast, 35 I. C. C. 187. ; 

After citing from court and Commission decisions about the 
grant of power to the Commission to award reparation, Judge 
Cox said: 


The interstate commerce act requires the carriers to observe and 
comply with the orders of the Commission and heavy penalties are 
provided should a carrier Knowingly neglect to obey any order of 
the Commission made under the provisions of Sections 3, 13, or 15 of 
the act. Rates filed with the Commission have the force of a statute. 
The rate on file is the only lawful charge, and deviation from it 
is not = under any pretext. Shippers and carriers alike are 
bound by it. Louisville & Nashville R. Co. vs. Maxwell, 237 U. S. 
94 (35 S. Ct. Rep. 494). When the rate is filed in compliance with 
an order of the Commission, the carriers are not permitted to charge 
anything more or less. If they do, they are subject to the penalties 
of the act. Rates which the Commission has theretofore approved 
and prescribed, which have been filed and published with all legal 
formalities and which have been charged and collected without pro- 
test from shippers, certainly can not be reduced as to the past, and 
any order of such import is a mere nullity. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is not given anywhere in 
the interstate commerce act authority to make a retroactive finding 
challenging a rate which it has approved and prescribed. It can not 
retroactively strike down and annul a rate which it has formerly 
passed upon and expressly approved. The Commission can not con- 
demn in 1929 a rate which it fixed and approved in 1915 and subse- 
quently reapproved, and which was promulgated with its sanction. 
If such power existed, regulation would result in confiscation. One 
illustration will suffice to show this. Assume, for instance, a rail- 
road whose earnings largely depend upon one commodity. A coal 
carrying road is an apt illustration. The revenues of this road 
depend upon coal which we will assume is 80 per cent of its traffic. 
We will further assume that after an investigation the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has fixed the rate to be charged on this coal. 
This rate has remained in effect for a number of years without 
complaint from any shipper. A tremendous amount of tonnage has 
moved on said rate. The revenues derived from said rate havé been 
distributed in the payment of dividends and interest on bonds; 
taxs have been paid; betterments have been made. Can it be con- 
tended that the Interstate Commerce Commission has the power to 
later on declare that the rate was unlawful and unreasonable and 
then require the carrier to make reparation on every single ship- 
ment which moved on said rate? Such a condition would result in 
chaos. The great transportation systems of this country could not 
exist in such circumstances. What method has been adopted, or 
could be adopted, by which the carriers could be expected to raise 
the money to pay the reparation which had been expended? No 
system of accounting or bookkeeping has been devised or could be 
devised by which such contingency could be provided for. If the 
earriers can not use the revenues received from the charging of a 
rate which the Interstate Commerce Commission has declared to 
be reasonable and lawful, it is clear to this court that it would result 
in chaos in the finances and credit of the carriers and would likewise 
result in breaking down the stability in rate structures which was 
one of the cardinal reasons for the passing of the interstate com- 
merce act, 

The court’s attention has not been directed to any decision 
involving this principle in so far as it applies to the interstate com- 
merce act. However, there are a number of court decisions upon 
this question, and in each one of these decisions it was held that 
a rate once approved by a regulatory body is conclusively presumed 
to be reasonable and its collection, therefore, can not be held to 
have been unlawful and, therefore, no reparation may be awarded 
against such rate. These decisions all involve the rate powers of 
various state commissions. See Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. 
Norfolk & Western Railway Company et al., 137 S. E. 608; T. R. 
Miller Mill Company vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, 
92 Sou. 797; Northern Pacific Railway Co. vs. Department of Public 
Works et al., 240 Pac. Rep. 362; Producers’ Refining Co. vs. M. K. & 
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T. R. R. Co. of Texas, 13 S. W. (2d) 679; Producers’ Refining 
vs. M. K. & T. R. R. Co. of Texas, 13 S. W. (2d) 680; Young Heag. 
ing Co. vs. Paine (1921), 89 Sou. 782; Texas & Pacific Ry. Co, y, 
Railroad Commission of Louisiana, 69 Sou. 837; M. K. & T. R. Rig, 
vs. Railroad Commission, 3 S. W. (2d) 489. : 

The above cases all hold that a regulatory body is not author. 
ized to make an order at one time to operate prospectively and return 
to the same subject matter later after the carriers have complie 
with the order and award reparation on charges legally establisheq 
as unjust and unreasonable. In the language of the court in the cag 
of T. R. Miller Mill Company, supra: 

‘Such a practice would be odious to the generally establishes 
notions of justice, and would, moreover, be utterly subversive of th 
policy and utility of any system of rate regulation; for no rate coyjj 
be relied upon as stable, and neither carrier nor shipper could eye, 
be certain of the basis upon which business was being conducteg 
For it must be observed that, under such a practice, the Commigsig, 
would just as well find that a rate approved and imposed by it year, 
before was in fact unreasonably low, and give retroactive operation 
to the higher rate later found to have been unreasonable. Of course 
no such power was vested in the Commission.” : 
Therefore, the judgment should be for defendants. 


OVERCHARGES AND REPARATION 


Objections to the Commission’s recommendations, in jts 
last annual report to Congress, for a reduction in the time fo 
the filing of overcharges and reparation claims have been sent 
to the National Industrial Traffic League by the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and the Northwestern Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association, both having offices in Minneapolis, Minn, 
They sent their objections to J. H. Beek, executive secretary of 
the league, with a view to having that organization take steps 
to protect the interests of its members. 

“Inasmuch as this is a national problem,” says the letter 
from the coal men, written by Wesley E. Keller, their traffic 
manager, “we are transmitting our views on the matter to you, 
as we are quite sure that the League will take the necessary 
action to protect the interests of its members .. . and keep us 
advised of developments in the event a bill embodying this 
recommendation is introduced in Congress.” 

Irwin Huseby, traffic manager of the lumbermen’s associa 
tion, in his letter to Mr. Beek, said that he was voicing his 
protest in behalf of approximately 3,000 retail lumber and build. 
ing material dealers operating yards in Minnesota, Iowa and 
the Dakotas. The matter, he said, was national in scope, and, he 
believed, merited the League’s consideration. He said that 
while the lumbermen sympathized with the Commission’s en- 
deavor to lessen its burden, it was his opinion that its burden 
would be increased instead of reduced by the proposed legisla- 
tion. In part he said: 


The Commission would be faced with a great number of con- 
plaints of comparative insignificance which, under the present statute 
of limitations, might be included in a few complaints of much wider 
scope. Furthermore, restriction of the Commission’s power to awari 
reparation to the period of 90 days prior to the filing of the complaint 
would result in a te1dency toward the filing of complaints in a hap- 
hazard manner where reparation is sought. Time would not permit 
of careful investigation of rates prior to filing of such complaints 
or proper drafting thereof. It would be exceedingly difficult for a com- 
plainant to place the facts in a reparation case before the Con- 
mission in a proper manner, and, at the same time, protect his own 
interests against the running of the statute of limitations. 


No doubt, said Mr. Huseby, some action should be taken 
with respect to the activities of the so-called reparation hound, 
but he asked whether the rights and privileges of all shippers 
and receivers of freight had to be restricted so as to curtail the 
activities of a few unscrupulous individuals. He was speakin¢ 
particularly of the small shippers who had to depend upon a 
association traffic bureau to audit freight bills and look after 
the return of overcharges and the making of reparation. 4t 
present the audit of bills takes place once a year. Continuing 
he said: 


If it should become necessary to file overcharge claims within si 
months, it would necessitate the audit of each of our members 
freight bills at least three or four times each year. That, in turn, 
would necessitate our moving into larger quarters and increasing the 
personnel of our traffic department, to a great extent. We could 
not possibly afford to do this inasmuch as we do not charge Or 
members one cent of commissions or fees for any of the services 
of our traffic department, including the collection of overcharge, 
loss, damage and reparation claims. Many other associations would 
find themselves similary situated. 


In respect of overcharges, Mr. Keller, speaking, as he said, 
for 2,305 retail coal yards said: 


Overcharges are the result of negligence on the part of carrier 
agents in not properly assessing the published tariff rates = 
charges, and it would be an injustice to shippers and consignet 
to bar them from the recovery of unlawful charges assessed by ~ 
riers unless claim is filed within the unreasonably short period ° 
six months. f : 

We believe that it is fair to say that an overcharge is or 
similar to an open account, and in this connection it is found tha 
with but two exceptions the statutes of limitations on open accounts 
in the several states range from three to eight years. The two & 
ceptions are Kentucky and Texas where the statute of limitation: 
is two years. oiaiie 

We do not feel that there are any conditions which would justl!! 
a shorter period within which to recover overcharges than two 
years, while we feel that the present statute of three years 15 air 
to all parties concerned. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 


“phat effective traffic management in commercial and indus- 
| concerns now is a major phase of general business activity 


and a factor of fundamental importance in the elimination of dis- 


tribution wastes in American industry is indicated by the report 


of a special study of the methods and problems of industrial 
traffic management made public today by the Department of 
commerce,” said the department, January 15, in announcing 
that “Industrial Traffic Management, a Survey of Its Relation to 
Business,” Was available for distribution. 

“The report, ‘Industrial Traffic Management,’”’ continues the 
department, “presents a cross section of the traffic, transporta- 
tion and shipping arrangements of the nation’s business enter- 
prises. It aims to delineate the functions, organization and con- 
trol of traffic departments as exemplified by actual current 
practice in industry. The material obtained is expected to 
prove of assistance to firms which contemplate establishment 
of a traffic department in working out a system suited to their 
needs, and to give those with departments already in operation 
a basis for checking the efficiency of their methods.” 

The survey of industrial traffic management was undertaken 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at the request of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America and it is the first survey of the kind ever made. A 
ereat mass of material was obtained in the course of the survey, 
only a part of which has been used in the first publication now 
available for distribution. The remaining material, it is expected, 
if the reaction to the first publication justifies such action, will 
be published in another volume and also new material probably 
will be sought and other bulletins issued. 


Butterbaugh Author of Report 


The movement for the making of the survey took shape 
when the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at its annual meet- 
ing in Memphis, Tenn., April 27, 1927, adopted a resolution call- 
ing on the Secretary of Commerce, at that time Herbert Hoover, 
to study the problem of elimination of industrial waste in its 
relation to the management of traffic, and asking that the result 
of the department’s findings be called to the attention of exec- 
utives charged with the “management of our industrial and 
commercial establishments.” Later the resolution was ratified 
by a majority of member clubs and the matter was taken up 
with Department of Commerce officials. Wayne E. Butterbaugh, 
of the school of business of the University of Minnesota, and at 
the time chairman of the educational committee of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, was asked by the department to 
prepare the report. Mr. Butterbaugh undertook the survey as 
commercial agent of the transportation division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and is the author of the report. 

The report is a printed volume of 172 pages It consists of 
ten chapters and an appendix. The scope of the work is indi- 
cated by the chapter headings: 1, Introduction; 2, Kinds of 
traffic organizations; 3, Place of traffic administration in busi- 


| ness; 4, Functions of industrial traffic departments; 5, Control 


and distribution of traffic functions; 6, Reasons given for having 
trafic administration; 7, Reasons offered for not having traffic 
administration ; 8, Cost of industrial traffic administration; 9, Re- 
lation of size of business to traffic administration; 10, Results 
Irom interdepartmental cooperation. 


How Report May Be Obtained 


: The report may be obtained for 30 cents a copy from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
W ashington, D. C., or from branch offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce situated in the following cities: 
Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., 
Charleston, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., 
Denver, Colo, Des Moines, Ia., Detroit, Mich., El Paso, Tex., 
Galveston, Tex., Houston, Tex., Indianapolis, Ind., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Calif., Louisville, Ky., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Mobile, Ala., 
New Orleans, La., New York, N. Y., Norfolk, Va., Philadelphia, 
Pa, Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Ore., Salt Lake City, Utah, St. 
— on San Francisco, Calif., Seattle, Wash., and Wilming- 
i, Del. 

In lots of 100 copies it may be obtained for twenty-five cents 
*ach; in lots of 1,000 for twenty cents. For each additional thou- 
sand over 1,000 copies a price of $95 has been established. Thus, 
= lots of 2,000, the price is slightly less than fifteen cents a copy 
and in lots of 5,000 it is about eleven cents. 

Industrial Traffic Management” is expected to prove of 


| Value both to enterprises with and those without traffic depart- 


hae and to trade and community associations, regulatory 
les, Carriers and others interested in the ecnomical and effi- 


; “ent handling of goods. A feature of the survey is the inclusion 


Praag A instances of the direct statements of traffic executives 
: ng their point of view of practical questions and presenting 
‘ross-section of current thought in traffic administration. 
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Foreword 


William L. Cooper, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in the foreword, says: 


The Associated Traffic Clubs of America urged the Department 
of Commerce to undertake a survey of traffic management in the 
United States, pointing out that unnecessary industrial waste is going 
on in business in connection with the traffic, transportation and ship- 
ping functions. The cooperation of such organizations as the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America, the National Industrial Traffic League, 
chambers of commerce, and the regional advisory boards of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association was offered. 

In compliance with this request, the department, through the 
Domestic Commerce and Transportation Divisions of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, undertook a research into the 
causes of industrial waste associated with traffic management—a 
national survey of industrial traffic management as it pertains to 
various fields of activity and as conducted by establishments of vari- 
ous sizes, the nature of this phase of business administration, its 
place, purpose, organization, control, functions and cost. Transporta- 
tion costs in the average business, it developed, account for as much 
as 25 per cent of the total expenditures; in some, for a great deal more 
than this. Clearly, then, there is need for a broad and accurate con- 
ception of the importance of traffic management in the industrial 
structure. 

There has been an absence of information concerning the general 
practices of business establishments in the organization of traffic 
departments and the delegation of work to them for direct super- 
vision of advisory control which has prevented the formulation of 
general principles governing traffic matters; yet, unless sound con- 
ceptions of the jurisdiction of the traffic department and its relation- 
ship to industry are held by those directing a business, its work will 
be only partially successful. The findings in this report should, there- 
fore, be of value both to enterprises with and to those without traffic 
departments, and to trade and community associations, regulatory 
bodies, carriers, and others interested in the economical and efficient 
handling of goods, for there is embodied in it authoritative informa- 
tion not previously available. The report does not attempt to discuss 
in detail every traffic activity nor to list every opportunity for waste 
or saving; its value lies in the many avenues for thought and study 
which it opens up. 

The fine spirit of cooperation that marked the. making of this sur- 
vey is exemplified in the willingness with which firms told of past 
errors or wastes—later corrected through proper traffic management— 
in order that others might benefit therefrom in the future. The 
bureau is deeply grateful for cooperation of this highly constructive 
character. 

The report is unique in that, through giving the exact language 
of questionnaire replies from actual users of transportation, it pre- 
sents a cross-section of present-day thought on industrial traffic 
administration. The bureau can not, of course, assume responsibility 
for the individual views quoted. 

The report, written by Wayne E. Butterbaugh, professional lec- 
turer on transportation in the University of Minnesota, was prepared 
under the general supervision of A. Lane Cricher, chief of the trans- 
portation division of this bureau. Acknowledgment is made of the 
valuable assistance rendered the author by Jacob Levy in the prepara- 
tion of the manuscript. 


First Chapter in Full 


Chapter I of the report, which sums up the outstanding fea- 
tures of the survey and sets forth conclusions, follows: 


Business men of the passing generation have bent their efforts 
mainly toward solving the problems of production and manufacture. 
Astonishing results have been achieved in cutting production costs 
in the extracting and converting industries. These savings have been 
brought about by policies covering the specialization and division of 
labor, large-scale operations, modern methods, and continual improve- 
ments and inventions in machinery. America has in consequence 
attained forefront industrial rank. 

In this development other phases of business have not always 
received the same thought and effort. Attention has been diverted 
from the fact that each field of business management must be scien- 
tifically developed, and to an equal degree, or the gains made in one 
branch may be lost in another; for the long chain of handlings and 
movements between original production and ultimate consumption 
provides many opportunities for waste. 

Production gains often are lost to a considerable extent when the 
goods are assembled and distributed. Without apparent justification, 
the cost of physical distribution (transportation) sometimes actually 
exceeds the cost of production. 

Many new methods have been adopted to cut the cost of distribu- 
tion. Certain of these deal with what may be termed the marketing 
phases of distribution—purchase and sale—as illustrated by the de- 
velopment of mail-order houses, chain stores, serve-yourself stores, 
and cooperative purchasing and marketing exchanges. Improvements 
have related not only to the methods of buying and selling, but to the 
financing of commercial transactions, as illustrated by partial-pay- 
ment plans. 

But what about ‘physical distribution’? Has it kept pace? Ina 
great many companies the physical phases of distribution, including 
such matters as packing, materials handling, receiving, storing, trans- 
porting and shipping, have been ~ wy developed. Individual enter- 
prises and in some cases entire trades have long since come to appre- 
pee a advantages of intelligent administration as applied to traffic 
activities. 

It is generally recognized that the physical-assembling and physi- 
cal-distributing phases of business—that is, traffic, transportation and 
shipping—have all too often been neglected by otherwise well-managed 
enterprises. As will be pointed out, this is wasteful; and it is pri- 
marily to aid such concerns that this report has been prepared. 


Purpose of the Study 


Recognition of the need for a general survey of the industrial 
traffic management situation came from a realization of the general 
lack of understanding of the importance of transportation matters 
and of traffic work. Because of the technical nature of traffic work 
an intimate acquaintance with it is a prerequisite to its proper under- 
standing and direction. It is now at a stage of development where it 
needs intensive study, research, analysis and interpretation. As the 
Secretary of Commerce outlined in his annual report for 1928: 

“A searching inquiry is being made of existing traffic organiza- 
tions, including not only traffic departments of individual concerns, 
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but also cooperative traffic bureaus maintained by groups of shippers, 
as well as other forms of traffic organizations connected with cham- 
bers of commerce or for hire. It is proposed to determine the func- 
tions and cost of such departments so that bulletins may be published 
setting forth the findings for the benefit of executives in charge of 
the management of industrial and commercial establishments. Other 
bulletins will be published describing traffic management for individual 
industries. Thus, an executive will have called to his attention the 
savings possible by this system of management, and he will be sup- 
plied with information concerning the proper proportionate cost of 
such a department and the functions that he should require of its 
staff. This information will relate to traffic management generally 
and also specifically to the particular industry.” 

A further reason for undertaking the survey was a belief that 
waste was resulting to industry from this lack of understanding. 
Accordingly, a considerable portion of the survey was devoted to a 
scrutiny of such waste in connection with the receiving and dis- 
tributing functions of business. 

A final factor suggesting the need for a study of this character 
was the lack of authoritative information on the subject. Little was 
available other than individual experience and hearsay. It was the 
belief of many, as indicated by their responses, that the survey would 
tend to correct this inadequacy; that reports based thereon would 
benefit traffic managers and the traffic profession, industrial concerns 
needing, considering or maintaining traffic departments, trade associa- 
tions, and industry in general. 


Value of the Survey 


The benefits expected to accrue from this study to those engaged 
in traffic work were thus summed up by the traffic director of a pulp 
and paper trade association 

“Herein lies the golden opportunity to assist in the elevation of 
traffic management and the traffic manager to that high level of 
recognition and respect to which the importance of the work and the 
integrity of the men employed therein are entitled.” 

A large chemical company has the following definite idea of the 
value of such an investigation to the traffic profession: 

“The field of traffic management should be placed on the same 
plane as certified public accountants, engineers, etc., for traffic man- 
agement is just as much a profession as accountancy, engineering, or 
architecture.” 

As to business firms not having traffic departments but needing 
traffic administration, a New Jersey company writes: 

“The study you are making will be of great value not only to the 
traffic profession but more so to the manufacturers who do not under- 
stand what traffic supervision can do for them in reducing costs and 
meeting competition. Without a doubt this study will be of great 
value to executives and business in general, because at the present 
time there seems to be a lack of understanding on the part of many 
a and receivers as to the functions of a traffic department.” 

ven the questionnaire, taken alone, was found of interest. A 
Pennsylvania radiator manufacturer stated: ‘‘Your various forms 
accompanying letter have been examined, and we are quite sure they 
will be of great value to us in analyzing ourselves.’’ 

Concerns planning traffic departments are looking for help from 
the study. A California sugar refinery writes: ‘‘We are awaiting the 
result of your investigation and hope to build a department along the 
lines that appear more effective than our present methods.’”’ Indus- 
tries already having traffic departments also expect to benefit. 

It was with these objects in mind that the Government, with the 
generous assistance of hundreds of business executives, undertook this 
national survey of the industrial traffic management situation. 


Scope of the Report 


This report is confined to the traffic and transportation activities 
of shippers and receivers as they pertain particularly to the handling 
of commodities moved via materials-handling devices, railways, water- 
ways, highways and airways; also to the storage, communication and 
passenger requirements of business enterprises. It can thus be said 
to deal with the economic place of industrial and commercial traffic 
management in the various business institutions of the United States. 

The report is in no way intended to represent a census of indus- 
trial traffic departments; that is, there has been no attempt to get in 
touch with all business establishments, to determine how their ship- 
ping is handled and whether or not they have traffic departments 
under the charge of competent traffic managers. Instead, the report 
is intended to furnish a bird’s-eye view of the traffic organization of 
American business in general and to set forth the pertinent factors 
connected therewith. It represents ‘‘samples,’’ carefully taken, to 
illustrate how producing, manufacturing and marketing concerns look 
after their shipping activities, in the more important industries. In 
other words, it attempts to present, in a broad way, a cross section 
of the traffic, transportation and shipping arrangements of American 
business enterprises. 

The report has been prepared to answer the following questions: 

1. What is the significance of the terms “traffic management”’ 
and “‘traffic department’’? What are the various kinds of traffic 
organizations? 

What is the place and relative importance of the traffic depart- 
ment in the modern business organization? What types of business 
enterprises have need for traffic management? 

3. What are the functions of industrial traffic departments? 

4. How are the traffic functions controlled? How distributed 
among the different departments? 

5. What reasons are offered (a) for having and (b) for not hav- 
ing traffic administration? 

. How much should a business spend in order to secure ade- 
quate traffic administration? 

. How large should a business be in order to justify the segre- 
gation of its traffic activities into a separate traffic department? 

8. What wastes result from an inadequate attention to or under- 
standing of traffic matters? And how are wasteful shipping practices 
being eliminated? 

This, it will be noted, does not cover fully the field of inquiry out- 
lined by the Secretary of Commerce. Additional and more specialized 
studies will be required to describe the traffic-management situation 
for individual industries. 


Findings and Conclusions 


The groundwork of this survey was a questionnaire mailed to 
representative firms of all kinds, sizes, and fields of activity. Study 
and careful analysis of the hundreds of replies received permit the 
drawing of certain conclusions: 

1. In considering the subject of traffic management it is neces- 
sary to understand, first of all, the meaning of the various traffic and 
transportation terms and the scope of the various kinds of traffic asso- 
ciations, bureaus, commissions, committees and departments. 

2. The place of traffic administration in business varies, it being 
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better established in certain industries, in certain branches of particy. 
lar industries, and in certain cities and sections of the country, tha, 
in others. It can, however, be broadly outlined as follows: 

It is a major phase of business activity. 

It is a vital managerial activity. 

It means traffic “management’’—not traffic ‘‘department.” 

It is basic and fundamental to the elimination of industrial waste, 
incident to transportation. : 

It is found in all industries, in all kinds of business, and in entg. 
prises of all sizes; and 

It is recognized as indispensable to large concerns, although no 
always properly evaluated. ; 

= the standpoint of personnel, traffic administration jg jp 
need of— 

More capable executives. 

Professional interpretation not only in educational institutions 
devoted to business training, but in business itself. 

Moral and financial support in the business institutions where jt 
has already been established; and : 3 

A method for measuring and recognizing traffic ability. 

The need for traffic administration can not be measured solely by 
(a) the number of employes, (b) the number of shipments, (c) the 
tonnage handled, nor (d) the total capitalization, but by a combing. 
tion of these characteristics. The small size of a business alone does 
not exclude it from scientifically managing what traffic it has. Th 
types of business establishments especially requiring traffic admipis- 
tration and well-organized traffic departments appear to be— 

Those handling perishable or semi-perishable commodities. 

Those handling bulk commodities. 

Those handling a large volume of traffic. 

Those handling a large number of shipments. 

Those handling a small volume of traffic and a large number of 
shipments; or handling a small number of shipments and a large 
volume of traffic. 

Those handling goods of high value. 

Those handling goods having a high transportation cost repre- 
sented in their sales value. 

Those in which transportation service is vital to the success of 
the enterprise. 

. Traffic functions are broad in scope and large in number. They 
can, however, be grouped under the five general headings of admin- 
istrative functions, cost functions, service functions, physical handling 
and transportation. 

4. The handling of certain traffic functions often is assigned to 
departments wholly independent of the traffic department; or traffic 
activities may be combined with others—purchasing, sales, credit, ac- 
counting—and jointly administered. Traffic control completely cen- 
tralized in a traffic department appears to be excellent policy and 
should be encouraged. 

5. The principal arguments advanced in favor of maintaining an 
industrial traffic department are— 

That it is a part of and necessary to the operation of business. 

That it eliminates waste and accomplishes savings the definite 
measurement of which proves the department to be profitable. 

That it renders many valuable but unmeasurable services to all 
departments which alone justify its maintenance; and 

That its value becomes evident when a comparison is made of con- 
ditions within a business prior to and following its establishment. 

The major reasons given for not having traffic administration or 
an established traffic department are— 

That the general situation surrounding a business does not require 
it, due to the nature, size or apparent need of the business. 

That the general organization policy of the business makes 3 
traffic department unnecessary. 

That the specific traffic situation surrounding the business does 
not justify it. 

That the general marketing policy of the business makes traffic 
administration unnecessary. 

Practically every large concern and most of the medium-sized 
ones participating in this survey have traffic administration. It is 
the small establishment that tries to operate without traffic manage- 
ment—generally because the need for it is not fully realized and be- 
cause of the cost factor. 

6. The cost of traffic administration varies with the kind and siz 
of the business, the attitude of its executives toward traffic work, 
the ability of the traffic manager, and other factors. 

The most important and effective of all transportation expendi- 
tures are made for traffic managerial salaries. Traffic managers 
salaries average $3,636 for businesses of all sizes, and range from $90 
to $15,000 and above. The salaries of the lesser traffic employes ap- 
pear to be comparable with those paid employes in the other depart- 
ments of a business. 


The amount that should be spent for traffic administration by any 
particular firm may be determined from a knowledge of: The total 
transportation bill; past accomplishments in recovering moneys eft0- 
neously paid out for transportation services (for example, ovél- 
charges); the possibility of recovering such moneys in the future and, 
more especially of preventing leaks of this kind; and the ‘‘unmeasu- 
able’ value of services performed. Traffic departments usually show 
a profit from their operations—the average for the larger concerns is 
well over 300 per cent. 

Money returns alone may justify the operation of a traffic depart- 
ment, but measurable results tell only a part of the story. Traffic 
departments merit their establishment, in many cases, because of the 
services performed for the business as a whole. Such services cal 
seldom be measured in dollars and cents. 

Traffic and transportation costs should be predetermined fo 
budgeting purposes; this can be accomplished by keeping the proper 
accounts. The heaviest transportation expenditures usually are made 
for transportation services performed by carriers, transportation 
services performed by the company itself, packing, and materials 
handling. Expenditures for packing are very important, amounting 
certain businesses to more than the cost of actual transportation. 
Outlays for materials-handling and plant transportation seldom af 
known because they seldom are separately accounted for, but they 
are believed to represent larger sums, in many instances, than aly 
other group of transportation costs. 

7. The need for traffic administration is not dictated by the siz 
of the business. Administration of traffic is necessary regardless of 
the amount of shipping. Size does, however, affect a firm’s need for 
a separate traffic department and the sum it can allot for traffic work, 

The cost of traffic administration, like the cost of all phases ° 
business administration, bears down most heavily upon the small col- 
cern. The problem of the small enterprise, therefore, is to § 
adequate traffic administration at a cost within its means. 

To maintain its own traffic department, or even a full-time traffic 
manager, is not only unnecessary but impossible for the firm doing ® 
small volume of business. Consequently for these firms capable 
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dministration—like capable legal counsel, medical aid, accounting or 
financial assistance—is only to be had from the outside. The services 
of outside traffic bureaus are available to the small shippers of every 
commodity. While such assistance must be selected with care, it 
solves the problem of the small concern. 

* Traffic administration of some kinds and to some extent can safely 
be delegated to an outside service bureau for handling; but at the same 
time some executive within the business should understand the con- 
cepts of traffic administration in order intelligently to follow and 
check the work of the outside agency. — : ; 

g. Economic wastes incident to industrial shipping very fre- 
quently result from a lack of cooperation, coordination, and basic 
understanding between the several departments comprising a business. 
Interdepartmental cooperation, coordination and understanding con- 
cerning traffic and transportation matters can be obtained by— 

Employing a_capable traffic manager and establishing a well- 
organized traffic department. 
~” Vesting in the traffic manager broad powers and jurisdiction over 
all the centralized traffic functions. ; : 

Supporting the traffic department financially and morally. 

Creating an understanding on the part of the other departments 
regarding the —- in which the traffic department can be of assist- 

them; an 
ee eablishing an understanding by the other departments of the 
jurisdiction of the traffic department over the decentralized traffic 
functions, and the nature of its control—that is, whether direct, 
supervisory, consultative or merely informational. 

Wastes due to a lack of traffic management may not wreck a 
business, but they remain a loss to society. One of the most suc- 
cessful traffic departments in the country lists—_ 

Failure to get the proper rates on commodities shipped. 

Failure to take advantage of the lowest rates available, time in 
transit considered. : 

Failure to combine less-than-carload shipments into carloads to 
get the benefit of carload rates. 

Failure to combine less-than-carload shipments ‘into carloads to 
“break bulk’’ point 

Failure to have shipments delivered to station nearest to ware- 
house or store to keep cartage charges to the minimum. 

Failure to check freight and express bills. 

Failure to make out and properly support claims against car- 
riers; and 

Failure to see that commodities shipped are properly packed to 
carry safely to destination— 

As the most frequent causes of waste in transportation—all the 
result of inadequate attention to and lack of proper understanding of 
traffic matters. 

Quite apart from questionnaire replies, many general suggestions 
might be offered in the interest of waste elimination—among them, 
that business establishments arrange to have their transportation 
situation investigated periodically just as they do their accounting 
situation. At a nominal cost they can have an unbiased, intellegent 
study made and a report rendered based upon a survey of their traffic, 
prepared by an outside traffic expert. Such report would make it pos- 
sible to correct promptly any unsatisfacto situation that might be 
revealed. If everything is in order and being properly handled, this 
assurance would in itself be worth having. Since traffic management 
is new, many concerns might find that they stand in need of a com- 
= - “es of their shipping and transportation policies and 
methods. 

The preliminary investigation here inaugurated points the way 
toward further research. It is highly desirable that additional traffic- 
management studies, as outlined by the Secretary of Commerce in 
his annual report for 1928, be undertaken at the earliest opportunity. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended January 3, which 
included New Year’s holiday, totaled 615,382 cars, according to 
the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

This was an increase of 76,963 cars over the preceding 
week, which included Christmas, but a decrease of 160,373 cars 
below the same week last year. It also was a reduction of 183,300 
cars below the corresponding week in 1929. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended January 


Fee for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
ollows: . 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,153 and 6,079; live 
stock, 2,007 and 2,147; coal, 33,680 and 39,008; coke, 2,289 and 2,629; 
forest products, 2,733 and 3,910; ore, 912 and 1,458; merchandise, L. 
¢. L., 44,864 and 53,428; miscellaneous, 45,687 and 62,713; total, 1931, 
37,325; 1930, 171,372; 1929, 178,128. 

i Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,321 and 2,463; live 
mock, 1,524 and 1,749; coal, 23,118 and 40,458; coke, 3,855 and 4,967; 
a products, 1,273 and 2,036; ore, 338 and 1,995; merchandise, L. 
130 ™ 34,515 and 41,361; miscellaneous, 43,792 and 61,307; total, 1931, 
2 “aes 1930, 156,336; 1929, 161,308. 

stock ahontas district: Grain and grain products, 211 and 222; live 
a 64 and 70; coal, 29,351 and 40,883; coke, 361 and 360; forest prod- 
vets, and 930; ore, 85 and 136; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,692 and 
_ ‘ mmiscellaneous, 3,910 and 5,507; total, 1931, 39,250; 1930, 53,799; 


Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,691 and 3,283; live 
rae 1,176 and 1,430; coal, 20,734 and 24,942; coke, 538 and 6558; 
C products, 7,929 and 12,882; ore, 637 and 916; merchandise, L. 
97.379. 8.499 and 32,424; miscellaneous, 35,175 and 43,450; total, 1931, 
‘979; 1930, 119,885; 1929, 123,652. 
live een enern district: Grain and grain products, 7,392 and 9,752; 
feveat oc 2 56:976 and 7,025; coal, 7,897 and 8,524; coke, 1,093 and 1,687; 
CL. ene 5,354 and 10,416; ore, 188 and 299; merchandise, 
8.630. yee and 24,150; miscellaneous, 19,361 and 26,685; total, 1931, 
yi 1980, 88,538; 1929, 93,264. 

8 1: hee Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,686 and 
and Seae"e stock, 7,630 and 7,993; coal, 13,510 and 13,362; coke, 140 
chandise, (OTCSt Products, 2,982 and 4,978; ore, 2,378 and 3,361; mer- 
total, 19317 C. L., 23,708 and 27,335; miscellaneous, 39,125 and 45,265; 
South » 100,159; 1930, 116,159; 1929, 123,765. 
live sto entern district: Grain and’ grain products, 4,403 and 5,613; 
forest pro’ 1,576 and 2,017; coal, 5,044 and 5,900; coke, 172 and 190: 
4 ucts, 3,130 and 5,666; ore, 351 and 682; merchandise, Teoni 


7 and 13 034 misce laneo 2 r i 
1 sy , 7 i 1 ’ ’ ’ 
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Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 32,857 and 41,133; live 
stock, 20,953 and 22,431; coal, 143,334 and 173,077; coke, 8,448 and 
10,535; forest products, 53.977 ‘and 40,818; ore, 4,889 and 8,847; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 168,286 and 197,423; miscellaneous, 212,638 and 
281,491; total, 1931, 615,382; 1930, 775,755; 1929, 798,682. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 
1931 1930 1929 


Week ending January 3.........++0+++++ 615,382 775,755 798,682 


PARCEL POST RATE INCREASE 


The National Council of Business Mail Users, by petition 
filed with the Commission in No. 24092, in the matter of the 
proposed changes in rates and regulations affecting fourth class 
mail matter, has asked that it and such other users of fourth 
class or parcel post mail as may desire to appear and be heard 
be granted an opportunity to appear before the Commission in 
oral hearings, that the burden of proving the right to confirma- 
tion of increases sought by the Postmaster General and to the 
granting of the petition filed by him recently, be placed upon 
the Postmaster General, and that reasonable opportunity be 
afforded to the parties. in interest to inspect the figures upon 
which the application is based, and to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses in support of, and in opposition to the application. 

The petitioner pointed out that the Commission had ordered 
that objections to the petition of the Postmaster General could 
be filed in writing on or before January 15, upon which date the 
matter would stand submitted for decision. It said the pro- 
cedure adopted by the Commission precluded it and all other 
interested parties from placing before the Commission “the true 
facts and figures upon which the Commission should act.” It 
asked that the Commision grant its petition and that the order 
of the Commission in question, dated December 8, 1930, be 
amended accordingly. 

The petitioner objected to the granting of the Postmaster 
General’s petition and application upon the grounds that the 
petition was insufficient to confer jurisdiction on the Commission 
to grant the relief demanded; that the facts alleged in the 
petition were denied and were insufficint to warrant the in- 
creases and readjustments in rates requested; that the applica- 
tion was not based on accurate or reliable cost figures; that 
fourth class matter was producing revenue in excess of the 
cost of rendering such services; that the increases requested 
were unwarranted and if granted would place an inequitable 
burden upon users of fourth class or parcel post mail in favor 
of users of other classes of mail. 


Asserting that the officials of Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
believe that the deficit now incurred by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the handling of parcel post can be overcome by readjust- 
ment of the rates for short distances, which would not materially 
affect express revenues, the express agency, in objections to the 
Postmaster General’s proposed changes in rates and regulations 
affecting fourth class mail matter, “earnestly protests against any 
attempt to recoup the losses from the handling of parcel post by 
reductions in parcel post rates, or by increasing the dimensions 
and weight limit of parcel post packages, thus diverting traffic 
from express to parcel post.”. The agency submitted that any 
reduction in parcel post rates or increase in the dimensions or 
weight limit of parcel post packages “which results in taking 
from the express service traffic in addition to that which has 
already been taken from it by parcel post tends to increase the 
cost of the handling and transportation of the matter left to that 
service, and may well jeopardize the very existence of the 
express service.” The agency pointed out that the Postmaster 
General proposed increases and decreases—increases in rates on 
short-haul business and decreases in rates on long-haul business. 

“It is respectfully submitted,” says the express agency, “that 
there is a public demand for express service, and that the public 
interest requires that such service be not impaired, nor its 
revenues depleted. In many instances, and particularly with re- 
spect to short hauls, the existing and proposed parcel post rates 
are much less than express rates, and it seems clear that parcel 
post rates for this short haul traffic can be increased so as to 
eliminate the parcel post deficit and yet not impair the express 
company’s revenues and service.” 

The express agency said it was believed that an increase of 
not more than 3 cents a parcel in zones 1, 2 and 3, on the matter 
now handled by the parcel post would produce additional revenue 
sufficient to wipe out the entire parcel post deficit of $15,570,- 
730.71 for the fiscal year 1930. 

The gross transportation revenues of the American Railway 
Express Company, predecessor of Railway Express Agency, in 
1921 amounted to $294,468,105, according to the express agency. 
In 1929 such revenues had declined to $283,319,727, and it is 
estimated that the gross revenues for 1930 will not reach $240,- 
000,000. In view of the declining business of the express com- 
pany, says the agency, it is respectfully urged that the Commis- 
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FAST ME 


LMOST “as the crow flies,” these four fast Norfolk 
A= Western through merchandise freight trains have 

traveled unceasingly on their way for years ... two 
from Cincinnati, Columbus and the Midwest to the Vir- 
ginias, the Carolinas, the Port of Norfolk and the Atlantic 
Seaboard; and two in the opposite direction. Connections 
are made at Norfolk with both steamer and rail lines—and 
at the Midwestern terminii with trains to and from the 


West. 


Over heavy rail on a rock-ballasted roadbed protected 
by up-to-the minute signal, interlocking and train control 
devices, adequate locomotive power pulls the modern 
freight-carrying equipment of these dependable Norfolk 
and Western merchandise trains. 


But recently christened—‘“The Skipper” and “The 
Pilot” (eastbound Trains Nos. 84 and 86), bring to mind 
alert, courageous skippers on the bridges and pilots at the 
wheels, bringing cargo-laden ships safely to port. “The 
Nomad” and “The Caravan” (westbound Trains Nos. 85 
and 99), suggest stout-hearted tribes of trading rovers and 
the camel-mounted bands of traveling merchants in the 
Orient bringing their goods to busy marts of trade. 


Though these four modern merchandise trains uphold 
all of the traditions of their name sources, they continue all 
of the romance of present day industry. May they be help- 
ful in aiding the hoped-for better conditions of 1931. 


Shippers and receivers of freight who appreciate efficient 
service, humanized by an intensively trained personnel, char- 
acterized by highly modern facilities and equipment—and the 
practical experience that gets freight trains to destinations “‘on 
time”—will be benefitted by calling on their nearest Norfolk 
and Western Freight Traffic Department representative. 


NORFOLK*, WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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sion do not approve parcel post rates which will unnecessarily 
cause a further decline. 

“The express is the only agency engaged in the general 
transportation of packages -in interstate commerce with pas- 
senger train service, including pick-up and delivery, which is 
subject to regulation,” says the agency. “Its largest competitors 
are not subject to regulation, and the result has been that a con- 
siderable loss of business has been incurred by the express com- 
pany to such competitors. The express company’s service and 
rates being subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it is respectfully submitted that this Commission 
should protect the rates and business of the express company to 
the greatest extent possible in the public interest.” 

The Southeastern Express Company concurred 
objections of the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 

The Trenton (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce submitted ob- 
jections to the proposed increases in rates on fourth class mail 
matter as sought by the Postmaster General, no objection being 
raised at this time to the proposed increase in the limit of size 
of articles and parcels. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation filed a _ protest 
against the Postmaster General’s proposals to increase parcel 
post rates. 


in the 


VOLUME OF FREIGHT 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in November, 1930, amounted to 32,295,282,000 net ton 
miles, according to reports received from the railroads by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Compared with November, 1929, this was a reduction of 
6,445,374,000 net ton miles or 16.6 per cent, and a reduction of 
9,696,171,000 net ton miles or 23.1 per cent under November, 
1928. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in November was a reduction of 17.2 per cent compared with 
the same month in 1929, while the Southern district reported 
a decrease of 16.1 per cent. The Western district reported a 
reduction of 16.1 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in the first eleven months of 1930 amounted to 393,078,- 
920,000 net ton miles, a reduction of 63,188,181,000 net ton miles 
or 13.8 per cent under the corresponding period in 1929, and a 
reduction of 46,434,218,000 net ton miles or 10.6 per cent under 
the same period in 1928. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the eleven months’ 
period in 1930 reported a reduction of 14.2 per cent in the vol- 
ume of freight traffic handled, compared with the same period 
in 1929, while the Southern district reported a decrease of 14.2 
per cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 13.2 per 
cent. 


MOVEMENT OF FREIGHT 


The average speed of freight trains in November, 1930, was 
the highest for any corresponding period on record, amounting 
to an average of 14.1 miles an hour, according to reports filed 
by the rail carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

This represents the average an hour for all freight trains 
between terminals, including yard and road delays, no matter 
from what cause. 

The average speed for November was an increase of eight- 
tenths of one mile above that for the same month in 1929. 

The average speed of freight trains in the first eleven 
months of 1930 was also the highest on record, amounting to 
13.8 miles an hour, compared with 13.1 miles in the first eleven 
months of 1929. 

Average daily movement a freight car in November, 1930, 
was 27.5 miles, compared with 32.4 miles for the same month 
in 1929 and 33.2 miles in November, 1928. 

In computing the average movement a day, account is taken 
of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit, cars in 
process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing or await- 
ing repairs and also surplus cars on side tracks for which no 
load is immediately available. The car surplus in November 
was seventy per cent greater than the same month in 1929, 
which had an undoubted effect on the reduction in daily move- 
ment per freight car, according to the bureau. 

The average load a car in November, 1930, was 26.6 tons, 
including less than carload lot freight as well as carload freight. 
This was a decrease of six-tenths of one ton below the average 
for November, 1929, and a decrease of nine-tenths of one ton 
below that for November, 1928. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for November and 
the eleven months ended with November, 1930, and 1929, for 
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the country as a whole, compiled from carrier reports by the 





bureau of statistics, follow: 
NOVEMBER 


Average number of miles operated......... 
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Railway operating revenues........ 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 
Maintenance of equipment............. 
Traffic 
Transportation 
Miscellaneous operations 
General 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 
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Railway operating expenses........ 
Net revenue from railway operations...... 
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Uncollectible railway revenues............. 
Railway operating income.......... 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 


Net railway operating income..... 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 
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1930 
242,761.61 


311,041,504 
*48,709,635 
8,290,476 
12,020,358 
8,877,686 
1,103,391 
252,081 


398,786,436 
49,220,243 
75,403,324 

146,413,202 

3,819,195 
15,383,312 
986,475 

299,301,254 
99,485,182 
25,900,546 

58,020 


73,526,616 


9,072,875 
2,384,636 


62,069,105 
75.05 


1929 
242,817.73 


$ 384,507,00 
+6 ; 


499,778,257 


68,069,473 
99,543,514 
10,830,971 
174,672,265 
4,518,792 
16,576,433 
1,443,144 
372,768,304 
127,009,953 
29,918,678 
108,9 

96,982,317 


8,181,448 
2,160,238 


86,640,631 
74.59 


*Includes $2,151,336 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


fIncludes $2,833,822 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 


tIncludes approximately $2,988,449 back mail pay. 


ELEVEN MONTH 
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Railway operating revenues........ 
Expenses: 
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Railway operating expenses........ 


Net revenue from railway oeprations..... * 
Railway tax accruals 
Uncollectible railway revenues............. 
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Railway operating income.......... 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............. 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............ 

Net railway operating income..... 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 


4Includes 
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242,759.27 


3,804,892,256 


{674,193,253 


925 
100,144,397 


155,962,612 
115,406,152 
12,248,914 
3,365,310 
4,965,024,235 


669,255,694 


3,678,175,634 
1,286,848,601 
334,391,444 
853,867 


951,603,290 


91,681,700 
25,411,559 


834,510,031 
74.08 


FUEL REPARATION JUDGMENT 


The federal court for the southern district of Ohio, wester 
division, has given judgment in No. 4020, Nelson Fuel Co. et al. 
vs. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. to the complainants in Nelsol 
Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & O. et al., 83 I. C. C. 737, on awards of 
reparation made by the Commission on account of unreasor 
able rates on coal from mines on Greenbrier & Eastern and the 
Sewell Valley between March 2, 1922, and April 18, 1925, t0 


various interstate .destinations. 


1929 
242,672.64 


$4,491,102,052 
8799,558,010 
4135,766,146 


5,890,912,371 


804,414,190 
1,113,963,848 
119,399,727 
1,939,168,363 
54,070,271 
179,023,946 
12,865,410 


4,197,174,935 


1,693,737,436 
78,619,698 
1,066,006 


1,314,051,731 


88,082,527 
23,261,885 


1,202,707,319 


71,25 


32,730,056 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
37,144,131 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
4Includes approximately $33,562,568 back mail pay. 


The Commission held that 


the New River district rate would have been the reasonable 
rate to have applied from the mines on those short lines. 

The court gave judgment for the difference and accordits 
to advices received by E. H. Scott, the judgments, which it 
cluded interest for the period involved, have been paid. The 
amounts for which judgment was given, including interest, fol 
low: Imperial Smokeless Coal Co., $130,363.55; Meadow Creek 
Coal Co., $79,210.88; Greenbrier Smokeless Coal Co., $70,914.58: 
Nelson Fuel Co., $196,437.25; Francis Coal Co., $46,123.75, and 


Margarette Coal Co., $142,466.50. 
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How a Motor Freight Line Operates 


Greatest Development in Highway Carrier Services Since 1925—President of Large Mid-West 
Company Asks for Regulation of Rates and Services—‘‘Racketeer” and “Cut-Throat” Prac- 
tices Seriously Retard Development—Truck Line Business Increased 100 Per Cent in 


Year of Depression—Company to Add Plane Service to Motor Freight Operation 


By HoMeErR H. SHANNON 


and busses the more one is 
impressed with the idea that 
something revolutionary is 
happening in transportation. 
Just what that something is 
cannot readily be made out 
just because it is happening 
so fast. Examiner Leo Flynn, 
in charge of the motor co- 
ordination investigation be- 
ing conducted by the Com- 
mission, is quoted as saying 
that the transportation situ- 
ation is changing so rapidly 
that it is almost impossible 
to know what it is from day to day. This country 
is so broad that the most alert observer cannot hope 
to keep pace with the current trend, except in a most 
general way, he said. Innovations are coming too 
rapidly, without a sufficient crystallization as yet of 
general outlines to make the picture intelligible. 
That there is a growing appreciation of the extent 
to which the transportation “setup” is being re- 
vamped by trucks and busses—a kind of general 
awakening—is fairly evident. Most of the novelty 
of automobiles has long since worn off. There has 





J. L. Keeshin, president, 
Keeshin Motor Express 
Company. 


HE more information one 
obtains about the opera- 
tion of motor freight lines 








developed, it subsided, and all such talk was generally 
regarded as discredited by the more level headed in the 
transportation industry as well as out of it. 


a 


A modern refrigerator truck used to distribute small lot shipments in 
area local to point eenetae by packing company via rail and carload 
r 


been talk of what the automobile was going to do to the 
railroads for a great many years, but a decade or so 
after it began, nothing of a startling nature having 








Tractor, Semi-trailer and trailer typical of equipment used b 
reight lines over the country. Th 





motor 
e usual load of this operating unit 
is 28,000 pounds of merchandise freight. 





ate. Dry ice is the refrigerant. 


Great Expansion Since 1925 


But, since that hiatus, there has been, as it were, a 
sudden awakening, though the verdict is not yet in. 
One of the things that stands out clearly in the testi- 
mony so far received in the investigation the Com- 
mission has under way is that the motor transport 
industry seemed to gather its forces together about 
1925 and begin to do the things that were prophesied 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Testimony of repre- 
sentatives both of the new common carrier systems 
and of the older rail industry is to the effect that 
progress of the highway carriers has been much more 
pronounced since 1925 than before. A definite divid- 
ing line is, perhaps, unsatisfactory, but that year is 
frequently mentioned in the testimony as setting a 
kind of B.C. and A.D. It is almost as though the 
truck and bus had suddenly sprung, full grown, like 
some mythical angel or demon. 

Representatives of the truck and bus industries 
tell of augmented expansion after 1925. Railroad 
officials report a sudden blossoming of competing 
carriers on the highways of a nature calling for their 
respect about that time. 

If one cannot see the forest for the trees, he can 
at least see a tree. If he does that intelligently he 
may get a fairly good idea of a forest by a simple 
process of multiplication. The how and why of a 
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tree might be expected to give some insight into the how and 
why of a forest. 

One of the results of an investigation of the kind indicated 
is to discover, if it was not already known, that some of the 
large operators of common carrier truck services are as anxious 
for federal regulation as their competitors are supposed to be 
for them to have it. J. L. Keeshin, president of one of the 
largest motor freight lines in the central west, for instance, 
expressed himself emphatically on the subject when questioned. 

“We have already applied to the Illinois commission for a 
certificate of convenience and necessity,” he said, “and want 
both state and federal regulation. That’s the only way to get 
rid of the racketeers and of cut-throat competition.” 

His attitude is similar to that expressed by Ralph Budd, 
president of the Great Northern, in an address before the Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce January 7. 

“Regulation is absolutely necessary for the railways them- 
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erally has been the greatest obstacle the reliable operator has 
had to overcome, he says. 

“They have been ‘stung’ so many times on the business they 
have given to a man who went into the trucking business on a 
down-payment for his truck, that the reliable operator has a 
hard time of it. If the shipper hasn’t been ‘stung’ himself, he 
has heard of some one who has—either he couldn’t collect q 
claim for damaged goods, the shipment was lost entirely, or 
service was bad. 

“As soon as we receive a certificate of convenience and 
necessity and other reliable operators receive theirs the racket. 
eers will automatically lose out. The shipper will have a 
guide to go by and will have assurance of proper protection for 
his shipments.” 

He explained that his company had filed an application 
before the Illinois commission for a certificate, on which action 
was expected soon. Though Illinois has had a law requiring 
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selves and it is, likewise, necessary for other public transporta- 
tion agencies; indeed all public utilities require regulation in 
order to survive the vicissitudes of excessive and uncontrolled 
competition,” Mr. Budd said. “Proper regulation will tend to 
strengthen rather than weaken the developing common carrier 
highway transportation industry.” 


Absence of Shipper Confidence Principal Obstacle 


Naturally, Mr. Keeshin approached the subject more directly 
from the viewpoint of the motor transport industry, but the 
purport of his remarks was just that—that effective regulation 
is essential to the development of a stable highway transporta- 
tion industry, as well as that it is to the interest of the rail- 
roads. 

Belief on the part of the shipping public in the reliability 
of common carrier truck services and the financial respon- 
sibility of the operators is an absolute essential before the in- 
dustry can realize anything like its full potentialities, he in- 
sisted. The absence of any such conviction among shippers gen- 


Territory served by Keeshin Motor Express Company. 
Over-night door-to-door delivery is maintained between 
all points, the maximum haul being about 300 miles. 


certificates of convenience and necessity 
for the operation of truck common car- 
rier services within the state since 1920, 
it was pointed out, not a single certifi- 
cate has ever been issued and there has 
been no interference with the large num- 
ber of businesses that have been estab- 
lished. 

In making clear what he meant by 
“racketeering” in the industry, Mr. 
Keeshin resorted to a statement of cases 
within his own knowledge and experi- 
ence. A variety of promotion schemes 
have flourished, he said, that are essel- 
tially truck-selling devices. The pro- 
moter promises to keep the purchaser’s truck busy with loads 
‘and let the man pay for the truck out of his earnings. Dis 
aster in one form or another, both for the man operating the 
truck and the shipper whose goods he is carrying, is an almost 
certain aftermath, Mr. Keeshin says. 


Rate Stabilization Desired 


While, in Mr. Keeshin’s opinion, the greatest difficulty faced 
by the truck operator is that of convincing new clients that 
their shipments will be properly protected and cared for, stabil- 
ization of rates that would result from adequate regulation 1s 
only slightly less important. Under existing conditions, the 
reliable operator who attempts to maintain a one price policy 
is faced with nearly as many troubles on that score as on the 
score of responsibility. Rate bargaining is inevitable without 
regulation. That carries with it a long train of other evils 
and dangers, both for the truck operator and the public. I 
trying to get a profit out of rates that in themselves are not 
adequately compensatory, the operator is prone to overload equiP 
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ment, keep drivers on the road too long, and resort to other 
measures that may mean business suicide, make the highways 
dangerous, and fail to provide the essential margin of protection 
for the shippers’ interest in his goods. 

Actual experience, it was pointed out, has shown that the 
individual operator cannot be counted on to get a return for 
his services that will enable him to continue in business. A 
great many of them crowd too closely to the line dividing un- 
profitable and profitable operation, in the matter of rates as 
well as in other respects, and the least thing of an unexpected 
nature that comes up throws them over that line. The result 
is‘that business is taken from the established company; there 
is the public waste of a business failure and over duplication 
of facilities. 

Added to those considerations, regulation would provide a 
basis for joint rates between motor lines and the rail carriers. 
Mr. Keeshin expressed himself as convinced that he could do 
a much larger business if such rates were provided, and that 
the public would benefit. An effective coordination of the 
advantages of the two types of service is obviously impossible 
without the stability in the truck common carrier industry that 
regulation would bring, he held. 


A Link Between the Old and New 


Some indication of Mr. Keeshin’s competence to speak on 
such matters, as well as an understanding of this new industry, 
the common carrier motor freight line, may be obtained from 
a brief outline of the growth of the company he heads and the 
nature of its services. His was the first company to operate 
long distance trucking service from Chicago, according to his 
statement, and is nearly eighteen years old. It establishes a 
direct link between transportation of the present and that of 
the past, in that he was in the teaming and cartage business 
before he began to use motor trucks. A striking comment on 
the progress of recent years is contained in his statement that, 
at the time, far off in 1912 and 1913, when horses provided the 
motive power for his rolling equipment, three days were re- 
quired for a round trip to Joliet from Chicago, a distance of 38 
miles. Even after the first trucks were put on, the drivers were 
gone four or five days on trips to South Bend, Ind. The one- 
way trip now requires five hours. 

“Until 1917, there were times that, when I got through 
paying my drivers their salaries, I didn’t have anything left 
for myself. I had to wait until Tuesday or Wednesday to get 
in enough money to pay bills and buy gasoline.” Some slight 
traces of satisfaction in obstacles overcome was evident in Mr. 
Keeshin’s manner. In 1930, a year in which the railroads were 
having a bad time, his company did a gross business of $500,000, 
which was an increase of 100 per cent over 1929. Mr. Keeshin 
said he expected to do a gross business of approximately three 
quarters of a million in 1931. 

“Our business gradually increased—but slowly—up to 1925,” 
he continued. “But, in 1925, we really started to expand. In 
the last few years the shipper has learned what the savings to 
be realized by using a motor freight line are. He is just finding 
out how to use the truck. The manufacturer in the small town 
is finding that it gives him competitive advantages that didn’t 
exist before. Within a radius of truck operation, he can give 
his customers just as good service as the manufacturer in the 
large city. When he had to confine himself to the railroads, 
he was at a serious disadvantage. Rail service out of Chicago, 
for instance, is much more satisfactory than it is out of Sterling, 
Ill, where we have one of our principal terminals. We give 
over-night service between all the points we reach. By actual 
test, it requires from three to four days to get shipments between 
a good many of them when the railroad is used.” 


Territory Served, Rates, Etc. 


The territory served by Keeshin Motor Express Company 
extends from Goshen and Elkhart, Ind., on the east, to Clinton 
and Davenport, Ia., on the west. The distance from Chicago to 
Goshen is 123 miles and from Chicago to Davenport 176 miles. 
Main terminals are owned at South Bend, Ind., and Sterling, 
Ill, in addition to that at Chicago. As stated, the service be- 
tween all points is over-night, and, according to Mr. Keeshin, 
operations are on schedule 99 per cent of the time. The tariffs 
of the company provide for rail classification of shipments and 
the rates are, on the average, about fifteen cents above rail 
rates, The business includes practically everything that or- 
dinarily moves at rail less-carload rates, but principally con- 
sists of such commodities as foodstuffs, produce, drugs, paints, 
varnish, clothing, pipe and fittings, castings, sugar, etc. Ship- 
ments for any given month average around second class. 

The company operates 123 motor units, consisting of 
tractors, four-wheel trailers, semi-trailers, six-wheeel trucks, and 
4 number one-ton trucks for emergency service. The semi- 
trailers have an average capacity of about 18,000 pounds— 
equivalent to about one and a half times the load in the average 
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merchandise car—and the four-wheel trailers of from 8 to 10 


thousand pounds. State laws limit the hauling units to a tractor, 
semi-trailer and trailer, at the maximum. 

On shipments out of Chicago the rates published are 
straight rail rates for the first three classes. Fourth class, rule 
25, and rule 26 rates are approximately 10 to 12 per cent above 
rail rates. A minimum charge of $1.00 on individual shipment 
tends to bring the general average of the rates on the first 
three classes slightly above that for rail service. On what Mr. 
Keeshin called the local business, that between points outside 
of Chicago, the rates are approximately 15 per cent higher 
than rail rates on all classes. The larger part of the business 
is on the local rates. On shipments between the Indiana points 
and points beyond Chicago on the west, the rates provided in the 
company tariffs break on Chicago. Two hundred miles, it was 
stated, is the maximum distance at which the motor line can 
operate profitably on rates approximating those charged by the 
railroads. 

A significant statement made in connection with discussion 
of the rates of competitors was: “I have never carried less- 
carload shipments at less than rail rates, and have never carried 
carload tonnage at rail rates.” The sphere of the motor truck 
is that of less-carload or merchandise shipments, he held, and 
profitable operation ordinarily requires rates slightly higher 
than those charged by the railroads. 


The service performed should justify the higher rates, Mr. 
Keeshin felt, and he expressed himself as believing that that 
would be recognized by any regulatory body that might have 
supervision. In addition to the convenience of greater speed 
provided by the trucking line, store-door pick-up and delivery is 
included, there is less handling of goods so that packing expense 
can be curtailed, and greater flexibility in meeting the shippers’ 
needs in a number of ways is possible. 


The importance of shipper good-will to the operator of a 
motor freight line was strongly emphasized. On that score, 
prompt handling of claims holds a central position in this com- 
pany’s practices, as they were explained. Claims are invariably 
paid at the earliest possible moment. An illustration offered by 
Mr. Keeshin will show what is meant. 


One Reason for Growth 


In September, one of the company’s trucks left Chicago in 
the evening with shipments for Davenport, Clinton and adjacent 
points. It was a large six-wheel truck, and had a full load. 
When about 60 miles out of Chicago there was an accident and 
the truck burned to the ground. 


“I happened to be coming in from Davenport, and arrived at 
the scene about 4:30 in the morning,” said Mr. Keeshin. “I called 
Chicago by phone immediately and got men down to check up 
the shipments. There were fourteen different consignors. I 
called all of them the first thing in the morning and told them 
of the loss and asked them to duplicate their shipments. The 
duplicate shipments were picked up about 7:30 or 8:00 in the 
morning and all of them delivered by four o’clock that after- 
noon. At the time I asked the consignors to duplicate their 
shipments, I also told them to send in bills and invoices. All 
of those fiat did so received a check that day for the loss. 
The shippers had made a double sale, paid no cartage charge on 
the first shipments, and delivery on the second was only five 
or six hours late.” 

“We almost felt that the fire had been a good thing before 
we got through,” Mr. Keeshin commented. 

The company maintains cargo insurance ranging from 
$10,000 on the smaller trucks up to $25,000 on the larger units. 
It also has liability insurance. 


Railroad Operating Principles Adopted 


In its physical aspects, the company has attempted to pat- 
tern its operations on the best railroad practice. A _ tractor- 
trailer operation predominates and is being further extended all 
the time. Business between the two main terminals at Chicago 
and Sterling consists almost entirely of a shuttle-like movement 
of loaded trailers between the two points. A “division point” is 
maintained at DeKalb, Ill. There the driver out of Chicago un- 
hooks his tractor and hitches to the trailer brought in by the 
man out of Sterling, and vice versa. In that way it is unneces- 
sary for drivers to put up at hotels and other efficiencies are 
realized. Loaded trailers out of Chicago move straight through 
to Sterling, where the shipments are classified for local move- 
ment outbound. Shipments destined to consignees along the 
route traveled are not unloaded. It would be necessary to 
operate a local truck out of Sterling on the route leading to 
Chicago in any event, it was explained, and the through move- 
ment of the shipments has been found more than to justify itself. 
The loaded trailers leave Sterling and Chicago around 9:00 p. m. 
and arrive at the opposite end about 4:00 a. m. The local move- 
ment out from the terminals, with a different set of drivers, 
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begins about 6:00 a. m., all shipments being delivered by approx- 
imately 10:30 in the morning. 

The best testimony as to the success of the company’s 
methods is presented by the remarkable growth of its business 
at a time when that of the older rail lines experienced a decided 
slump. The same comment might be made with respect to the 
question as to whether there is a real place for the motor freight 
line in the country’s transportation arrangements. Possibly a 
prophetic glimpse into the future may be obtained from Mr. 
Keeshin’s statement that airplane service is to be inaugurated 
by his company in the spring. There are now two licensed 
pilots in the organization learning the business, he said. One 
plane will be put in operation between Chicago and Davenport, 
at first, principally as an emergency auxiliary. It will provide 
a still further means of speedy interchange of goods, and, while 
it may not pay at first, it will be evidence of the comanpy’s effort 
to give the fastest and most complete transportation service 
that modern means will provide. 

“It is just one more forward step in building up a modern 
transport system,” Mr. Keeshin asserted. 


TRUCK COMPANY WANTS CERTIFICATE 


A hearing, limited purely to formal matters surrounding the 
application, rates and services, and territory involved, on appli- 
cation, of the Keeshin Motor Express Company for a certificate 
of convenience and necessity was held before the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission January 15, the hearing having been set over 
from January 14. As there has never been a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity granted to a motor truck common carrier 
in the state, considerable interest attaches to the proceeding. 
From the number of railroad attorneys present and informal 
comment made at the hearing, it is expected that stiff opposi- 
tion to granting of the certificate will be offered by the car- 
riers. The territory served by the truck line extends across 


the northern part of the state, from one border to another. A 
further hearing was set for February 26, at which time detailed 
evidence as to the financial responsibility of the applicant and 
public convenience and necessity will be presented. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In view of the fact that everyone seems to be talking about 
the competition of motor trucks and motor busses with the 
railroads, and because everyone seems to have assumed that the 
railroad executives were correct in their statements about the 
motor truck paying no taxes, or inadequate taxes, I feel some 
hesitancy in saying that all those who seem to be discussing 
this subjetc appear to be ignoring certain facts which stick out 
like a sore thumb. 

In the testimony at New York, in the motor truck investiga- 
tion, which is being conducted by the Commission, one motor 
truck witness put into the record the taxes he paid to the states 
through which he operated and his figures showed that he was 
assessed within a few dollars of ten per cent of his investment. 
The registration fees and gas taxes in most of the states, if 
not all, more than pay for the construction and upkeep of the 
state highways. 

There are certain country highways which are feeders to 
the state highways largely made up of roads that are not im- 
proved for motor truck transportation, where all of the taxable 
interests in the state are assessed for their construction and 
maintenance. Every city or town that imposes taxes includes 
a certain amount for the upkeep of the city or town streets. 
The railroads have to pay their share of such taxes just as 
every other business interest and taxpayer, but the railroad 
pays no more than its proportion. Very many of these streets 
are not used by motor trucks competing with the railroads, yet 
they have to pay their share exactly as the railroad pays its. 

Mr. Garland, in his article appearing on page 1571 of The 
Traffic World of December 20, has this to say: 

Speaking of taxes brings to mind the competition between rail 
carriers and bus lines. The first pays taxes, the latter does not. 


Nobody seems to know just why, but by applying the wider vision 
theory of the President, that could be changed. 


It is astounding that such statements should be made by 
men who are supposed to be careful in the statements they 
make. The railroads have to pay gas taxes, registration and 
all of the other taxes, which are assessed by the communities 
through which they operate and which impose taxes, on the 
bus lines which they operate in competition with their own 
rails. In some states the taxes on a single bus amounts to 
ten per cent of its cost and when the railroads say that motor 
bus and motor truck lines are not taxed for the upkeep of the 
roads they use, they are either ignorant of the facts or are 
making gross misrepresentations. 

In the investigation now being conducted by the Commission 
the railroads have admitted putting on bus lines when there 
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was an adequate number operating to serve the public need, 
The railroads have to pay the same taxes on these busses ag 
their competitors. They know the taxes are substantial and 
that the gasoline tax is heavy, and yet they say these lines are 
not taxed; that the roads are built free for them when they know 
that is not the case. 

The motor truck can give a far better service on short-haul 
traffic than the railroads can expect to give. They will handle 
freight from store door to store door even between New York 
and Philadelphia in substantially less time than the railroads 
can handle it. The motor trucks increase the shipping day 
about fifty per cent, because they accept freight up to late in 
the afternoon, whereas a shipper must get his freight away 
from his place of business very early in the afternoon in order 
to made a four o’clock delivery at the New York receiving sta- 
tions. 

The motor truck performs a service that the railroads have 
consistently refused to perform. Is the public to be taxed for 
the shortsightedness of the railroads? Is the public expected 
to accept an inferior form of transportation when a superior 
one is available? That is what the railroads seem to think. 

It is doubtful if Congress is going to pass any legislation 
that will require a shipper using his own trucks, to publish his 
rates and file them with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or any other commission and unless the private carrier and 
contract carrier are regulated in the same manner as the com- 
mon carrier, the legislation will not be worth the paper on which 
it is written. That has proved to be the case in every state 
that has so far undertaken to regulate the rates of motor truck 
common carriers, and you cannot make a common Carrier out 
of a private carrier by legislative fiat. 

One other thing seems to have escaped the attention of 
those who are attempting motor bus and truck regulation. How 
can a federal law be framed to impose direct taxation on inter. 
state commerce in addition to the taxes imposed by the states? 
The only way this can be done is through the income tax, which 
is already effective. 

Do those who are advocating legislation expect the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission (if that is to be the regulatory 
body) to fix rates at a point that will drive the traffic back 
to the railroads? Is it possible that there are persons in the 
United States who think that a superior form of transportation 
can be legislated out of business? 

It seems to me that everyone who is discussing this subject 
is tackling it from the wrong end. The Traffic World, in the 
third plank in its platform, suggests a special fee for the use 
of the highway as a place of doing business. Does The Traffic 
World think that there is no special fee charged for the motor 
trucks and motor busses, operated as common carriers, by the 
states through which they operate? 


In the last plank in its platform The Traffic World urges 
that if motor vehicles are not to be regulated then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. If The Traffic World has in 
mind rescinding the interstate commerce act, which I doubt, 
that plank is indeed a weak one, but I am inclined to interpret 
it more liberally. 

My solution of the present difficulty would be for the rail- 
roads to operate motor trucks in exactly the same way their 
competitors are operating them. That is exactly what they 
are doing with their motor busses. There is no regulation of 
either busses or trucks except that which applies in each state 
through which they operate. Here is a field in which the rail- 
road can operate without regulation. 

The motor truck companies that are now in existence are 
serving their patrons well. The shippers are not demanding 
any legislation looking toward their regulation. The motor 
truck companies are studying the shippers’ needs and are giving 
the shippers the service and the rates they want. Many of the 
motor truck companies are making money. There are just as 
many weak railroads that are running in the red, comparatively, 
as there are motor trucks. Some of these motor truck lines 
have been doing business for fifteen years and in a number 
of instances they are charging substantially higher rates than 
the railroads are charging, but getting the business because of 
superior service. 

If the railroads will take over some of these lines, put them 
in charge of competent motor truck operators who understand 
the public need, and will make a serious effort to give the 
shipping public what it wants in the way of service, a large 
majority of the shippers would be willing to patronize the rail- 
road truck lines, and have so expressed themselves. On the 
other hand, if the railroads put on these lines with a view 
to destroying competition they would very soon get regulation 
and in ‘all probability would get something like they got in the 
Panama Canal act. 

All this situation requires is an intelligent study on the 
part of the carriers and a determination to adopt any method 
of transportation that is superior to what they have been givins 
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the public for the last one hundred years. Their present atti- 
tude is reactionary and it is doubtful if they will ever get any 
legislation through Congress intended to hamstring a superior 
form of transportation. 

There is hardly a railroad man who makes a public address 
who does not emphasize the fact that his hands are tied by 
federal regulation. Here is a situation where they can operate 
without their hands being tied and yet, so far as the motcr 
truck is concerned, they are standing on the housetops yelling 
for more regulation which would apply to the bus lines they 
operate just the same as it would apply to truck lines which 
they might operate. If they dislike regulation, why are they 
advocating it? 

The trouble with the railroad men is that they are in a 
rut; they lack vision. This is probably because they have had 
a monopoly of freight handling for so long that they apparently 
have come to the conclusion that all transportation belongs 
to them as a divine right. The railroad executives in this 
situation have not measured up to the stature they were once 
supposed to possess. What they need is vision and not legis- 
lation. 

W. H. Chandler, 
Manager, Traffic Bureau, Merchants’ Assn. of N. Y. 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1931. 





We are not assuming the. responsibility of speaking for the rail- 
roads, or for anyone but ourselves, but, surely, Mr. Chandler does 
not mean to indicate that there are statements from representative 
railroad sources that the motor vehicles pay ‘‘no taxes or inadequate 
taxes?” The railway executives said nothing to that effect in their 
declaration of policy adopted at the New York meeting last November. 

As to Mr. Chandler’s question as to how a federal law can be 
framed to impose direct taxation on interstate motor vehicle com- 
merce, we should say it would be easy to charge a fee for the use 
of the highways when used by common carriers. 

So far as Mr. Chandler’s remarks concerning The Traffic World's 
platform are concerned, we are familiar with the fact that, in some 
pongo fee for the use of the highways is charged, and we have 
so stated. 

As to equalization of regulation as between the railroads and 
the motor vehicles, we do not see how there can be any question as 
to what we mean. We have advocated imposing some regulation on 
the motor vehicles or taking some of it from the railroads, or both, 
in an effort to bring about equalization. We have even gone into 
some detail in this respect and have certainly not advocated repeal 
of the interstate commerce act. 

_ There may be other solutions of the problem, but can Mr. Chandler 
seriously believe and state that it is fair or sound economically to 
regulate one form of transportation and permit another competing 
kind to operate without equal regulation? 

We should get farther if men who discuss these problems would 
recognize and admit certain principles.—Editor The Traffic World. 


MOTOR VEHICLE COORDINATION 


(Special Correspondence from St. Paul, Minn.) 


Recommendations for legislation to regulate motor truck and 
bus operation on the highways, made by Carl R. Gray, Jr., and 
A. M. Fenton, vice-presidents of the C. St. P. M. & O., marked 
the first day of the Commission’s hearing in No. 23400, motor 
vehicle coordination, held in St. Paul, at the St. Paul Hotel, 
before Attorney-Examiner Leo J. Flynn. Sitting with him, at 
Mr. Flynn’s invitation, were F. W. Matson, member of the Min- 
hesota commission, and B. C. Larkin, member of the North 
Dakota commission. 

Almost the entire day was taken up with testimony and 
exhibits presented by representatives of the Omaha line. Mr. 
Fenton, however, and Thomas J. Kenniff, general freight agent, 
and Edward L. Pardee, passenger traffic manager, included in 
their presentations information of a general nature and some 
particular figures with reference to the four other rail lines 
with headquarters in the Twin Cities—the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, the Soo Line and the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
—as Well as their own. William T. Faricy, general solicitor 
for the Omaha line, who was the chairman of the local legal 
committee of preparation, conducted the examination. 

Mr. Kenniff began by presenting a series of maps intended 
to show to what extent competing truck lines paralleled the 
railroads in the north central states. With reference to the 
Omaha, he stated that such routes paralleled practically the 
whole system and that, in only a few cases, were there routes 
that might serve as railroad feeders. He spoke at some length 
about the regulations now in effect in those states under which 
— are supposed to operate. All of them had regulatory 
aws, he said, except Nebraska, but, because in all instances 
legislatures overlook laws necessary to give their commissions 
adequate police powers, and because enforcing appropriations 
are generally totally inadequate, the result is that trucks “are 
eenating in many instances without complying with the law.” 
€ mentioned, as an instance, that, while the general practice 
r to divide, for purposes of regulation, the trucks into three 
that common carrier, contract, and private—the fact was 
that trucks and trucking organizations were frequently not stay- 
ing within the classifications called for in their certificates. In 
Some instances, he said, such violations were brought to the 
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attention of the commissions by the law department of his 
railroad, but that, generally, the commissions could “do very 
little about it.” 

The witness’s figures showed that, in 1929, there were op- 
erating, under certificates, in Minnesota, 69 common carrier 
trucking companies, with a total of 211 trucks and 39 trailers. 
These covered 6,000 miles in regular routes operated over 5,000,- 
000 truck miles in that year and carried 191,645 tons of freight 
for a gross revenue of $1,289,859.45. That the business was 
growing, he said, was proved by the fact that 327 vehicle 
licenses for common carrier trucks and trailers were issued in 
the first eleven months of 1930. Again, he added, the common 
carrier trucks were only a small proportion of the total, since 
his figures showed licenses issued in those eleven months to 
40,726 farm trucks, 66,448 contract trucks, and total for all three 
classes of 107,501. 

He went into the shift in live stock shipments from rail to 
highway at considerable length. At South St. Paul his figures 
showed the proportion of inbound live stock arriving in motor 
trucks, in terms of carloads, to have increased from 7.1 per 
cent in 1925 to 18.8 per cent in 1929. At Omaha, in the same 
period, it increased from 8.5 per cent to 30 per cent; at Sioux 
City from 13.3 per cent to 48.8 per cent; at Sioux Falls, from 
52 per cent in 1926, to 81.4 per cent in 1930. 

It was interesting to note, he said, that a check of the 
character of the truck, made at Sioux City in 1928, showed that 
85 per cent of the incoming live stock arriving in motor trucks 
was hauled by contract carriers, while only 15 per cent was in 
trucks owned by the owner of the stock. In 1929 these propor- 
tions had changed to 90 per cent and 10 per cent. His study of 
the points of origin, he added, showed that nearly all the live 
stock coming into the South St. Paul market in trucks originated 
at points within 75 miles of the market. 

He also presented the result of checks made on the weight 
shrinkage of animals shipped in trucks in comparison with those 
shipped over the rails, made by the manager of a live stock 
shippers’ association at Litchfield, Minn. These showed that, 
in every case, the shrinkage on the truck-shipped stock was 
much heavier than on the animals that came to market in rail- 
road stock cars. 


Decline in Automobile Tonnage 


The witness then passed on to a consideration of the decline 
in railroad tonnage of automobiles. He showed that the number 
of carloads of automobiles received by all lines and forwarded 
from St. Paul, South St. Paul, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer had decreased from 12,051 received and 8,203 for- 
warded in 1925, to 9,072 received and 4,696 forwarded, in 1929. 
On the other hand, he said, automobile production had increased 
22.7 per cent in the same five years. He said most of these auto- 
mobiles were going to Duluth and Superior by water and were 
either being driven or trucked to destination from those ports. 
Meanwhile the 14,486 automobile cars, which had cost the five 
Twin City railroads over $28,000,000, were standing idle, for the 
most part, and could hardly be used for other freight. 

He gave some figures on the decline in L. C. L. freight on 
the roads for which he was speaking, but he added that the loss 
of freight to the trucks was by no means confined to that type 
of freight. He cited cases where carload movements of grapes, 
eggs and egg crates had ceased and had gone to the trucks. 

Mr. Pardee presented the passenger side of the picture. He 
entered figures showing the decline in that type of traffic on 
each of the five Twin City roads. Those for his own line, the 
Omaha, were more detailed than the others, but they were 
typical. They showed the loss in passenger revenue to be 51.52 
per cent since 1920, as compared with a decline in passenger 
car miles of only 5.37. This reflected, he said, the difficulty the 
rail carriers had encountered in removing passenger services 
over routes that had ceased to be profitable. However, he added, 
this was not entirely due to the bus. He showed that the total 
passengers on busses and railroads in Minnesota in 1926 was 
11,083,244, whereas, in 1929, it was only 8,852,054, a decline of 
20.18 per cent. The others and such normal increase as had 
undoubtedly taken place, he said, were traveling in their own 
automobiles. 

He introduced a number of exhibits on which he had 
aligned competitive bus and train schedules to show the narrow 
competition that existed. He then went into the possibility of 
a recoup of passenger revenues by means of excursion fares. 
These, he said, were effective so long. as they were used spar- 
ingly bcause they created new traffic; he thought, however, that 
permanent reductions in passenger fares would not help. 

On cross-examination, A. L. Janes, general counsel for the 
Great Northern, asked some questions with reference to the 
Northland Transportation Company, a bus operation acquired by 
the Great Northern some years ago and recently disposed of. The 
examiner pointed out that, if Mr. Janes wanted that information 
in the record he could produce a witness of his own who would 
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be more competent to speak on the subject than a passenger 
agent of another line. 

“Doesn’t the examiner want this information in the record?” 
queried Mr. Janes. 

“The Commission would like very much to have a competent 
witness from the Great Northern at this hearing to put all 
available information into the record,” returned the examiner. 

Herman Mueller, traffic director for the St. Paul Association 
of Commerce, pointed out that the Interstate Transportation 
Company, whose St. Paul-Omaha bus operation, the witness had 
testified, had caused the abandonment of the Omaha lines’ St. 
Paul-Sioux City passenger service, was owned by the Union 
Pacific and the North Western. He asked Mr. Pardee whether 
he, as passenger manager of one of the North Western’s asso- 
ciated lines, had been consulted before that bus service was 
inaugurated, and the witness replied that he had not. 


Corrective Measures Suggested 


Mr. Fenton went at length into possible corrective measures. 
The significant parts of his recommendations were as follows: 


We believe there is still some undeveloped territory naturally 
tributary to our line where bus and truck operations can be developed 
and where available tonnage is not at this time sufficient to war- 
rant the expense of branch line rail construction, although the ter- 
ritory now requires some form of public conveyance for persons and 
property to railroad connections and market centers, thus assisting 
in developing the country by increased farm production and popula- 
tion and the building of tonnage and revenue for truck lines. No 
attempt, however, has been made by individual truck and bus 
operators to pioneer as did the railroads, evidently preferring to 
confine their operations to well developed territory paralleling the 
rail lines and dividing the revenues with the railroad. 

We believe that if the rail carriers are to survive motor com- 
petition the following remedies must be applied: 

1. Federal regulation of interstate motor carriers under a system 
patterned after that now governing the rail carriers so as to pro- 
duce fairly comparable conditions between competing types of trans- 
portation. Common carriers by truck and bus can and should be 
so regulated. While it may not be possible or practicable to include 
all contract carriers under such a system of regulation, there should 
be such regulation as will at least provide Federal regulatory bodies 
with a system for keeping a check on the contract carriers to see 
that under that guise they do not in fact operate as common carriers. 
Specific suggestions for inclusion in a system of Federal regulation, 
among other things, are the following: 

(a) Requiring the obtaining of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity as a pre-requisite to common carriers operation and 
some form of permit as a pre-requisite to contract operation. Cer- 
tificates for common carrier operation should not be granted where 
there already exists adequate carrier service. 

(b) Requiring common carrier trucks and busses to file and ad- 
here to schedules of rates. This is necessary to put an end to the 
discriminatory practices now being applied such as reducing and 
cutting rates without notice whenever such action will take tonnage 
or passengers from rail lines who cannot under present laws meet 
that competition with the same speed and in the same manner. 
So-called contract carriers, if in fact, regularly soliciting tonnage 
of others than the proprietors of the trucks, should be included in 
this phase of regulation, because for all practical purposes, they are 
common carriers. 

(c) The rates of the motor carriers under such a system of regu- 
lation should be required to be sufficiently high to make the business 
pay its way, thus eliminating the competition of those who are not 
making any money themselves and perhaps do not realize it, be- 
cause of faulty accounting or the absence of any accounting at all. 
While such competition usually ends eventually in retirement from 
the field, the trucks of such persons and concerns are often sold to 
other irresponsible persons who continue the business in like manner. 
Notwithstanding that this type of competition, which is very preva- 
lent {n this territory, usually ends in failure, the competition is con- 
tinuous because of the succession of similar ventures with the 
result that business is taken away from legitimate, permanent and 
responsible carriers. 

(d) The motor bus and truck common carriers should be subject 

to the same kind of laws prohibiting free transportation and subject 
to the same exceptions as are the rail carriers. This will prevent the 
giving of free or reduced rate transportation of persons or property 
for the sole purpose of obtaining a volume of revenue business. Under 
present conditions bus companies can give free transportation to one 
or more persons to secure party business. 
: (e) Motor carriers should be required either to have adequate 
indemnity insurance or should file financial statements with Federal 
bodies showing such financial stability as would justify such a Federal 
body in granting a permit for such a concern to carry its own 
insurance. 

(f) The hours of service of employes of interstate motor bus 
and truck common carriers should be regulated in the same manner 
that those of the rail carriers are regulated. 

(g) A uniform system of accounting should be prescribed for 
interstate motor bus and truck common carriers in somewhat the 
same manner that such a system has been prescribed for rail car- 
riers. 

(h) The issuance of securities of interstate common carriers by 
motor should be regulated along somewhat the same plan now appli- 
cable to rail carriers. 

(i) Railroads should be permitted to take off unprofitable trains 
where automobiles or trucks have taken the travel and to substitute 
highway bus or truck service for those trains, either themselves 
or by arrangement with bus or truck companies. 

(j) The rate regulation of interstate truck and bus common car- 
riers should be fairly comparable with that of the rail carriers so 
as to eliminate, for instance, the practice of chartering busses at 
a flat rate per bus irrespective of the number of passengers carried. 
Charges should be based on a per capita fare for each passenger 
with a minimum number of passengers at that rate, as the rail 
carriers now are required to do. 

2. Just as important as the passage of legislation is its enforce- 
ment when passed. Without in any way criticizing the state com- 
missions, our experience has been that much of the trouble as to the 
existing state situation is the lack of sufficient appropriations and 
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employes properly to police and enforce the existing laws. The state 
regulation of common carriers by truck in Minnesota, for instance, 
so far as the laws themselves are concerned, would be reasonably 
adequate if broadened to include a systematic check-up on the go- 
called contract carriers over whom the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
hous Commission at present has little, if any, control, and who under 
the = “contract carrier’ really does the business of a common 
carrier. 

3. Still without even a suggestion of criticism of state and Federa] 
commissions, it would be of great assistance to the rail carriers jf 
the present inelastic regulation of rail carriers could be relaxed some- 
what so as to allow greater initiative in railroad management to 
meet competitive conditions as they arise. In making this statement 
I do not for one moment advocate a return to the old rebating days 
or the discriminatory practices which led to the present interstate 
commerce act. 

4. Serious consideration is now being given by some of the rajl 
carriers to the question of store door pick up and store door delivery 
in coordination with rail service. From a rail standpoint there are 
reasons for and against such an extension of railroad service and 
the subject is being given careful study at this time. So far as the 
Omaha is concerned no definite conclusion has as yet been reached, 
Among the problems with which the rail carriers are faced if they 
go into the store door pick-up and delivery service are whether or 
not they will be able to plus their existing depot to depot rail rates 
by an amount sufficient to cover the increased cost of the pick-up 
and delivery service and still get the business, and also whether if 
they establish pick-up and delivery service at points where truck 
competition exists, they will be able to keep that service from being 
required and extended to points where such truck competition does 
not exist. I mention these as problems which must be carefully 
weighed before a definite decision is reached. However, they are 
being weighed and considered and it is possible that the rail car- 
riers themselves may be able to work out some such system to 
recover at least a portion of the merchandise traffic that has been 
lost. 


Testimony of Carl Gray, Jr. 


Mr. Gray’s testimony dealt entirely with the activities of 
the Wilson Transportation Company, an Omaha line subsidiary, 
operating trucks in South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota, of 
which he is chairman of the board. The peculiar situation of 
South Dakota distribution centers, where the rail lines were 
predominantly east-and-west, he said, made it an ideal place to 
try out coordinated trucking service. The Wilson company 
was a going concern when his railroad took it over last year, 
but its first year of operation did not show a profit. However, 
he said, when considered in the light of increased carload 
freight obtained by the Omaha for redistribution in the terri- 
tory by the Wilson company, he believed it to be a profitable 
investment. Some of the things he and his colleagues had 
learned from their experience with this company, he summar- 
ized as follows: 


The officers of the trucking company have learned to their satis- 
faction that it is not profitable to operate truck lines in excess of 
100 miles because of the cost of operating the empty return move- 
ment which brings about such a small rate per truck mile for the 
round trip. 


The trouble that we have had with competition of independent 
truckers leads us to the very definite belief that there should be 
enacted by Congress a law placing the operation of interstate truck 
lines under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or a division of that body. That law, in our judgment, should be 
patterned after and substantially similar to the existing regulation 
of railroads. It should require certificates of public convenience 
and necessity as a prerequisite to operation and should provide 
machinery for such rate regulation as will make the business pay its 
way and eliminate the ‘wildcat’ operator who cannot long survive 
but whose operation, while it lasts, cuts into the permanent carrier 
and who is succeeded, under present conditions, by another such 
‘‘wildcat’”’ operator, who in turn eventually gives way to the third. 
These regulations should include the stock carrier other than the 
man who carries his own, and certainly the contract carrier over 
whom at present no one has any jurisdiction. 


I do not believe that truck lines should be given permits to 
operate in direct competition with rail carriers when the _ service 
performed by those carriers is adequate and reasonable. I realize 
that the public today is looking for speed in transportation, and 
the truck is a means of supplying it to those localities which are 
not served directly by railroads, or which are served inadequately. 
I look upon the truck line as a feeder to the railroad line and believe 
that its best place in the transportation system is to take goods 
from the end of the railroad line, or to the side of the railroad line, 
to localities not now served by railroads. 

With the advent of good roads, truck transportation service can 
be rendered to these inland towns and side stations at a much 
less expense to the carrier than by the construction of branch lines, 
and it is, therefore, my belief that trucks have a_ place in the 
transportation system serving the people of the United States, 
but that such a place is one of being corollary to the railroad service, 
or substituting for railroad service, if it thereby allows the railroads 
to reduce their more expensive operation by the substitution of 4 
less expensive means of service. 


J. H. Lawrence, vice-president of the Northwest Livestock 
Shippers’ Association, consisting of 243 local association mem 
bers, appeared briefly to plead for a lowering of railroad live 


stock carload minima. He said he knew of his own experience 
that shipments of livestock frequently went to market via truck 
because it was difficult for small producers to assemble a cal- 
load. He advocated lowering the cattle minimum from 22,00 
pounds to 18,000 pounds and the hog minimum from 18,000 
pounds to 16,500 pounds. From his town, Litchfield, he said, 
cattle could be trucked to South St. Paul from the farm in four 
hours, whereas, a similar journey via truck to the loading pets 
and via rail to the market took nearly a full day. But, be 
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added, the loss through shrinkage on truck shipments more 
than balanced that delay. 


Northern Pacific Case 


The Northern Pacific began its presentation of testimony 
on the second day of the hearing by putting on the stand V. F. 
Harvey, assistant general passenger agent, just long enough 
to adopt as his own the testimony put in the day previous by 
Mr. Pardee. 

He was succeeded on the stand by L. R. Capron, freight 
traffic manager for the same road. Mr. Capron also adopted 
as his own testimony previously put in by witnesses for the 
Omaha, but he said he did not agree with those witnesses when 
they said they thought the railroads might be able to work out 
a solution of the problem themselves. His own view was that 
any solution was impossible until motor trucks were reguiated. 
Nothing could be done so long as these motor carriers were 
not required to file their rates and so long as it was not neces- 
sary for them to tell one shipper what rate they were charging 
another. He cited an interstate service between the Twin Cities 
and Fargo, N. D., a distance of 250 miles, which, he said, hauled 
substantial freight shipments daily and which made special 
rates almost every day. He said the Universal Carloading and 
Distributing Company had shipped daily over the Northern 
Pacific a consolidated car from the Twin Cities to Fargo for a 
period of over two years. Meanwhile, the Judson Freight For- 
warding Company had made arrangements to use the contract 
motor carriers. In order to meet the competition of this serv- 
ice, the witness said, the former company had to discontinue 
the daily freight car and go over to the trucks also. 

He said freight officials were deterred from attempting to 
lower rates to meet truck competition because of the attitude 
the Commission had taken when an effort was made by certain 
roads to meet lake rates. In refusing permission to lower 
rates at that time, the witness pointed out, the Commission had 
said there was “no assurance that the railroads could hold the 
business under the proposed rates.” If that were true with 
reference to water competition, he argued, it was much more 
true with motor competition, where the units were smaller and 
much more flexible than boats. On the other hand, he added, 
the Commission’s statement would have had no ground in fact 
if the water lines had been under Commission jurisdiction. It 
followed that the remedy in the present case lay, therefore, in 
placing truck carriers under Commission control also. 

Asked by the examiner as to the position of his railroad 
on the possibility of instituting pick-up and store-door delivery 
service, Mr. Capron said it had been considered but discarded. 
That service, he said, would have been instituted long ago in 
“zones of truck competition” (by which, he explained, he meant 
areas within a 150-mile radius of important terminals) if there 
had been assurance that inevitable complaints from other areas 
under section 3 of the act would not be listened to sympa- 
thetically by the Commission. He deplored the fact that there 
was no way to get the Commission to “commit itself in advance” 
on that question. 


He told about partially successful attempts to meet truck 
competition on the Pacific coast by means of a special rate of 
30 cents a hundred on merchandise freight when concentrated 
into carloads of 15,000-pound minimum load. Local trucking 
companies, he explained, gathered the merchandise to be loaded 
into this car. He said he would like to institute a similar serv- 
ice out of the Twin Cities, but that his “hands were tied” by 
a variety of rate adjustments and laws. Of the latter, he men- 
tioned the Minnesota statute that forbids making a lower rate 
for a number of tons than for one ton of the same or similar 
merchandise, up to a quantity equaling a carload. As to rate 
adjustments, he cited the so-called Fargo-Watertown adjustment, 
made by the Commission, which practically precluded any pos- 
sibility of meeting the St. Paul-Fargo truck rates by the rail- 
roads, he said. 


He introduced figures showing the total L. C. L. business 
done between the Twin Cities and six representative Northern 
Pacific stations, ranging in distance from 17 to 140 miles. These 
showed a total decline, between 1926 and 1929, of 2,597 tons 
and in revenue of $18,150.60. Considering the percentage reduc- 
ion in this type of business by zones around the chief terminal 
points, he said, using 1917 as 100 per cent, the 50-mile zone about 
St. Paul had fallen to 31 per cent in 1928, the 100-mile zone to 63 
ber cent, and the 150-mile zone had risen to 101 per cent. On 
the west coast it was even more serious, his compilations 
showed. Around Tacoma the L. C. L. business between points 
in the 50-mile zone in 1928 was only 18 per cent of the 1917 
total, in the 100-mile zone 40 per cent, and in the 150-mile zone 
44 per cent, 

Having introduced these figures, the witness returned to a 
nsideration of the Fargo-Watertown case (Docket 13839, 98 
3 C. &., 691-736) as an illustration as to why the railroads could 
‘range rates to meet truck competition. He said the Minnesota 
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commission had frankly taken the attitude that, if the railroads 
could or would not arrange rates on a level with what was 
called “the old Minnesota intrastate scale,” it was its duty to 
permit the introduction of truck service granting such rates, 
even though there was no showing that the truck service was 


needed. To make this point, the witness introduced as an 
exhibit a copy of the Minnesota commission’s decision on the 
application of J. Bollig for a certificate to operate a truck route 
between Brainerd and St. Paul. The decision as introduced 
devoted much space to a discussion of the Minnesota rate struc- 
ture as affected by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s deci- 
sion in the case cited, and then remarked: 


Is this situation to be ignored by this Commission when some 
measure of relief may be given by establishing a motor vehicle truck 
service? ... Little Falls and Sauk Center have found a measure of 
relief from an intolerable rate situation by the establishment of a 
schedule motor vehicle truck service. .. . Would not this Commission 
be taking a discriminating attitude against those citizens of Brain- 
erd who are demanding equality in transportation rates by denying 
them the benefits of this proposed service? 


Closing Testimony 


E. G. Clark, freight traffic manager of the Soo Line, adopted 
Mr. Fenton’s testimony of the previous day and introduced two 
exhibits, one a map showing that 4,585 miles of truck services 
were operated in the territory where his railroad maintained 
4,293 miles of track, and the second showing that the revenue 
loss on the Soo Line on L. C. L. freight from 1925 to 1929 was 
$473,000. 

John R. Shannon, general freight agent for the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, also introduced exhibits intending to show a 
similar state of affairs on his road. They showed decided losses 
both in pasenger and in L, C. L. revenue in recent years. In 
addition, he said, there had been considerable carload losses. 
He mentioned especially movements of brick from Chaska to 
St. Paul, a distance of 34 miles, which had decreased from 851 
cars in 1926 to 294 cars for the first eleven months of 1930. W. 
K. Adams, general passenger agent for the M. & St. L., intro- 
duced figures supplementing those put in for his road by Mr. 
Pardee on the previous day. These had to do with the first 
evelen months of 1930 and showed the decline expressed in Mr. 
Pardee’s calculations to be progressive. 

Cc. F. Martin, statistician, appearing for the North Dakota 
commission, explained the law under which intrastate motor 
vehicle carriers operated in his state. He said truckers were 
divided into two classes, Class A being those that operated over 
regular routes on fixed schedules, while Class B did not operate 
over regular routes and between fixed termini, and instead of op- 
erating, as did Class A, on filed rate tariffs, did business on an 
established mileage scale. Both these classes, he said, were 
common carriers, as opposed to contract carriers, but he added 
that many contract carriers might well come under Class B, 
and probably would do so if they applied to the state commission 
for a certificate. He added that the state commission had no 
police force, and that violators of the law as enforced by it 
came to its attention only through the fortuitous discovery of 
six employes who spent a part of their time in the field conduct- 
ing théir regular duties. 

H. R. Carl, assistant general freight agent for the Great 
Northern, said he believed the reason for the popularity of the 
truck as a shipping instrumentality was due, first, to the faster 
service and, second, to the pick-up and delivery service afforded. 
He said, in many instances, the truck rates were somewhat 
higher than the rail rates between the two stations, and, in any 
case, he did not believe the rate to be a major factor. The latter, 
he said, he had become convinced was true because of the suc- 
cess his road was having with new expedited overnight freight 
service from the Twin Cities to St. Cloud, Milaca, Sandstone and 
to North Dakota points. Instead of sending these trains out 
from the Twin Cities in the morning and making delivery either 
on the next morning or on the same day too late to be of use, 
he said, these trains were now leaving in the evening and giving 
delivery, in most cases, on the following morning. Coupled with 
intensified solicitation (which, by the way, he interjected, was 
proving the country merchant to be decidedly friendly toward 
the railroads), this improved service was bringing about good 
increases in freight shipments to St. Cloud and Milaca, “not so 
good increases” to Sandstone, and in increase of 100 per cent in 
the North Dakota shipments. 

L. G. Luth, manager of the traffic bureau of the Winona, 
Minn., Chamber of Commerce, presented the result of a ques- 
tionnaire on motor truck service submitted to 248 members of 
his association. This showed 100 per cent in favor of charging 
trucks for the cost and maintenance of the highways they use; 
79 per cent to be in favor of giving the railroads permission to 
change rates to meet truck competition without regard to the 
general basis of rates; 88 per cent to be in favor of permitting 
the railroads to engage in motor transportation; 65 per cent 
opposed to requiring the railroads to make joint rates with truck 
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lines not owned by themselves; 85 per cent to be in favor of 
regulation by a federal commission and the same 85 per cent in 
favor of making that regulatory body the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and, finally, 90 per cent of the answerers of the 
questions thought the cost of federal regulation should be born 
by the motor carriers themselves. 

Fay Harding, member of the Montana commission, sat with 
Examiner Flynn and state commissioners Larkin and Matson, 
on the second and closing day. The hearing adjourned to be 
resumed January 19, at Seattle, Wash. 


LOW FARES PROTESTED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Missouri Pacific, Katy, and the St. Louis Southwestern 
have asked the Commission to suspend the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco passenger tariffs, effective February 1, establishing coach 
fares over the whole Frisco system on the basis of two cents 
a mile. They ask suspension on the ground that the Frisco 
tariffs “of necessity will require similar reductions” by other 
lines between many important points on their rails and thus 
spread reductions throughout the entire southwest. Assuming 
that half the present travel is in ¢oaches, the protestants point 
out that an eighty per cent increase in travel would be necessary 
to bring in the same gross revenue under the two cents a mile 
basis as the present 3.6 cent basis produces. They also express 
the fear that the reduction would draw passengers away from 
the Pullmans. The protestants claim that the proposed fare 
—_ is unreasonably low and less than a minimum reasonable 
rate. 

When the western railroads began reducing passenger fares 
the Commission seemed inclined to let their various proposals 
go into effect without close checking on the methods used in 
making the plans of the carriers operative. This week, however, 
a check was put on the Baltimore & Ohio in its efforts to es- 
tablish transcontinental fares from Washington on the. basis 
of fares the southeastern and Virginia cities lines were allowed 
to establish on January 15. 

The check consisted of a denial of a sixth section applica- 
tion for permission to establish joint mixed class fares from 
Washington, D. C., via Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis or New 
Orleans on the basis of the reguiar fares to the gateways and 
the day coach or tourist sleeper fares beyond to the Pacific 
coast and some intermediate points. That trunk line asked per- 
mission to make the joint fares on the basis indicated effective 
on January 15. The B. & O., as reason for the request, said 
that the western lines had reduced fares in coaches and tourist 
sleepers from the gateways mentioned, effective between January 
1 and June 30 and that the southeastern lines had signified their 
intention of using those fares for basing purposes from their 
territory, which included Washington It said it was its desire 
to meet the competitive condition created by the intention of 
the southeastern lines, which, before the B. & O. had filed its 
application, had been permitted to make joint fares on the basis 
of combinations on the gateways. Prior to that time the Vir- 
ginia cities’ lines, N. & W. and C. & O. had also been permitted 
to make fares on the combination basis. 

In denying the sixth section application the Commission 
said that no such showing of special or unusual conditions had 
been made by the applicant as would warrant the Commission 
in granting the exemption from the thirty-day notice require- 
ment desired by the applicant. 


BUS BILL TO SUBCOMMITTEE 


The bus regulation bill, pending before the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, was referred January 13 to a subcommittee 
composed of Senators Hastings, of Delaware, chairman; Kean, 
of New Jersey; Brookhart, of Iowa; Barkley, of Kentucky, and 
Dill, of Washington. The subcommitte is to study the measure 
and make recommendations to the committee. 





RECORD HIGHWAY PAYMENTS 

Expenditures in connection with federal-aid highway con- 
struction in the calendar year 1930 exceeded those for any other 
calendar year, according to the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. In the year the federal gov- 
ernment paid to the states as its share on completed federal-aid 
work $96,355,890, an increase of approximately $19,700,000, or 
25 per cent more than in 1929. 

“This increase,’ the bureau says, “is the response of the 
state highway departments to the President’s appeal that the 
road program be enlarged and that work be expedited. It was 
made possible by the legislation of last April which increased 
the rate of federal participation in road building from $75,000,000 
to $125,000,000 for the present fiscal year. This legislation also 
authorized $125,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1932 and 1933. 

“At the end of the calendar year there were 9,088 miles 
of federal-aid roads under construction at a total cost of $233,- 
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397,046 and involving $99,572,832 of federal aid. Payments op 
completed sections of these undertakings are included in the 
total. There were also 2,875 miles approved for construction 
at an estimated total cost of $60,393,635 and involving $25,530,501 
of federal aid. 

“The funds available January 1, 1931, for new projects 
amounted to $144,725,776 of regular federal-aid funds and the 
recent emergency appropriation of $80,000,000 to be advanceg 
to the states for use in matching the regular federal-aid funds.” 


RAILROAD ADVERTISING CRITICIZED 


Statements said to be contained in advertising matter issued 
by the Atlantic Coast Line “depicting the alleged hazards of 
highway travel,” were criticized by the American Automobile 
Association, January 15. The association said none would deny 
the right of the Atlantic Coast Line or any railroad to use 
“every legitimate means to increase its revenue from passenger 
travel,” but that the Atlantic Coast Line resorted to exaggera- 
tion in referring to automobile travel. 


FAIRNESS IN REGULATION 


“It is nothing short of an atrocity for our government to 
place on one side of the railways regulatory measures that are 
extremely costly to them, and on the other side condone or 
maintain instrumentalities and conditions which unfairly handi- 
cap the railways in their efforts to sustain themselves,” said 
Harry G. Williams, president, American Freight Traffic Institute, 
New York, in an address before the Metropolitan Traffic Assgo- 
ciation at New York, January 8. 

Every mode of commercial transport should be _ brought 
under fair and equitable regulation, he held, if fairness were to 
be exercised or the public interest to be protected. That regu. 
lation should not be, however, “carried to the point of strangula. 
tion, as has almost been done in the case of the railways.” At 
first, railroad regulation was designed simply to protect the 
public against certain definite abuses, he said, leaving the man- 
agement sufficient elasticity of action to meet changes in eco- 
nomic conditions; but it had grown to a point where there was 
little opportunity for the exercise of the normal powers of 
administrations. Friendly cooperation, he insisted, should be 
the atmosphere in which our transportation facilities were 
developed. 


A PLEA FOR FAIR TREATMENT 


A plea for fair treatment of the railroads and a statement 
of their position with respect to competing forms of transporta- 
tion was made by J. M. Davis, president, Lackawanna Railroad, 
at the forty-second annual dinner of the Central Railway Club 
of Buffalo, January 8. 

“We are living in a world of change,” he declared. “The 
cumulative effect and tremendous significance of industrial and 
social changes, fundamental in nature, and overshadowed by 
years of unrivaled prosperity can be overlooked no longer. The 
continuous operation of unregulated and subsidized forms of 
transportation in opposition to the over-regulated and over- 
taxed railroads has produced a real problem for our lawmakers 
to solve.” 

He outlined the program for legislative relief announced 
at the last annual meeting of the Railway Executives’ Associa- 
tion, supporting that by a review of transportation facts. Seri: 
ous injury to the railroads would be a national calamity, he 
held, but the possibility of that was strong, unless a change il 
public attitude developed. 


CARRIERS AND CUSTOMS BROKERS 


Commissioner of Customs F. X. A. Eble held a hearing it 
Washington, January 14, with respect to proposals that regula 
tions governing the issuance of licenses to customs brokers be 
amended so as to prevent railroads from acting as brokers. 02 
behalf of independent brokers it was stated that they could nol 
compete with the carriers and that the regulations should be 
amended to restrict issuance of brokerage licenses to corpor 
tions incorporated within the United States and to corporations 
having charter powers to act as customs brokers. On behalf of 
the Central Vermont Railway, engaged in commerce betweel 
Canada and the United States, it was stated that it had bee 
performing customs brokerage service for many years and that 
the service was necessary to expedite the movement of passer 
gers and freight. It was contended that the authority to act 4 
brokers should not be taken from the railroads. 


SHIP MORTGAGE ACT 


Representative Free, of California, has introduced 4 bill 
(H. R. 16037) to amend sub-sections F, M and R of the shi? 
mortgage act, 1920, relating to the obligations of the mortgas 
in connection with liens for repairs and use of dry dock ™ 
marine railway and the rights of the mortgagee. 
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SPLIT DELIVERY DECISION 


The Argonaut Steamship Line and the Isthmian Steamship 
Company have lost in their attempt to have the Shipping Board 
reverse its finding in No. 45, Associated Jobbers and Manu- 
facturers vs. American-Hawaiian Steamship Company et al., that 
a charge should be imposed for split-delivering shipments on 
the Pacific coast. Within 30 days from January 14, the board has 
ordered the defendant intercoastal carriers shall adjust their 
rates and charges so as to impose a charge of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds on split delivered shipments. 

In its original report the board condemned the split delivery 
practice, Without charge therefor, as preferential and prejudicial. 
The respondents were ordered to adjust their rates and charges 
adequately to reflect “the substantial additfonal service per- 
formed and expense incurred by them as shown by the evidence 
to be incident to split delivering carload quantity shipments at 
two or more Pacific coast ports over their service and expense 
in connection with similar carload quantity shipments solid 
delivered at one Pacific coast port.” 5 

The Isthmian and Argonaut lines filed petitions for rehear- 
ing, asserting that they could not comply with the order for 
the reason that as to them no substantial or additional service 
or expense was involved in making split deliveries. The board 
granted rehearing. 

Though the Isthmian and Argonaut lines took the position 
they did as to additional service or expense, other intercoastal 
carrier respondents in the proceeding supported the complainant 
in its contention to the contrary. 

“The record of rehearing,” said the board, “is corroborative 
of the record of the original hearing that as to the operations 
of all of the respondents, including those of the Isthmian and 
Argonaut Lines, it takes materially longer and is substantially 
more expensive to the carrier to handle and deliver a carload 
quantity of cargo in segments between ports than to handle and 
deliver a carload quantity for one consignee at one port.” 

The board said that in their intercoastal operations the 
Isthmian and Argonaut lines, along with the other respondents, 
had themselves recognized in a number of ways the added ex- 
pense incident to the substantial extra work involved in haul- 
ing cargo in smaller units, and added: 


Thus, as shown by the record, they assess their rates on a 
so-called carload and less-than-carload basis with an average spread 
between the two classes of rates of 50 cents per 100 pounds. As 
heretofore noted, their rules provide for a minimum bill of lading 
charge of not less than $1.25. At various times in the past they have 
exacted charges for the particular split delivery service here under 
attack, in this proceeding ranging from 10 cents a hundred pounds 
to the assessment of the full less-than-carload quantity rate. At the 
present time, where a carload quantity is to be delivered on the dock 
at one Pacific coast port split into segments according to sub-marks, 
they assess 10 cents per 100 pounds over and above the carload quan- 
tity rate for such single-port split delivery service. Similarly, where 
shipments each consisting of a less-carload quantity are consolidated 
at the Atlantic coast into an aggregated carload, a charge of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds over and above the carload rate is assessed for such 
consolidation service. From the detailed evidence now before the 
board respecting the service which the respondents perform in split 
delivering carload quantity shipments between ports, it is patent that 
the amount of extra labor and expense involved therein is at least 
equivalent to the extra labor and expense incident to the split deliver- 
ing at one port for which a charge of 10 cents per 100 pounds over 
the carload rate is exacted. Each of the two split delivery services, 
a8 well as the consolidation service at the port of shipment, permits 
the shipper or consignee to ship or receive a less-carload quantity 
without payment of the less-carload quantity rate. ... Our order of 
December 4, 1929, prescribed in general terms the adjustment necessary 
to remove the undue prejudice and preference which our report of that 
date found to exist. In view, however, of the asserted inability of 
the two petitioners to determine the adjustment necessary to satisfy 
that order, upon the the whole record we now decide and declare 
the measure of adjustment necessary to be made by the respondents 
to effect the removal of that undue prejudice and preference. 

Upon the record of hearing and rehearing in this proceeding and 
pursuant to authority vested in the board by section 22. of the 
Shipping act, an order is accordingly entered directing each of the 
respondents to remove the undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
undue and unreasonable preference in violation of section 16 of the 
Statute determined in our report of December 4, 1929, to exist, by 
adjusting its rates and/or charges so that in the future for or in con- 
nection with transportation of Atlantic coast carload quantity ship- 
ments solid delivery at one Pacific coast port it shall exact com- 
pensation no higher than 10 cents per 100 pounds below that which 
ri contemporaneously exacts for or in connection with transporta- 
— of similar carload quantity shipments split delivered between 

acific coast ports. 

th Argument on behalf of the Isthmian line upon exception that 

om adjustment here prescribed is not justified because it “repre- 

sents the total out-of-pocket cost of stevedoring” of that carrier is 

vant point. As established by the evidence, the stevedoring rates 
by this carrier are from $1.90 to $2.05 per ton* according to 


port, or from 9% cents to 10%, cents per 100 pounds. These rates 
are arrived at by the stevedores by lumping the carrier’s solid, split 
and less-carload cargo, and are therefore averaged rates. Similarly 
as in the case of supervisory and clerical costs, and as in this re- 
port heretofore recognized, the amount of such averaged rates or 
cost to the carrier for stevedoring is substantially greater by reason 
of the greater service and time incident to handling carload quantity 
cargo split delivered between ports than to carload quantity cargo 
delivered solid to one consignee at one port. Further, as is amply 
apparent from the foregoing report, the adjustment prescribed is 
not predicated upon the factor of stevedoring alone. From a review 
of all of the evidence produced at the hearing and rehearing, and 
of the exceptions and argument presented, we are convinced that 
the adjustment here prescribed and ordered fairly reflects as to 
each of the respondents, including the petitioners, the change neces- 
sary to remove the undue and unreasonable prejudice and preference 
complained of in this proceeding and determined by us to exist. 

It is not seen that in the public interest the request of the Argo- 
naut Line for further and oral argument should be granted. Such 
request is therefore denied. 


*These figures do not include cost to petitioner of the overtime 
stevedoring shown to be performed for it. 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The possibility of a slight improvement in freight rates as 
a result of the Welsh coal situation has waned with reports 
that the difficulties between miners and operators are likely to 
be settled, leaving the full cargo markets in their previous 
stagnant condition, with rates on the low and tonnage glutting the 
market. For the present month, at least, the outlook is not 
bright; beyond that there is nothing on which to base predic- 
tions. 

In calling attention to the fact that, out of a total of 196 
fixtures for 1930, only 27 were closed on this side, Walter Moore, 
in his review of the grain freight market, makes a plea for 
better support of the New York freight market. “It is deplor- 
able,” he says, “that the efforts of freight and chartering 
brokers here should be so poorly supported in view of their con- 
stant posting and ready information as to tonnage and always 
on tap quotations and, when wanted, firm offers of boats... . 
‘Live and let live,’ the time honored adage, has grown a bit 
rusty in our trade.” 

Only one grain fixture was reported in the last few days 
and this was accomplished at London on the basis of 11% cents 
from New York to the Mediterranean. Business might be 
accomplished to French Atlantic ports for a small vessel at 
about 8 cents. 

Owners are still holding off on offers of tonnage for the 
South American and Mediterranean coal trade in spite of reports 
that the Welsh coal strike will be settled. A fixture from Bal- 
timore or Hampton Roads was reported on the basis of $2 
with charterer’s option to Piombino at $2.25 for the second half 
of January and‘ another from Baltimore to Naples for prompt 
loading at $2. 

Inquiry for trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes is restricted to 
small orders with rates to United Kingdom-Continent on the 
basis of about 12s from Santo Domingo and 12s 6d from Cuba 
for January-February loading. 

No unusual developments have occurred in other divisions 
of the market. 

The meeting of the Antwerp-Rotterdam and German port 
groups of the trans-Atlantic lines, scheduled for January 14 at 
Dusseldorf, was postponed to January 21, at which time the 
complanit of the German lines that traffic has been diverted 
from the German ports by reason of the 10 per cent differential 
in favor of the Antwerp-Rotterdam group, will be discussed. 
Formation of a pool has been advanced as the most practical 
method of solving the problem. 

The States Steamship Company, Oceanic and Oriental Navi- 
gation Company, and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Company have 
agreed to rejoin the Associated Steamship Lines of Manila, thus 
easing a critical issue in the Oriental trade to the Pacific coast. 
Though this action of the three American freight lines is taken 
as a favorable indication that they will reconsider their pending 
resignations from the Pacific Westbound Conference, no definite 
information as to the outcome of this situation has been 
announced. 

Meetings of the Group “B” member lines of the United 
States Intercoastal Conference have been held recently at San 
Francisco. The purpose of these deliberations, it is understood, 
was to reach an accord on the group position of the “B” lines 
at the general meeting as distinct from the group position of 
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the “A” lines. The lumber situation is of primary importance 
to the “B” group. 

Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the Intercoastal Con- 
ference, has announced receipt of a telegram from the Inter- 
coastal Lumber Conference stating that the eastbound lumber 
rates for March had been fixed at $11 a thousand feet, con- 
tract basis, and $13, non-contract basis. This represents a 
continuation of the February rates and indicates a healthy pros- 
pect for the trade. 

Reports that negotiations for the absorption of the United 
States Lines by the Rossevelt-I. M. M. combination were in 
progress are said by representatives of both lines to be without 
foundation. Rumors of such a merger have been current as a 
logical move for both groups and it is still thought that it may 
be accomplished some time in the future, with the possible addi- 
tion of other lines. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has been advised 
that new bill of lading regulations, somewhat unusual in char- 
acter, have been placed in effect by Argentina. The new regula- 
tions require that bills of lading covering shipments to Argentina 
must contain the following: Name of captain of the vessel, name 
of vessel, name of home port and net tonnage; name of vessel’s 
agents at port of shipment; name of shipper, if bill of lading 
is not issued “To Order’; kind and number of packages, marks 
and numbers; port of loading and port of destination; freight 
rate and place and form of payment; date and signature of 
captain and shipper; weight and volume of each package con- 
taining general merchandise (this is required only in connection 
with packages containing general merchandise, not for kegs, 
drums, wine casks, liquid containers, paints, irons, lumber, etc.) ; 
weight of each commodity in cases containing different classes 
of merchandise. 


The association has invited shippers to inform it as to 
whether the new requirements would impose hardship. 


At a conference at the New York headquarters of the 
Shipping Board, plans for the sale of the government-owned 
Hoboken piers were discussed. The conference was attended by 
representatives of the board, the Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
Port of New York Authority and the Hoboken Land & Improve- 
ment Co. Paul W. Chapman, president of the United States 
Lines, who has withdrawn his bid of $4,282,000 for the piers 
and requested return of his check for $110,000 which accom- 
panied the offer, was not represented. It was stated at the 
conference that no action on the Chapman withdrawal has yet 
been taken by the board. The Port Authority had offered to 
take over the Chapman bid and lease the piers to Mr. Chapman 
but negotiations fell through as a result of a disagreement over 
the question of a performance bond. 


The Dollar Steamship Lines have announced their intention 
of establishing a fortnightly service eastward from Oriental 
ports and Manila via San Francisco and Los Angeles to New 
York via the Panama Canal, the first eastward sailing from San 
Francisco being the S. S. President Jackson next month. The 
new service will be an extension of the present service between 
the Orient and San Francisco and it is indicated that it event- 
ually may be developed into an eastward ’round the world 
service. 

Following meetings by committees of the United States 
Intercoastal Conference for several weeks it has been announced 
by Robert C. Thackara, chairman of the conference, that a gen- 
eral meeting of all lines in the trade will be held January 23 
at Virginia Beach, Va., at which problems confronting the trade 
will be discussed in an effort to adjust unsetteld conditions. 


Demands by the railroads that the Panama Canal act be 
amended to permit them to operate ships in the intercoastal 
trade and agitation for control of the lines in the trade by the 
Commission have made it clear to the lines that they must be 
united in their fight against the rail carriers’ efforts, it is stated. 
Prospects for some of the non-conference lines coming into the 
fold have improved as a result of recent discussions on the 
Pacific coast in which John W. Chapman, vice-president and 
general manager of the Dimon Line, has taken an actvie part. 
The non-conference lines have agreed to preserve the present 
rate structure, both eastbound and westbound, pending the out- 
come of the Virginia Beach meeting and to make no commit- 
ments beyond March, the date to which the conference has ex- 
tended its contracts. 


One of the conference committees has been at work on a 
revision of the westbound pooling plan, another has been at 
work on a scheme for rate differentials as a substitute for the 
pooling plan, while a third has been engaged in working out a 
proposal for bringing the eastbound lumber trade under control 
of the main conference, instead of having it regulated by a 
separate organization as at present. 

Lumber rate fluctuations have been a source of disturbance 
in the intercoastal trade at various times and rate cutting result- 
ing from excess of tonnage in the eastbound trade has resulted 
in serious losses to the regular lines. At times the rate has 
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gone as low as $7 a thousand feet, whereas it is asserted that 
anything below $11 spells loss. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship. 
ping Board: 


Finland to Atlantic coast. This agreement is between American 
Scantic Line and Rederiaktiebolaget Transatlantic, Svenska Amerika 
Linien and Svenska Amerika Mexiko Linien and provides for ex. 
tension from January 1, 1931, for the year 1931 and for every year 
thereafter, unless three months’ notice is given by any of the parties 
on or before June 15 of any year, of an agreement (approved by 
the board April 9, 1930) providing for booking for joint account of 
the participating carriers all cargo of Finnish wood pulp to be shipped 
from designated Finnish ports to north Atlantic ports. The cargo 
so booked is under the terms of the agreement to be divided one- 
half to the three Swedish lines and one-half to the American Scantic 
Line. The agreement does not change any of the provisions of 
the agreement approved previously by the board except that pertain- 
ing to the effective date. 

North Atlantic ports to Baltic ports: The agreement embraces 
both direct and transhipment traffic from north Atlantic ports of 
the United States to ports of all countries bordering on the Baltic 
Sea and to Continental and Russian ports served via Baltic ports. 
All carriers operating vessels regularly in the trade, as well as 
agents of foreign owners having full authority to act for their prin- 
cipals, are eligible to membership upon complying with_the terms 
of the agreement, such eligibility to cease upon abandonment of 
service, and admission to membership in the conference is not to 
be denied to any common carrier except for just and reasonable 
cause. Any member may withdraw from the coneference upon thirty 
days’ written notice to the secretary, but no member is to withdraw 
before June 30, 1931. Freight and other charges for transportation 
of cargo are to be assessed on actual gross weight or measurement 
strictly in accordance with the rates, regulations and charges adopted 
by the conference. The agreement specifically prohibits unjust dis- 
crimination or payment of discounts, rebates or returns of any de- 
scription to shippers, consignees or other receivers of cargo. Parties to 
this agreement include: American Diamond Lines, American Scantic 
Line, Inc., Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, Gdynia-America 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, Holland-America Line, Lloyd Royal 
Belge, North German Lloyd, Norwegian America Line, Red Star 
Line, Scandinavian American Line, Swedish American Line, Swedish 
America Mexico Line, Transatlantic Steamship Company and United 
States Lines. 

Italy to north Atlantic ports: By its terms the agreement estab- 
lishes a conference to be Known as the Bari and Monopoli North 
Atlantic Range Conference to deal with traffic from the ports of 
Bari and Monopoli in Italy to north Atlantic ports of the United 
States. The parties undertake to maintain the rates and condi- 
tions agreed upon between them from time to time in connection 
with transportation of freight to the United States, and unjust dis- 
crimination or payment of rebates, returns, or discounts of any 
description, directly or indirectly, to shippers or receivers of cargo is 
prohibited. Action under the agreement is to be by unanimous vote 
and provision is made for arbitration of disputes which may arise. 
Any party to the agreement may withdraw upon ninety days’ notice 
by registered letter, and any other person, firm or corporation operat- 
ing vessels regularly in the trade may become a member of the con- 
ference by agreeing to be bound by the provisions of this agreemeit. 
Parties to this agreement include the Compagnie de Navigation 
Nationale de Grece, Cosulich-Societa’ Triestina di Navigazione and 
Compagnie Francaise de Navigation a bn, aoe Fabre. — 

Dixie U. K. Line and Dixie Mediterranean Line (Dixie Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., managing operators), Southern States Line (Lykes 
Brothers-Ripley Steamship Co., Inc., managing operators) and Gulf- 
West Mediterranean Line and American Gulf Orient Line (Tampa 
Interocean Steamship Company, managing operators): Agreement for 
carriage of shipments of cotton from Corpus Christi or ports in the 
Sabine District to Galveston or Houston for transhipment to various 
foreign destinations when no regular sailing by the on-carrying line 
is available from the port at which the shipments originate. The 
earrier transporting the cotton from port of origin to Galveston or 
Houston is to receive 15 cents per 100 pounds, which is to be assessed 
shippers in addition to the regular ocean rate from Galveston or 
Houston to destination and is to absorb wharfage, drayage and other 
necessary expense incurred at Galveston or Houston in making 
delivery to the on-carrying line. The arrangement is to remain in 
effect until cancelled by the parties thereto. 

Members of Far East Conference with Members of Pacific West- 
bound Conference: Agreement whereby rates on unmanufactured to- 
bacco for movement during the calendar year 1931 from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports of the United States to Far East ports are to be initi- 
ated by the Far East Conference. The members of the Pacific West- 
bound Conference agree to maintain the present spread in rates on 
shipments moving from Pacfic Coast ports and are to be permitted 
to participate in contracts between members of the Far East Con- 
ference and shippers in respect to shipments moving overland or by 
intercoastal carriers. 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Over-Seas Railways, Inc.: At 
rangement for through movement of shipments of lumber from Pa- 
cific Coast Terminal ports of Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line to Havana, 
Cuba, with transhipment at New Orleans. The through rate and 
apportionment thereof are to be as set forth in the agreement and 
each carrier is to absorb one-half of the toll, transfer and handling 
charges at New Orleans. i 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Cunard Steamship 
Company, Ltd.: Memorandum of an agreement for through movemelt 
of shipments of canned goods and dried fruit from Pacific coast ports 
of call of Luckenbach to designated Mediterranean and Black Se 
ports, with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to 
based on direct line rates of the Pacific Coast-European Conference 
and are to be apportioned equally between the lines, each of which is 
to absorb one-half of the cost of transhipment. 


HUMBOLDT HARBOR IMPROVEMENT 


Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
$92,000 for dredging channels in Humboldt Harbor and Bay, 
California. The allotment has been made from the appropriation 
of $22,500,000 for river and harbor work made by Congress 
relieve unemployment. 
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N. Y. SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Burcau 


Plans for legislation to enable the railroads to operate ships 
through the Panama Canal and on the Great Lakes and other 
waterways and that would place the intercoastal carriers under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission were criti- 
cized at the meeting of the Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York this week. 

A motion to have William H. Chandler, chairman of the 
conference, appoint a special committee to investigate the 
“declaration of policies” by the railroad executives and submit 
a report with recommendations thereon was unanimously 
adopted. 

Tecenins the motion, J. P. Magill, special representative 
of the Maritime Association of New York, characterized the 
statement of the rail carriers as “the most insidious piece of 
propaganda since the World War.” He asked that the con- 
ference invite all shipping and traffic organizations throughout 
the country to join in a movement to combat the railroads with 
their own ammunition—a nation-wide educational program de- 
signed to show up the railroads’ aims in their true light. Not 
only were the rail carriers attacking shippers’ interests in 
asking for Commission control of coastwise shipping, but they 
were making powerful enemies that might ruin the consolidation 
plan, he said. New York shippers would be hit especially 
hard, he added, if regulation by the Commission was effected, 
as they would be taxed for their commodities on the basis of 
long-distance transportation rates. Mr. Magill’s position was 
supported by a number of spokesmen for the shippers. 

Mr. Chandler, in opposing the railroads’ plans, said ship- 
pers would bear the heaviest burden, because fixing of rates 
on coastal freight by the Commission would force the ship 
lines to assess shippers for the added cost. He said that, in 
spite of the rail carriers’ demands, they had advanced no policy 
that was clear to shippers. 

The committee appointed by Chairman Chandler is com- 
posed of the following: W. J. Mathey, manager, traffic depart- 
ment, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association; Pro- 
fessor T. Van Meter, of Columbia University; D. T. Waring, 
traffic counsel; P. J. Magill, and W. I. Clark, of Helme & Co., 
chairman. 

A resolution for the appointment of a special committee 
to study the proposed consolidation of the eastern railroads 
was adopted. It will consist of W. J. Mathey, chairman; Pro- 
fessor Van Meter; Parker McCollester, counsel for New York 
in the New Jersey lighterage suit; D. T. Daring, and Walter 
Hedden, head of the Bureau of Commerce of the Port Authority 
of New York. 


MERCHANT MARINE STATISTICS 


Approximately half of the sailors operating United States 
ships are native Americans, according to figures in “Merchant 
Marine Statistics, 1930,” just issued by the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s bureau of navigation. 

Out of a total of 288,496 seamen who were shipped and re- 
shipped on American vessels last year, 143,189 were native Amer- 
icans, or 2,018 less than exactly one-half, it was pointed out by 
A. J. Tyrer, commissioner. This is exclusive of officers. There 
was a total of 37,922 shipped on who were naturalized. 

Most of them signed on at New York, the total being 135,464, 
while Seattle came next with 27,376, and San Francisco third 
with 24,945. There were 23,748 British sailors, 17,555 Germans 
and 13,605 Spanish, which were first, second, and third, re- 
spectively. 

More than $2,000,000 was collected last year by the United 
States government as a tonnage taxe, levied on all vessels, both 
American and foreign, operating in American waters. 

Complete information concerning American tonnage, the 
number, class, growth, and construction, together with details 
concerning the tonnage tax, wages of American and foreign 
seamen, figures on American water-borne commerce, and statis- 
ics on world tonnage are contained in the 100-page publication. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC IN 1930 
(The Panama Canal Record) ; 

_ An estimate of the current calendar year’s traffic, based on 
figures available for the first 29 days of December, indicates 
that there will be approximately 5,875 commercial transits dur- 
ing the year ending December 31, 1930, on which tolls amounting 
to approximately $26,106,900 will be collected. This will be the 
smallest calendar year’s traffic since 1926, when 5,420 vessels, 
Paying $23,901,540.04 in tolls, passed through the canal; and tbe 
smallest traffic for any 12-month period (fiscal or calendar year) 
ae June 30, 1927, when a total of 5,475 vessels, paying $24,- 
28,830.11 in tolls, transited the canal. 

_ From July, 1927, up to the beginning of the current calendar 
year, transits failed to reach the 500 mark in only two instances; 
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during the current calendar year; however, transits have ex- 
ceeded 500 in only three months, as follows: January, 531; 
March, 515, and October, 517. 

For the calendar year 1930, it is estimated that the number 
of monthly commercial transits will average 489, as compared 
with 536 for 1929, 527 for 1928, 507 for 1927, and 451 for 1926. 


BOARD DISMISSES COMPLAINTS 


The Shipping Board has dismissed two complaints alleging 
violation of section 18 of the shipping act of 1916. In the one 
it was alleged by the Atlas Waste Manufacturing Co., of New 
York that the rates on cotton waste from New York to Porto 
Rico were excessively high by comparison with similar rates to 
the United Kingdom and Europe. In the other it was alleged 
by the York County Cigar Manufacturers’ Association that rates 
on cigars from Atlantic coast ports to Pacific coast ports were 
excessive. 


HOBOKEN PIER PROPERTY 


Paul W. Chapman, president of the United States Lines, 
Inc., has notified the Shipping Board not to consider further his 
bid of $4,282,000 for the Shipping Board’s Hoboken, N. J., piers 
which has been pending since last July and has asked for return 
of his good faith deposit of $110,000. Officials of the board said 
negotiations looking to sale of the property would be continued. 


SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA 


Consideration of the tightening up of rules regarding safety 
of life at sea, together with increased efficiency in inspection 
of ships and equipment entering American seagoing commerce 
will be the main topics of discussion in Washington for about 
four weeks at the annual administrative meeting of the Com- 
merce Department’s board of supervising inspectors called for 
January 21, according to Supervising Inspector General Dicker- 
son N. Hoover. 

Increased safety in sea travel is assured, according to the 
department, as a result of the recent material expansion of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service, which provides for the addition 
of forty-five new assistant inspectors to the organization’s staff, 
thus allowing more frequent reinspections of vessels not hereto- 
fore properly covered. For many years, it is pointed out, excur- 
sion and ferry steamers, in addition to an annual inspection, 
have been subjected to three separate reinspections. This same 
system will henceforth be applied to all passenger vessels, both 
foreign and American, a procedure which was impossible with 
the former personnel of the service. 


INTEREST ON SHIP. LOANS 


The Senate has passed H. R. 7998, a bill amending the 
merchant marine act so that the minimum rate of interest 
charged by the government on loans for ships will be 3% per 
cent instead of interest rates equivalent to the lowest current 
yield on any government security. Senator Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, explained that the present lowest current yield on 
any government security was 1% per cent. The bill was amended 
by the Senate so that the measure as it now stands will have 
to be considered by the House. 


GOVERNMENT TO USE U. S. SHIPS 


Materials shipped from the United States for use in the 
construction of government buildings of the United States in 
foreign countries are to be carried in American-flag ships under 
requirements of the Department of State. Adoption of this 
practice was urged by the Shipping Board. 


NEW YORK HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Modification of established harbor and pierhead lines at 
the port of New York, authorized by Secretary of War Hurley, 
paves the way for possible expenditure of $75,000,000 for pier 
and related construction work, according to the War Department, 
which says: 


The modification will enable the cities of New York and Jersey 
City to erect piers adequate to accommodate trans-Atlantic liners 
of the 1,000-foot class. The extension channelward of the piers of 
the Pennsylvania railroad on the Jersey side of the river may also 
be undertaken. The additional piers and the extensions will aid in 
the development of the port of New York and will not unreasonably 
restrict the use of the Hudson River by navigation interests. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Secretary of War Hurley has approved an allotment of 
$55,000 for dredging Belhaven Harbor, North Carolina, the most 
important port on the inland waterway between Norfolk, Va., 
and Beaufort, N. C., and also an allotment of $25,000 for dredg- 
ing the Hudson River channel to remove shoal areas along the 
Hoboken waterfront. 
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GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in the Wall Street Journal) 


To get into the mind of the public an unfamiliar truth 
requires iteration and reiteration, and this is all the more the 
case when the truth is either unpalatable or contrary to the 
prevailing impression. This must be the writer’s excuse for 
returning to the Inland Waterways Corp. and inland “water 
transportation” in general. And, first and foremost, it should 
never be forgotten that the act creating that corporation by its 
terms (Sec. 1) gave the reason for its creation as follows: 


That for the purpose of carrying on the operations of the govern- 
ment-owned inland, canal and coastwise waterways system to the 
point where the system can be transferred to private operation to 
the best advantage of the government * * * etc. 


In plain English this means that it is the government’s 
business so to operate the corporation that it is a self-supporting 
business—self-supporting in such a sense that it can be sold to 
private capital on terms which will warrant investment of that 
capital in the enterprise. And it means, further, that if this 
cannot be done it is the business of the government to abandon 
it; operation. How near are we to having a self-supporting 
enterprise today? 

In 1929 the corporation had a gross revenue of $6,546,086, 
and its “operating expenses” were $6,555,815—deficit $109,729. 
These operating expenses included all operating out-of-pocket 
costs, including maintenance of equipment and including depre- 
ciation of equipment. They included nothing for maintenance 
of the waterway itself. In 1929 the government expended $2,238,- 
000 for navigation maintenance on the Mississippi section and 
$2,515,000 more (by the Mississippi River Commission) for 
dredging, revetment, etc., works, exclusive of flood-control ex- 
penditures, making a total expenditure for the year of $4,753,- 
000 for navigation maintenance on this section alone. 


Is it contemplated that under private operation of the 
Waterways Corp. the government will continue to maintain the 
waterway without charge to the corporation? And if it does 
so, can water-transportation over that waterway be considered a 
self-supporting enterprise in the sense in which rail-transporta- 
tion is self-supporting? Or must it be regarded as a “subsidized” 
enterprise? Thus far the country has declined to subsidize its 
shipping in competition with foreign shipping; is it ready to 
subsidize barge transportation on inland waters in competition 
with domestic transportation enterprises? 


The Inland Waterways Corp. thus far has earned nothing 
by way of return on capital invested in equipment, amounting to 
some $20,000,000. Private capital must have a return or it will 
not invest; a business which does not earn a return is not self- 
supporting; a form of transportation which is not self-supporting 
has no economic justification or existence. Five per cent return 
on the corporation’s equipment will require $1,000,000 annually, 
and that is assuredly a minimum return. 


And what about a return on the capital cost of the water- 
way itself as a channel of navigation? Total expenditures for 
navigation purposes exclusive of flood control on the Mississippi 
section alone to June 30, 1929, were $172,216,490. Is that sum 
of money a present from the people of the United States to 
those who operate barges for profit on the Mississippi? Are 
those who are fortunate enough to be able to ship over that 
waterway to enjoy rates relieved from all obligation to pay 
return on money contributed by all the people? And, under 
such circumstances, is water-transportation on the Mississippi 
a self-supporting or subsidized enterprise? 


Nothing, of course, was included in the Inland Waterways 
Corp. expenditures for taxes. A private corporation must pay 
taxes, and, moreover, taxes for the general expenditures of 
government, apart from sums necessary to meet interest on 
special expenditures for the benefit of the enterprise itself. 
The railroads pay taxes equivalent to about 6% of their gross 
revenues in a good year. On this basis alone the Waterways 
corporations in the hands of a private owner would pay about 
$400,000 annually in general taxes. 

Thus, with only a 5% return on capital invested in equip- 
ment alone and with taxes on the same basis as those paid by 
its rail competitors, with nothing whatever charged either for 
maintenance of the waterway itself, and nothing charged for 
return on capital cost of that waterway, the corporation in 1929, 
in private hands, would have shown a deficit in round figures of 
$1,500,000. 

That is the most favorable view that can be taken of the 
present proximity of the Inland Waterways Corp. to the point of 
self-support. If we discard altogether all consideration of 
maintenance cost of the waterway itself and of return on its 
capital cost, it is clear that in 1929 the people of the United 
States subsidized users of the Inland Waterways Corp. service 
in an amount of not less than $1,500,000. If we add the expendi- 
tures on the Mississippi section for maintenance of navigation 
in 1929, viz., $4,753,000, and a 4% return on the capital cost 
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for navigation purposes, viz., $6,880,000, we get a total of $11, 
633,000 for upkeep of the waterway itself. 

How much of this is a proper charge against the waterways 
corporation is debatable. Some of it certainly is. If we charge 
but one-twentieth of it the subsidy to the corporation’s shippers 
in 1929 becomes more than $2,000,000! 

The fact is—and this is the fact which is unfamiliar to the 
public and, probably, also unpalatable—that all the evidence 
available tends to show that water transportation of this sort 
in this country always has been, is, and, probably, always wil] 
be more expensive than rail transportation. Only here and 
there, under special conditions and at certain times, is the re 
verse true, and the probability is that such conditions and times 
would be of rare occurrence if water transportation were 
charged with all the costs that other forms of transportation— 
and in particular rail transportation—must bear. 

Once more, it is respectfully suggested that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the course of its efforts to ameliorate 
railroad burdens might well invite the Inland Waterways Corp. 
to show cause for a continuance of the present differential ip 
its rates. It is perhaps not a matter of great many dollars but 
it is a matter of the greatest importance in the light of principle, 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


An allotment of $32,000 for a survey of the Calumet River, 
Little Calumet River, Lake Calumet, and the Sag Channel, 
Illinois, with a view to providing a connection with and terminal 
transfer harbors for the waterway from Chicago to the Mis- 
sissippi River, has been approved by Secretary of War Hurley. 
A preliminary examination has been made. A previous allot- 
ment of $8,000 for this work was made some time ago, the total 
cost of the survey being $40,000. 


DISPOSITION OF GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 


Recommendations as to steps that should be taken in dis- 
posing of the government barge lines on the Mississippi and 
Warrior rivers were considered at a meeting of the inland water. 
way transportation committee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, at Chicago, January 13. <A report to be submitted 
to the national chamber is being prepared, embodying recom- 
mendations with respect to disposition of the government's 
interest, as well as suggestions to be followed in making joint 
rail and barge rates and the principles to be followed in further 
extension of waterway developments. Need of more scientific 
procedure in making rates in connection with the inland water- 
ways is understood to be felt. Henry I. Harriman, chairman of 
the board of the New England Power Association, who is chair- 
man of the committee, presided. 


WATER TRAVEL SAFEST 


Though statistics show that water travel is the safest form 
of transportation, Dickerson N. Hoover, supervising inspector 
general of the federal steamboat inspection service, instinctively 
feels that the railroad is safer, according to testimony given by 
the inspector general before the House committee on appropria 
tions. 

“You know,” said he, “as you think of transportation by 
water, you think of the dangers of it and yet the record of 
transportation by water over 10 years is the safest. For in 
stance, we carry on an average of 4,500,000 persons to every 
passenger lost on vessels subject to inspection. On railroads 
you carry 201,000 to 1, on airplanes about 2,400 to 1. Of course 
the comparison is not necessarily accurate with the airplane. 
It is under a different condition. Of course it may be said, to0, 
that railroads carry such a large number of passengers. They 
do, but none the less, when you get down to averages, there is 
no form of transportation so safe, where you have 4,500,000 
chances to 1 of getting across all right as against 201,000 tol. 
Personally, while I am familiar with ships, I rather instinctively 
feel that the railroad is safer. In a Pullman car I should no 
think of danger. Maybe I feel more the danger on the sbiD 
because I know the dangers of a ship. But, at the same time, 
those are the figures and it is over a 10-year period. I could 
select one year that would be better and another that would be 
worse; but I thought it would be better to make it for 10 years. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I railroads the middle of November had 1,394,40° 
employes, a decrease of 17.05 per cent compared with November, 
1929, and a decrease of 17.02 per cent compared with November, 
1928, according to statistics issued by the Commission. Ti 
number of employes by groups and the percentage of decreas 
as compared with November, 1929, follows: 


Executives, officials and staff assistants, 16,159—4.97; professional 
clerical and general, 242,839—10.67; maintenance of way and _struc 
tures, 293,534—26.74; maintenance of equipment and stores, 376,973— 
17.38; transportation (other than train, engine and yard), 172,795 
11.66; transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and _ hostlers), 18, 
402—10.86; transportation (train and engine service), 272,703—14.21. 
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January 17, 1931 





AIDING AIR COMMERCE 


An appropriation of $10,342,300 for the aeronautics branch 
of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1932, is recommended by the House committee on appropria- 
tions in the annual commerce appropriation bill. This is an 
increase of $1,137,470 compared with the appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1931, and a decrease of $32,700 as compared with the 
budget estimate. 

Of the total of $10,342,300, $1,369,660 is for inspection and 
licensing of aircraft, and other regulatory functions, dissemina- 
tion of information and research and experimentation, and 
$8,972,640 is for establishment and maintenance of civil airways 
equipped with intermediate landing fields, field and beacon 
lights, telegraphic, telephonic, and radio communications, radio 
beacons and weather-reporting service. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1931 the airways equipped with these navigation aids will 
total 17,500 miles, according to the committee. The appropria- 
tion also covers new work on an additional 2,000 miles of air- 
ways. 

Clarence M. Young, assistant seceretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, in testimony before the committee, gave the fol- 
lowing picture of the development of aviation in the last four 
years: 


Back in 1926 there were hardly any airports, other than those 
classified as army and navy. At the present time there are over 
1,100 civil airports, with a known 800 projected by municipalities for 
the immediate or near future. That does not take into consideration 
the army and navy fields or the intermediate fields on airways. 


We have of record 10,000 privately owned airplanes. There are 


over 15,000 licensed pilots, whereas in 1926 there were none. There 
are 9,000 mechanics and 15,000 active student permits. 
All this has happened in a period of four years’ time. I do not 


believe it is necessary for me to tell you that the federal govern- 
ment has played a major part in it by the aid which it has rendered 
through the process of determining the worthiness of airplanes, 
eliminating those which are not airworthy or improving them to the 
point where they are satisfactory, the establishment of airways, 
the research and development which has made possible certain im- 
—- in aircraft and extensive and major improvements in 
airway aids. 


VIOLATIONS OF AIR RULES 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
dealt with 267 violations of the air commerce regulations in 
the last quarter of 1930, according to Gilbert G. Budwig, director 
of air regulation. The total violations of the regulations for 
this period represented a decrease of eleven over the third quar- 
ter of 1930, while the total number of persons assessed decreased 
forty-six. Continuing, Mr. Budwig said: 


Fines in the amount of $465 were assessed against and collected 
from 39 persons in the last quarter. In four of these cases the penalty 
was remitted. Penalties in the form of 41 reprimands, 47 suspension, 
7 revocations and 3 denials of licenses were meted out for the vio- 
lations. In 104 cases, evidence was produced which justified dismissal. 

Violations of the air commerce regulations dealing with low flying 
led the list of specific offenses. There were 55 violations of the low 
flying provisions and 48 of the acrobatic clauses of the regulations. 
Other specific violations during the last quarter of 1930 were: Un- 
licensed pilot flying licensed plane, 27; flying without navigation 
lights, 1. The miscellaneous offenses numbered 136. Of the total 
number of violations 23 are still pending. 

Fines in the amount of $700 were collected on civil penalties as- 
sessed during the preceding three months. 


AIRCRAFT CONTRACTS AWARDED 

Announcement of award of contracts for new air corps 
equipment costing approximately $1,420,000 has been made by 
the War Department. The companies obtaining the awards and 
the equipment follows: Fairchild Airplane Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, six photographic airplanes and spare parts, $60,513.99: 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, three fast transport planes 
and spare parts, $79,040.35; Stearman Aircraft Corporation, four 
training airplanes and spare parts and prints, $26,756.50; Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Company, 112 engines, $641,883.82; Douglas 
Aircraft Company, thirty observation and twenty training planes, 
$567,137.46, and Wright Aeronautical Corporation, sixteen en- 
sines and spare parts, $44,675.20. 


AIRWAY MAP OF CHICAGO REGION 
A new airway map showing some 50,000 square miles of 
‘erritory in the vicinity of Chicago, and indicating airways 
and aids to air navigation, as well as topographical features, 
within an area 329 miles long and 153 miles in depth, has been 
prepared by the aeronautics branch of the Department of Com- 
merce and is now ready for distribution, it was announced 
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January 15 by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics. The map is the first of a series of 92 
sectional airway maps, covering the entiré United States, 
planned by the aeronautics branch in connection with its airway 
mapping program, which is handled by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the Department of Commerce. The sectional airway 
map just completed is known as Lower K-16, Chicago. 

Sectional airway maps sell for 40 cents each, with a re- 
duction of 15 cents a map if 20 or more are ordered in a single 
lot. They may be ordered from the Director of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 


CHICAGO-WINNIPEG AIR MAIL 


Announcement has been made by Assistant Postmaster- 
General W. Irving Glover that, effective February 2, the Chicago- 
St. Paul air mail route will be extended so as to include service 
to Fargo, Grand Forks and Pembina, North Dakota. This exten- 
sion will make connection at Pembina with the Canadian Air 
Mail Service to be established on that day from Pembina to 
Winnipeg, making a continuous service from Chicago, via the 
cities on this route to Winnipeg. 


SIOUX CITY (IA.) AIRPORT 


Rickenbacker airport, a commercial airport serving Sioux 
City, Ia., has been issued a rating of A-1A, with the first A 
underlined, under the airport rating regulations of the aero- 
nautics branch of the Department of Commerce. This rating 
is the highest granted under the regulations, but due to the fact 
that a waiver of one requirement in regard to marking was 
conceded in the case of Rickenbacker airport, the first A is un- 
derlined in the group of characters representing its standing, in 
accordance with the provisions of the regulations. This airport 
is the third to be rated by the aeronautics branch, and the first 
commercial airport to attain this standing. The other two 
rated airports are the municipal airports at Pontiac, Mich., and 
Denver, Colo. Rickenbacker airport is owned and operated by 
the Hanford Tri-State Airlines, Inc. 


FEDERAL AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
has issued a pamphlet entitled “The Federal Airways System,” 
a publication in the nature of a handbook on all that pertains 
to the airways system. 


AIR NAVIGATION AID 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
has placed a contract with the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company for a combined radiotelephone and visual 
type radio range transmitting equipment which will broadcast 
voice and range signals simultaneously. The price of the equip- 
ment will be $25,200. 

The combination radiotelephone and radio range transmitter 
has been developed by the aeronautics branch in order to enable 
the airman flying along the airways to receive simultaneously 
on one radio frequency channel both radio guidance signals and 
weather and other information by voice without carrying two 
receivers. 


LICENSED AIR FOLK 


There were 15,280 pilots, 7,354 aircraft and 8,993 mechanics 
holding active Department of Commerce licenses on January 1, 
1931, according to a study completed by the aeronautics branch 
of the department. Each of these classifications had seen sub- 
stantial growth since January 1, 1930, on which date there were 
10,215 licensed pilots, 6,685 licensed aircraft and 7,624 licensed 
mechanics. 

Among the 15,280 persons who held pilots’ licenses at the 
beginning of the new year were 385 women, of whom 35 were 
transport, 50 limited commercial and 297 private pilotg, The 
group of licensed mechanics included 5 women. 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


“The increasing world-wide trend toward the adaptation of 
the airplane to commercial uses is strikingly illustrated by the 
figures of scheduled air services for 1930 in Europe, Africa and 
Australia,” says the aeronautics trade division, Department of 
Commerce. 

“Services in actual operation in the year just closed covered 
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72,084 miles of airways in Europe, 3,769 miles in Africa, and 
9,458 miles in Australia. In the United States 49,425 miles were 
in operation. 

“The European total shows an increase of approximately 
100 per cent since 1927, when the services in operation covered 
a total of 36,587 miles. Comparable figures the past year in 
Africa and Australia are not available at the present time. 

“In Europe, as in the United States, the recent steady de- 
velopments have been due to the greater efficiency resulting 
from improved equipment and more systematic operation and 
to the increasing air-mindedness. Night flying is not carried 
on so extensively as in the United States, owing to the lack 
of lighting facilities on many routes; but several important 
night air-mail services were in operation during the summer 
of 1930. Considerable extension of facilities for night operations 
are planned for 1931.” 


AIR NAVIGATION AIDS 


The installation of an additional 2,524 miles of automatic 
telegraph typewriter circuits on the airways for the collection 
and dissemination of weather information to airmen has been 
authorized by the aeronautics branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. The work of establishing these circuits, which will con- 
sist of forty-nine new automatic telegraph typewriter stations, 
will be undertaken immediately. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. ~— J. G. Peppard Seed Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. T. & P. 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 6, cow peas, Avery, Tex., 
to Kansas City, Mo., as compared with rates on articles listed 
under item 295, column 16, page 395, Johanson’s No. 151, I. C. C. 
2008. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. F aw — (Kan.) Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & 

._F. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, dressed poultry, butter and eggs, straight 
or mixed carloads, Salina, Kan., to Baltimore, Md., Newark, N 
a2 New York, N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa. Ask rates and repara- 

on. 

No. 24131. Egbert-Hay-Forbes Co., Goshen, Ind., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 4, lumber, Goshen, Ind., to 


Saginaw, Mich. Asks reparation. 
No. oe American Popcorn Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al, 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, shelled uncooked popcorn, 
in carload quantities of 60,000 pounds or more, Sioux City, Ia., 
to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Spokane and Seattle 
and other destinations in California, Oregon and Washington. 
Shippers of peanuts, confectionery, chocolate coating, ice cream 
cones, popped corn, chocolate, and cereals, preferred. Asks rates. 


No. 24133. Republic Portland Cement Co., San Antonio, Tex., vs. G. 
Cc. & S. F. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, portland cement, Longhorn, 
Tex., to points in New Mexico on the Texas-New Mexico Railway 
Co., as compared with rates from Atco and other Texas points, 
Ada and Dewey, Okla., Bonner Springs and other Kansas points, 
and various other points in Missouri, Arkansas and Colorado. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24134. Southern Carbon Co., Monroe, La., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, for return movement of carbon 
black, from East Akron, O., to Spencer (Upco Spur), La. Asks 
reparation, and cease and desist order. 


No. 24134. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
Same complaint and prayer with respect to return movement 
of carbon black, from Hornell, N. Y., to Spencer, La. 
No. 24134. Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Mo. Pac. 
Same complaint and prayer with respect to return movement 
of carbon black, from Duco, Ill., to Spencer, La 
No. 24134. Sub. No. 3. Same vs. B. & O. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to return movement 
of carbon black, from Akron, O., to Swartz, La. 
24134. Sub. No. 4. Monroe-Louisiana Carbon Co., 
vs. Mo. Pac, et al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to return movement of 

carbon black, from Akron, O., to Hancock Spur, La. 
No. 24135. Southern Carbon Co., Monroe, La., vs. A. G. S. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, carbon black, from Gadsden, 
Ala., to Fowler, La. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 24136. Wyoming Grocery Co., Casper, Wyo., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Charges in violation section 6, apples, Leavenworth, Wash., to 
Casper, Wyo. Asks reparation. 
No. 24137. Western Salt Co., San Diego, Calif., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, salt, Salt Works, 
Calif., to Phoenix, Ariz., and points related thereto, as compared 
with rates from National City and San Diego, Calif., to Phoenix, 
Ariz. Asks reparation. 
No. 24188. Robinson Clay Product Co., Akron, O., vs. G. T. Ry. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, clay sewer pipe, Malvern, 
O., _ Detroit, Ferndale and Pontiac, Mich. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. 

24139. North Carolina Corporation Commission et al., Raleigh, 
N._C. vs. A. & W. et al. ows 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, cotton and knitting factory 
roducts, hosiery and underwear, points in North Carolina to points 
n official and western trunk line territories. Shippers located at 
origins in official territory preferred. Ask rates. 

No. 24140. North Carolina Corporation Commission et al., Raleigh, 
N. C., vs. A. & R. et al. ai 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, cotton and knitting fac- 

tory products, hosiery and underwear, points in North Carolina 

to points in southern territory, south of the Ohio and Potomac 


No. Monroe, La., 


No. 
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- 24151. 
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Rivers and east of the Mississippi River. Shippers located 
points shown in Glenn’s I. C. C. No. A-685 and other tariffs, pre. 
ferred. Ask cease and desist order and rates. 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., et al., Portland, Ore., ys 
O. W. R. R. & N. i 
Unreasonable rates, wheat, for export, from points on defeng. 
ant’s Shaniko, Condon, Heppner, Pilot Rock and Joseph branches 
to Portland, Ore. Asks cease and desist order and reparation, 
24142. The Lusco Brick & Stone Co., assignee of the Lumber. 
men’s Supply Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Charges in violation of sections 1 and 6, face building bricx 
Perla, Ark., to Atwood, Kan. Asks reparation. ‘ 


. 24143. Coxheath Lumber Co., Coxheath, Ala., vs. A. & N. W. et al, 


Unreasonable rates and charges, lumber, Coxheath, and Sweet. 
water, Ala., to Mobile, Ala., for export. Asks rates and repara. 
tion. 

24144. Continental Roll & Steel Foundry Co. et al., Coraopolis 
ra, VA. De 2. & Se EE. 

Unreasonable rates, sand, Polk, Pa., to Kendall, Coraopolis 
Homestead and Glasport, Pa. Ask reparation. ‘ 


- 24145. Wishnatzki & Nathel, New York, N. Y., vs. Railway Ex. 


press Agency et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections, strawberries, 
Plant City, Galloway, Lakeland and Dover, Fla., to Jersey City, 
N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., as compared with rates from Louisi- 
ana points. Asks rates and reparation. 

24045. Sub. No. 1. Rival Foods, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., vs. B. 
& A. et al. 

Charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6, canned fruits, canned 
vegetables, dried fruits and dried vegetables, Pacific Coast points 
arriving by water at Commonwealth Pier, South Boston, Mass, 
on New Haven, and moved by rail to East Cambridge, Mass, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. preferred. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

Crenshaw, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. S. P. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, bananas, El Paso, Tex., to 
Los Angeles, Calif. Asks reparation. 

24147. American Graphite Co. et al., Jersey City, N. J., vs. Ticond- 
eroga et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, graphite, black lead or plum. 
bago, Ticonderoga, N. Y., to Jersey City, N. J., and New York, 
N. Y.; foundry facings, Ticonderoga to New York, N. Y.; graphite 
black lead or plumbago, to Ticonderoga, from New York, N. Y,, 
Calabogie, Ont., and Jersey City, N. J.; foundry facings, Howard, 
R. I., to Ticonderoga, N. Y.; clay, Easton, Pa., to Ticonderoga, 
N. Y.; fire clay, St. Louis and E. St. Louis to Ticonderoga, N. Y.; 
common and filter sand, Newport and other points in N. J. to 
Ticonderoga. Ask rates and reparation. 


. 24148. Hammond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich., vs. A. T & SF 


et al. 

Rates in violation first four sections, live stock, points in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and Ken- 
tucky to Detroit, Mich. Alleges preference to eastern trunk line 
territory, Toledo, O., Buffalo, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill. Asks rates 
and reparation. 

24149. Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 
Arizona Southern et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6, paper merchandise 
bags, from Camas, Wash., and/or West Linn, Ore., and/or Le- 
banon, Ore., and/or Floriston, Calif., to various interstate des- 
tinations, including points in Oregon, Washington, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas, because of classification of merchandise bags as envelopes. 
Complainant says no justification for a differing classification 
between paper bags and merchandise bags. Asks that merchan- 
dise bags be classified as paper bags, rates and reparation. 
24150. Tennessee Stove Works et al., Chattanooga, Tenn., \s. 
mM. ce OC Ss. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, 
Cicero, Ill., and Cleveland, O., to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
and reparation. 

Sinclair Refining Co., successor in interest to Pierce Pe- 
troleum Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable and prejudicial rates and charges, fullers earth, 
Midway, Jamieson and Quincy, Fla., and Attapulgus, Ga., to 
Sand Springs, Okla., as compared with rates to Tulsa, and other 
Oklahoma points and Arkansas City and other Kansas _ points. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

24152. O. W. Ketcham, Philadelphia, Pa., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, brick, Lancaster, 
Pa., to Napanoch, N. Y. Asks reparation. 


24153. Atlas Supply Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., vs. Southern. 
Unreasonable rates, pig lead, Norfolk, Va., to Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
24154. American -Book Co., New York, N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, school books, between Bloomfield, N. J. 
and Cincinnati, O.; between Bloomfield and Chicago; between 
Cincinnati and Bloomfield; and between Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Asks cease and desist order, and that Commission issue a released 
rate order relieving defendants of provisions respecting liability 
for full actual loss or damage in section 20, paragraph 11 of act. 


frit or glazing compound, 
Asks rates 


. 24155. S. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, Ind., vs. N. Y: 


Cc. & St. L. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 6, logs, Bourbon, Bruce Lake, 
Columbia City, Etna Green, New Era, St. Joe and St. Johns, Ind, 
to Avery and Cleveland, O. Asks reparation. : 
24156. Eric Lyders, San Francisco, Calif., Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, identical telegram, sent from 
San Francisco, Calif., to sixteen United States senators. Asks 
cease and desist order and reasonable and just rates and charges. 
ae. ee Veneer Corporation, Pulaski, Va., vs. N. C. & St 
4 @t al, 

Unreasonable rates, logs, points on N. C. & St. L. in Tennessee 
to Pulaski, Va. Asks cease and desist order and rates and rep 
aration. 


Vs. 


. 24158. McPhillips Manufacturing Co., Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. 4 


G. &.. 6. a. 
Rates, building material, consisting of blinds, doors, frames, sash 
and similar wooden mill work, Mobile, Ala., to Coatesville, Pa., 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Rich- 
mond, Va. Shippers at Jackson, Miss., Meridian, Miss., Birmineé- 
ham, Ala., Augusta, Ga., Macon, Ga., and Rome, Ga., preferred. 
Ask cease and desist order, rates and reparation. 
24159. Swiss Oil Corporation, Lexington, Ky., vs. C. & O. et al 
Unreasonable rates, internal combustion engines and parts 
Olean, N. Y., to Louisa, Ky. Asks reparation. 
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Erie Ore Unloading Dock at Cleveland 


sm ERIE’S FACILITIES 
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at Cleveland 
For handling iron ore 


For the quick economical movement of ore from Great 
Lakes steamers to railroad cars, the Erie maintains 
mammoth unloading docks at Cleveland. The handling 
machinery consists of six hoists. Four of these have 
seven ton buckets and two, fifteen ton. The docks 
have a capacity of 3,500,000 tons. 


Ore for forty different consignees is shipped over these 
docks and the different grades must be kept carefully 
separated as all iron ore looks much alike while its 
chemical constituents are widely varied. 


That Erie’s ore handling service is appreciated is 
evidenced by the tonnage moved through this gateway. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal Y yor will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions ogre hy practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable 


Address Questions and Answers a. 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Demurrage—Private Cars on Private Tracks 


Oklahoma.—Question: Please be referred to your interpre- 
tation of demurrage charges on private cars on private tracks 
given under Demurrage—Private Cars on Private Tracks, on 
page 518 of the February 22, 1930, Traffic World, last paragraph 
thereof, and advise if your interpretation is not in conflict with 
Vickers Petroleum Co. vs. S. S. Ry., 87 I. C. C. 676, 677, where 
the Commission said: “The insertion of the words:” * * * 
“including such cars sent by the owner to a shipper for loading 
* * * makes it clear that two parties are now contemplated by 
the rule—one, the owner of the car, the other, the shipper to 
whom the car is ‘sent’ for the purpose of loading.” 

While that case dealt with private cars on a track of dif- 
ferent ownership, does not the interpretation of the Commission, 
quoted, state that the rule (4, par. (b)) removes two classes of 
cars, viz.: 

First—Cars with ownership of car and track the same; 

Second—Cars with ownership of car and track different, 
from the exception, thereby making both classes of cars sub- 
ject to the rule when placed for loading instead of only the latter 
class, as stated by you? 

Answer: On reconsideration, we are of the opinion that 
the provisions of rule 4-B of the demurrage tariff should be 
applied as you have set forth in your letter. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee Where Shipment Is 
Reconsigned by Consignor 


New York.—Question: One of our clients has been pre- 
sented with a request for additional charges on a shipment, the 
features of which represent a very interesting situation. 

A shipment moved from A to B, consigned to X, and arrived 
at destintaion July 19. As was the custom, the delivering carrier 
unloaded the car on its pier. 

It is the custom for consignees to sign a delivery receipt 
before actual delivery is taken at this pier. 

For some reason delivery of the shipment was not actually 
taken by the consignee, X, and on July 19, the shipper ordered 
the consignee to reconsign the car to C. 

Instead of ordering the car reconsigned, through a misun- 
derstanding the consignee’s representative ordered the carrier 
at B to forward the car to C, and, as was the custom at that 
time, a new bill of lading was executed. On this bill of lad- 
ing, X, in error, was shown as the shipper instead of the original 
shipper’s name. X’s representative at the same time instructed 
the carrier that all charges were to follow. This notation, how- 
ever, was not put on the bill of lading. 

The car was billed to C and local charges covering the 
freight from B to C were assessed. The delivering carrier at 
B is now requesting the freight charges applicable on the car 
from point of:origin to New York. 

We understand the car moved during the period of federal 
control, and no statute of limitation is applicable. 

For your further information, there was and still is an 
understanding between the delivering carrier at B and the mer- 
chants of B that all cars billed for delivery at the pier in ques- 
tion at B will be unloaded by the railroad. However, consignees 
do not relinquish their privilege of taking delivery within the 
48 hours as provided for in the tariffs. 

Answer: The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation to 
pay the full amount of the freight charges; although he may 
relieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on the 
bill of lading referred to in section 7. L. & N. vs. Central Iron 
and Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. On the other hand, the consignee, 
by acceptance of the goods, becomes liable for the full amount 
of the freight charges whether they are demanded at the time 
of delivery or not until later. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 
250 U. S. 577. 

The contract of the consignor and that of the consignee are 
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not considered to be inconsistent with each other; 
original contract based on a sufficient consideration. 

In our opinion, the original consignee, in issuing reconsig, 
ing instructions, in effect accepted the shipment and then &. 
tered into a new contract for transportation with the carrie 
and thereby became liable for the freight charges accruing for 
both the movement to “B” and the subsequent movement beyon 
that point, in the event the shipment was reconsigned to another 
destination. Central R. R. Co. of N. J. vs. National Asbeste 
Mfg. Co., 127 Atl. 184; Pa. R. R. Co. vs. Rice Coal Co., 148 yp 
349; C. R. Hills Co. vs. L. & N., 162 N. E. 761. 

The original shipper is, of course, liabale for freight Charges 
to the original destination, B, unless he availed himself of the 
“no recourse” clause in the bill of lading. 

In this connection see our answer to “California,” on pay 
1340 of the June 1, 1929, Traffic World, under the above Caption, 
citing cases in which the party who reconsigns a shipment hy 
or has not been held liable. 

As a general proposition, the person acting as agent fy 
another is personally answerable, if, at the time of making thf 
contract in his principal’s behalf, he failed to disclose the fag © 
of his agency. He is subject to all the liabilities, express 
implied, created by the contract in the same manner as jf h | 
were the principal in interest. If he would avoid personal |i)” 
bility, the duty is on him to disclose his principal and not 
the party with whom he deals to discover him. The other party 
to the contract may proceed against the agent or against th 
principal. Great Northern Ry. Co. vs. Hocking Valley Fire Chay 
Co., 156 N. W. 41; C. N. O. & T. P. vs. Vedenburgh Saw Mil 
Co., 69 So. 228. 

The owner of the goods for whose benefit and under who» 
direction they are shipped is liable for the freight charge 
Barnard vs. Wheeler, 24 Me. 412; Grand vs. Wood, 21 N. J.|. 
42, 47 Am. D. 162; Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Floyd, 161 S. W, sf: 
In re Arlington Hotel Co., 96 Atl. 186; Pa. R. Co. vs. Whitney) 
& Kemmerer, 73 Pa. Super. Ct. 588; C. M. & St. P. vs. Gren)” 
berg, 166 N. W. 1073. & 

While the consignor is liable for freight charges, unless) 
at the time a shipment is delivered to the carrier for transports) 
tion he disclosed the fact that he is acting in an agency capacity kg 
for his principal, and the consignee by his acceptance of th)” 
goods from the carrier becomes liable for the freight charga| ~ 
this does not release the undisclosed principal from liability) 
the event the carrier elects to proceed against him for freigt) ~ 
charges. : a 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Through Refrigeration = 
Charge to Shipment Loaded at Intermediate Point ie 


Texas.— Question: Kindly advise if there is a ruling on th} © 
following situation: eS 

A carload of fruit moving from A to C—stop at B to part) 
unload, moving under standard refrigeration origin to ultima) 
destination. There is no question as to above movement, lif © 
for what was thought at the time to be for convenience tod © 
concerned to conserve equipment, etc., another kind of frp” 
was loaded in the empty half of the car at B to move to (, tht 
minimum carload rate being paid from B to C on fruit put i>” 
the car at B. This, of course, was in addition to charges ap 
original commodity through A to C plus stop charges, ete. 

Carriers are now endeavoring to also collect standard t e 
frigeration charge B to C. There was, of course, no additiow 
icing service performed account of additional commodity My” 
in the car at B, and, as through refrigeration charge has bp” 
paid A to C, it is my contention there is no authority to ay 
assess refrigeration charges B to C. : 

Answer: There were in fact two carload shipments, #) 
the original shipment from A to C, with stop for partial unluy” 
ing at B, the other the movement of the fruit loaded into #P 
car at B. 

While refrigeration charges based on the standard refrige® 
tion charge from A to C on the original shipment and the stant : 
ard refrigeration charge B to C on the fruit loaded into be 
car at B may be unreasonable, we believe they are legally #% 
plicable, unless there is a tariff provision for the applicall# 
of the standard refrigeration charge from A to C on the 
loaded into the car at B. 

Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Rate vs. Classification Ex 
tion Rating 


lowa.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion #* 
the applicable rate on the following: 

A carload shipment moved in C. F. A. territory. At 
time the shipment moved there were ratings as follows: § 
class rating at classification minimum of 20,000 pounds; a 
modity rating slightly less than the second class rate at clast 
fication minimum, and an exception to the classification 
third class rating with 24,000-pound minimum. The excé 
rating was effective approximately six months prior t0 
cancellation of the commodity rate. Shortly after the shipa# 
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moved the commodity rate was canceled, allowing the exception 
rating to apply. 

Answer: In our opinion the commodity rate at a minimum 
weight of 20,000 pounds is the applicable rate on the shipment 
in question. $ee Beaver Products Co., Inc. vs. C. & O. Ry. 
Co., 132 I. C. C. 721, in which case the Commission said that 
the establishment of a commodity rate between two points takes 
that commodity out of the classification between those points 
and that rate is the only one that may be applied. 

In using the term “classification” the Commission had ref- 
erence to a classification rating. 


Tariff Interpretation—Compliance with Tariff Provisions by 
Shipper 


Ohio.—Question: We refer to your answer to “Ohio,” on 
page 1514 of Traffic World, dated December 13. 

If you will refer to item 580, page 142 of Exceptions to Offi- 
cial Classification Freight Tariff 130-T, I. C. C. 2248, issued by 
B. T. Jones, you will note that an allowance of 500 pounds is 
made for dunnage on open cars without making specification on 
shipping order. 

Answer: As we interpret item 580-C, of Agent B. T. Jones’ 
tariff No. 130-T, I. C. C. No. 2248, the allowance for standards 
or stakes, provided therein applies only in connection’ with ship- 
ments of butts, handle bolts, heading bolts, logs of stave bolts, 
the rating for which is provided for in this item. Therefore, 
in so far as other commodities are concerned, and except where 
otherwise provided, the provisions of item 30 of the classifica- 
tion apply. 


Unauthorized Disclosure of Information as to Shipments 


South Carolina.—Question: Kindly let me have a ruling on 
the following: 

A sold to B one car of lumber at A’s plant. A loaded the 
car and the bill of lading was signed by B as shipper and con- 
signee. By reference to the interstate commerce act, section 
15, paragraph 11, which provides that any common carrier is 
without authority to give information to any person other than 
the shipper or consignee in connection with a shipment. 


Can A exercise any action as to securing information in 
connection with the movement of the above mentioned car with- 
out written permission from B? 

Answer: If, as we understand to be the case, B took out 
the bill of lading with the carrier, signing the same as shipper, 
the carrier may not, in our opinion, disclose, nor may A solicit 
or receive, without violating paragraph 11 of section 15 of the 
interstate commerce act, any information respecting the des- 
tination, routing, etc., or the car covered by this bill of lading. 


Tariff Interpretation—Carload Versus Less-than-Carload 


Minnesota.—Question: In The Traffic World, issue of De- 
cember 27, page 1644, under the above caption, you give the 
opinion that the carload rate ‘is applicable, and the opinion 
appears to have been based on rule 6 of the classification. 

The writer is wondering whether or not you gave consid- 
eration to the case of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company, 
recorded in 132 I. C. C. 593, and the case of Peterson Construc- 
tion Company, recorded in 160 I. C. C. 178. It would appear 
that in these decisions the Commission disregarded the fact that 
the shipper did not comply with rule 6 of the classification. 

We have a claim pending that involves practically the same 
facts, with the difference that our shipment consisted of only 
1,190 pounds and charges were assessed on the basis of the 
carload rate. In our case the shipment was loaded at a blind 
siding and involved some misunderstanding as to the instruc- 
tions given the shipper by the railroad agent. In our case the 
shipper contends he advised the railroad agent that he only 
had a part car shipment, and was informed by the railroad agent 
that the freight would be weighed and charges would only be 
assessed on basis of what the car contained. 

Would be interested to know whether, in your opinion, the 
two above decisions do not amply cover the situation. 

Answer: The fact that the shipper had apparently not com- 
plied with the provisions of rule 6 of the classification was not 
the sole consideration upon which we based our conclusion that 
the carload rate was applicable. Our answer sets forth other 
considerations or reasons for our conclusion. 

In arriving at our conclusion we gave consideration to the 
two cases to which you refer, but in so far as the former case 
is concerned, we do not believe it is in point. In its decision in 
Belt Line Brick Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 160 I. C. C. 
627, the Commission comments on the case as follows: 


Complainant cites Smith & Sons Carpet Co. vs. Director General, 
132 I. C. C. 593, wherein it was found that the less-than-carload rate 
was applicable on a shipment vegan | of 11 pees of textile 
machinery aggregating 5,100 pounds from Philadelphia, Pa., to Nepper- 
han, N. Y. But the report in that case does not indicate that the 
shipment under consideration was loaded by the shipper or whether 
the packages were marked in accordance with the classification rule. 
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Under the decision in Smith & Sons Carpet Co. vs. Direct. 
General, 132 I. C. C. 593, unless the carrier can show that th 
facts surrounding the transaction justified it in considering 1, 
shipment as being tendered as a carload shipment the less-+ha, 
carload rate must be applied thereon. 


Tariff Interpretation—Transit—Switching Charge in Effect Dat, 
Shipment Originated 


Texas.—Question: We will greatly appreciate your AdVising 
us of any Interstate Commerce Commission decisions or ruling 
which you may have that will cover the following: ss 

A car of untreated poles moving from point A was stoppy 
at point B for creosoting in transit and reshipped to point; 
after treatment. The transit time limit on this particular mo, 
ment is 24 months from the date the shipment arrives at ppoiy 
B, the transit point. At the time the shipment in questi, 
moved into the transit pOint the railroad assessed switchip 
charge on the outbound move. However, subsequent provision, 
were made to provide for the absorption of this outbow 
switching. This particular shipment moved from the play 
subsequent to the absorption of this switching charge a 
it is our contention that, although the inbound moveme 
was prior to the absorption of switching, no switching charg 
should be assessed against the outbound movement. Howeve. 
the railroad contends that, inasmuch as this movement orig. 
nated prior to the absorption of the switching charge, that th 
date of movement inbound and not the date of shipment frop 
the creosoting plant governs. 

Answer: With respect to this question, see the decision 
of the Commission in Milling in Transit Rates, 17 I. C. C. 11} 
and Stickell & Sons. vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 151 I. ¢.¢ 
364. 

In the former case the Commission stated that whenever 
by any transit arrangement through rates are applied, suc 
through rates must be of the date of the first movement of th 
shipment from the point of origin under such through rates, | 
the latter case the Commission holds that the provisions of: 
tariff relating to the absorption of switching charges at a transi 
point in effect at the time the shipment left point of origin go. 
erns. In this case the Commission said: 


Complainants contend that the shipments meet all of the con- 
ditions of the above rule, and, therefore, that it is the duty of th 
Pennsylvania to absorb the switching charges of the Western Mary- 
land. The defendant argues that its tariff applies only on traffi 
originating at or destined to firms, individuals or industries locate 
on the Western Maryland, whereas the shipments here in issue ar 
through shipments from point of origin to transit destination. We 
have repeatedly held that words in tariffs must be given their ger- 
erally accepted meaning. A provision in a tariff that charges of col- 
necting lines will be absorbed ‘‘on all freight,’’ in the absence oi 
definite tariff provisions to the contrary, must be held to cover 4 
freight originating at or destined to that point and also all freight 
handled there in transit. In the interests of clarity, however, transi 
tariffs should show definitely whether or not necessary switching 
charges of connecting lines will be absorbed when shipments ar 
given transit on the rails of other carriers. ; 

Effective May 14, 1926, the absorption tariff was amended ly 
the addition of the following: ; 

‘‘And when switching charges of the Western Maryland Railway 
do not exceed $6.30 per car on traffic originating at or destined t 
firms, individuals, or industries having siding connection with th 
Western Maryland Railway * * *.” ; 

Transited shipments are through shipments from points of origi 
to final destination. They, therefore, can not be held to be destine 
to or to originate at Hagerstown. On shipments which left point 0 
origin on and after May 14, 1926, the absorption tariff did not author 
ize the absorption of the switching charge for the separate movemell 
to and from the transit house on shipments transited on the Wes: 
ern Maryland. 

We find that on shipments which left point of. origin on av 
after May 14, 1926, the charges assailed were applicable and are i 
shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. We further ft 
that on shipments which left point of origin within the statuto 
period and prior to May 14, 1926, the charges assailed were inapp! 
cable; that the applicable charges were those which would hat 
accrued at the applicable line-haul rates plus transit charges; th 
complainants made the shipments as described and paid and bore 
the charges thereon, and that they have been damaged and 4 
entitled to reparation, with interest, in the amount of the charg 
paid for switching at Haserstown. 


Rate—Unreasonableness of—Past and Future 

Illinois—Question: Will you please give us a general 0 
line (with citation of those conditions wherein the Interstd! 
Commerce Commission may find (and have found) that estab 
lished rates on which traffic has been moving, are and for the 
future will be unreasonable, but were not unreasonable it the 
ast? 
No changes have occurred between the present and the Pé* 
in many instances where such findings are handed down. X 
are therefore anxious to get at the principle of this thing " 
there be any). 

Answer: 


In its decision in Anadarko Cotton Oil Co. ™ 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 20 I. C. C. 48, the Commission enunciat* 


certain principles with respect to this question which have beet 
followed in a long list of cases. In United Fig and Date “ 
vs. A. C. L. R. Co., 115 I. C. C. 643, the Commission again we 
the question and quotes from its decision in the case 4 
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referred to. On pages 648 and 649 of its decision in United Fig 
and Date Company case the Commission said: 


This record shows a gradual change in conditions with respect 
to the transportation and marketing of peanuts over a number of 
years and a gradual downward revision of the rate structure to meet 
those conditions, with apparently no sufficient dissatisfaction with 
the general rate adjustment on the part of those in the industry to 
warrant its formal attack until the filing of the complaint here before 
us. 

Under these circumstances it does not follow that because our 
judgment and that of the carriers as to what will be reasonable 
rates for the future differ, in relatively small degree, that the rates 
now found reasonable would have been maximum reasonable rates 
for a period extending back to November, 1921, or two years prior 
to the filing of the complaint. The point is so aptly covered by the 
discussion in Anadarko Cotton Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 
20 I. C. C. 43, 50, that we quote at some length therefrom: 

“The law imposes upon the carriers the duty of initiating their 
rates, under the injunction of the statute that they shail be reason- 
able and just. In the performance of this duty by the carriers they 
must exercise judgment and discretion by a like resort to existing 
facts, circumstances, and conditions in the first instance, just as the 
Commission must later do when the rates are brought in question 
before it. The carriers are presumed to act in good faith in their 
exercise of discretion and judgment under this somewhat indefinite 
standard of the statute in its practical application, and therefore 
rates established by the carriers can not be condemned except upon 
investigation and full hearing. A rate reasonable in view of the 
circumstances and conditions when it is established may in course 
of time become unreasonable by virtue of changed circumstances 
and conditions. It is manifestly impracticable for the carriers or 
the Commission in such a case to determine at what exact time 
in the gradual process of changes the rate becomes unreasonable. 

“In the matter before us it appears that some of the rates be- 
tween many of the points involved were formerly higher than at 
present, and the situation here fairly illustrates what has taken place 
elsewhere in reductions from time to time in rates as the density 
of traffic increases with that of population and business development 
in a new and growing community. It would be a manifestly harsh 
rule that would assume a rate now condemned as unreasonable to 
have been so for a period of two years, or that of the statute of 
limitations, in the past as a basis for the payment of money by 
the carriers on past shipments, especially when no complaint had 
been made against them within that period. Certain it is that the 
law establishes no such presumption. Nor is it a necessary sequence 
that the rate has been unreasonable for any period in the past. 
Neither does it seem that the bona fide action of the carriers in 
the necessary exercise of their judgment within reasonable limits 
should always be at their peril of liability for reparation for the 
difference between rates initiated upon their judgment and later 
changed upon the judgment of the Commission. Therefore the award- 
ing of reparation by no means necessarily follows the reduction of a 
rate, whether by the voluntary action of the carrier or by order of 
the Commission. en a rate is advanced and the increased rate 
is condenmed by the amount of the advance, a much more satis- 
factory basis for an award of reparation is afforded than in a case 
like the one before us, where so far as changes have occurred they 
have been, at least for the most part, reductions in a territory where 
changes in conditions have taken place which contribute in greater 
. a degree to a present showing of unreasonableness in existing 
rates.”’ 

Upon consideration of this record in the light of the language 
quoted, we are of opinion and find that the rates assailed have been 
unreasonable to the extent previously indicated since November 19, 
1923, the date the complaint was filed, but that they were not 
unreasonable prior thereto. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





A dinner dance will be given by the Traffic Club of Sioux 
City at the Martin Hotel January 21. Entertainment will in- 
clude presentation of a one act play by the Little Theater of 
Sioux City. 





The Transportation Club of Evansville will hold a dinner 
meeting at the Vendome Hotel January 21, at which J. R. Dun- 
can, civic leader and former Evansville merchant, will be the 
speaker. A program of entertainment has been arranged. 





Edward F. Flynn, assistant general counsel, Great Northern, 
will be the principal speaker at the annual banquet of the 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club at the Hotel Tut- 
wiler February 12. 





Charles W. Seaman, district director of immigration, was 
the speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis at 
the Radisson Hotel January 15. The annual “Griddle Cake 
Dinner” will be given at the Nicollet Hotel February 7. “The 
Traffic Club Minstrels” will provide sufficient entertainment for 
all, it is announced. 





Members and guests of the Traffic Club of Chicago will 
attend a hocky game between the Chicago Blackhawks and the 
Philadelphia Quakers at the Chicago Stadium January 22. There 
will be dinner and dancing in the club roonis before the game. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron will hold a meeting at the 
Mohawk Building January 19. I. W. Pretorius, general traffic 
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manager, General Box Company, Chicago, will speak on ti, 
scientific aspects of packing for shipment. U. E. Kuntz wij 
have charge of the educational part of the meeting. 





Captain Stanford E. Moses, U. S. Navy, retired, wag th 
speaker at a meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of San Frap. 
cisco at the Women’s City Club January 8. 





“What Traffic Can Do for the Chamber of Commerce” wa 
the subject of G. C. Presley, vice-president and general map. 
ager, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, one of the speakey 
at a meeting of the Pacific Traffic Association at the Palag 
Hotel, San Francisco, January 13. F. J. Wigle, general map. 
ager, Bishop & Bahler, spoke on “Tariffs.” 





The Southeastern Express Company will sponsor a meeting 
of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club at the Pattey 
Hotel January 20. Good food and good music are promised, 





. The annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Montreal wa 
held at the Mount Royal Hotel January 13. Larry Boyd, of 
Toronto, was the speaker. A buffet luncheon was served ani 
entertainment provided. 





The annual “stag” and election of the Cincinnati Trafic 
Club will be held at the Cincinnati Club January 24. Free e. 
tertainment and “de luxe” refreshments are in store for these 
who attend, according to the announcement. Two tickets oj 
nominees will be voted on. R. C. Barnard, general agent ani 
superintendent, Pennsylvania, heads both tickets, which ar 
identical, except for board nominees. R. B. Phillips, manager, 
traffic department, Procter & Gamble, has been nominated firs: 
vice-president; E. S. Hiner, general northern agent, Clinchfieli 
Railroad, second vice-president; Samuel Herndon, manager of 
the traffic department, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, third 
vice-president; J. E. Dorset, Lumber Traffic Association, sec 
retary, and E. A. Doyle, manager, Commerce Freight Con. 
pany, treasurer. The annual dinner will be given at the St. 
Nicholas Plaza February 12. 





The seventh annual meeting of the Tri-City Traffic Clu 
will be held at the LeClaire Hotel, Moline, Ill., February 12. 4 
program of entertainment has been arranged. The following 
nominations have been presented by the committee: President, 
F. M. Goddard, traffic manager, Bettendorf Company; vice-pres- 
dents, F. C. Hall, agent, Rock Island, Moline; William Briggs, 


agent, Milwaukee, Rock Island; Mat Gorman, agent, Burlington, s 


Davenport; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Christainsen; directors 


(two years), R. B. Archibald, John Deere Harvester Works, Bast | 
Moline; C. L. Ruppert, superintendent, C. R. I. & P., Rock f 


Island; F. J. Fogle, district representative, Pennsylvania, 





“Safety” was the subject of the speaker, Harry N. Wetter 4 


gren, superintendent of traffic, St. Paul police, at a luncheo 
of the Transportation Club of St. Paul at the Lowry Hote 
January 13. Plans for the club’s ninth annual dinner wer 
discussed. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will give its second annul 





minstrel show and dance at Forester’s Auditorium January 3 F 


The principal speaker at a’ meeting of the Traffic Club df 


Dallas at the Adolphus Hotel January 12 was the Rev. W. 4 


Wallace, Jr., pastor, Kessler M. E. Church. A number of radi) F 


entertainers were on the program. 





Speakers at the annual banquet of the Traffic Club of Ne 
England at the Copley-Plaza January 20 will include William! 
Foley, district attorney of Suffolk County, and E. G. Morris 
official announcer at Harvard Stadium. Mr. Foley’s subject wi 
be “Criminology,” while that of Mr. Morris will be “Observatiol 
of Sports.” A number of vaudeville acts will be presented. 





Members of the Bridgeport Traffic Association were guest 
at the annual banquet of the Motor Truck Association df 
Connecticut, at the Bond Hotel, Bridgeport, January 15. 





More than 400 members and guests attended the fifth ann 
dinner of the Traffic Club of New Orleans at the Jung Hoté 
January 8. Charles Barham, vice-president and traffic manage 
N. C. & St. L., was the principal speaker. “Put the railroads @ 
equal terms with the highway carriers, which means competitit 
terms as to taxation, and provide us with a highway at Dl 
cost, and we will give you rates that will make those of 
highway vehicle seem extortion,” he said, in discussing 
highway competition. The invocation was by the Rev. P. 
Wynhoven, pastor, St. Joseph’s Church, and the benediction 
the Rev. W. M. Alexander, pastor, Prytania Street Presbyteri# 
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3 Coast plant within the 55,000 square miles son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., General Electric 
i: served by Southern California Edison Com- Co., Union Pacific Ry., American Can Co., 
7 4 pany, Ltd., electric power is at once available Libby, McNeil & Libby, Pacific Fruit Ex- 
; to you at very low, attractive rates. press, Willard Storage Battery, American Man- 
; Southern California Edison Company, ganese, American Tile and Encaustic Co., 


Ltd., with a tremendous investment of Los Angeles Ry., Pacific Electric Ry. 












000,000 ) o : Information regarding the opportunity in 
pee oan $375, a , has been an oT, Los Angeles County for any specific industry 
important factor in the development ; will be sent upon request by Industrial De- 


of this great empire. he partment, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
gOUTHERN ALIFORy, , , , is 
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Union Pacific— 


Gateway to 


Successful Journeys 


The marvelous meals, supe- 
rior service, pleasant com- 
pany and the unbroken rest 
over the smoothest roadbed 
on earth create that comfort 
which makes every journey 
a success via Union Pacific. 












eh ited, | 
PACIFIC 
SYSTEM 


CTA || 
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Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Fine daily trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and California, 
Colorado, Pacific Northwest. 
Observation and dining cars 
all the way on all trains. 


J. P. Cummins 
General Passenger Agent 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebr. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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Church. Col. R. W. J. Flynn, traffic manager, Standard Oi] Con. 
pany (La.) was toastmaster. 





The ninth annual dinner of the Oil City-Franklin Trag, 
Club will be given at the Franklin Club, Franklin, Pa., Febry,, 
19. Colvin B. Brown, manager commercial organization depar. 
ment, United States Chamber of Commerce, will be the speake 
Music and other entertainment will be provided. 





At a meeting of the Phoenix Traffic Club at the Arizona (iy, 
January 5, 'W. LeRoy Hamilton, traffic manager, Arizona Pag. 
ing Company, was elected president. He was born in Topey 
Kans., and entered the service of the Santa Fe at Topeka, j 
1900, in the freight claim department. He entered the empl 
of the E. P. & S. W. Railway in 1906, as freight claim agey 
Mr. Hamilton was “Dean” of the Old Freight Claim Associatio, 
served as field arbitrator, also chairman, of the rules committe 
and various other committees. He left the E. P. & S. W. Fah 
ruary 1, 1928, to accept his present position. F. L. Hanm 
assistant general freight and passenger agent, Santa Fe, wa 
elected vice-president. Wayland E. Brown, depot ticket agen 
Union Station, was elected treasurer, and F. L. Goff, traffic map. 
ager, Crane Company, was elected secretary. The following wer 
elected to the board: Herbert Stein, president, Capital Fuel anj 
Feed Company; Richard Doheny, traffic manager, Stanley Fri 
Company; Reid M. Rowan, general agent, Texas and Pacific: 
Frank Davis, city ticket agent, Santa Fe. The second anny! 
dinner dance will be held at the Arizona Club the latter part ¢ 
the month, at which time the new officers will be installed. 





Pi Alpha Epsilon Fraternity, Philadelphia, held its last mee. 
ing at the Hotel Walton. J. C. Davie, traffic manager, Gil-Glas; 
and Fixture Company, gave a talk on the prospects of students 
studying traffic management. Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, University o 
Pennsylvania, gave a talk on economics. Following is the pro 
gram (subject to change) for the next three months: Jan. 2 
Enrique Bustos, Chilian Consul, on exports to South America 
picture, “The Ghost in the Crucible,’ from the Philadelphia Ges 
Works Company—Feb. 26, Ervin Béndiner, attorney at law, 
preparation of claims; 








ig 


pictures, “Conowingo, the King of the 


Rails,” and “The Queen of the Waves,” from Philadelphia Ele. © 


tric Company and The General Electric Company—Mar. 23, J 
G. Moxey, Atlantic Refining Company, on motor transportation: 
picture, “Duty to Cargo,” from the American-Hawaiian Steam: 
ship Company. 








The Association of Railroad and Steamboat Agents at Bos 
ton held its forty-fifth annual meeting at the Hotel Manger 
Boston, January 5, followed by a dinner, at which A. A. Gardiner, 
assistant general passenger traffic manager, Canadian National 
Montreal, was the principal speaker. Varied and attractive 
entertainment rounded out the evening. At the business meetil: 
which preceded the dinner, the following officers were elected: 
President, Thomas J. Glancy, Rock Island; vice-president, ( 
Fred Palmer, Boston & Maine; secretary-treasurer, W. M. Ma 
comber, Norfolk & Western; executive committee (two years), 
Sigurd Carlson, Santa Fe; Roy E. Cashen, Norfolk & Wester: 
T. E. P. Pringle, Canadian National; executive committee (0 
year), John A. Foote, Baltimore & Ohio; trustee benefit fum 
(three years), Charles F. Nye, Pennsylvania (retired). 





On January 13 the Traffic Club of Tulsa held its weekly 
luncheon at the Mayo Hotel. W. H. Bremner, receiver of tl 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, was guest and speaker. He was 4 
companied by John A. Lucey, chief traffic officer, and Jott 
Hannum, general agent of the same road, with headquarters 
Kansas City. C. J. Payton, president of the club, presided. 
Bremner was introduced by H. D. Driscoll, Tulsa attorney. 





“The Relation of Good Roads in Latin and South Ameri 
to Domestic Commerce” was the subject of E. H. Rastall, ci 
of the industrial machinery division, U. S. Bureau of Forel# 
and Domestic Commerce, who was the speaker at a meetils" 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Hotel Jefferson January | 





“All the railroads ask when they demand that their °” 
petitors be treated as they are treated, is fair play,” said Saml* 
O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age, in an address before th 
Traffic Club of Kansas City at its annual dinner January | 
He discussed the competitive situation between the railroaé 
and other forms of transportation, with particular reference © 
its regulatory aspects. 





At a meeting of the Grand Rapids Transportation (I 
January 15 at the Hotel Mertens the nominating committee P* 
sented its report There was a speaker and entertainment. 





The Traffic Club of Philadelphia will give its twenty-this 
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Frisco-land 
includes— 


Texas 
Oklahoma 
Missouri 
Kansas 


Arkansas 


—————————— SS .,, 


Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Florida 26 










































Carload Interchange Connections: 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal . Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


.....-Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Chicago Great Western... . 


sano with dis Oa aeeinia aaa Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 

Indiana Harbor Belt............. Bellwood 
ey ee Elgin Jct. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. . Wayne & Electric Jct. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.Glenwood Park 
and Aurora 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Elgin 
(Renwick) 


Consult with us for complete information 
on attractive industrial sites. 


___. AA 
AURORA AND ELGIN| 


B RAILROAD 





C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago 
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Carload Interchange 


Connections with 

N FIVE Important 

) TRUNK LINES and 
* THREE BELT RAILROADS 


LAKE MICHIGAN 


‘his own living. The records indicate 
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annual dinner at the Bellevue-Stratford January 20. Dr. Hoy, 
ard McClenahan, secretary of the Franklin Institute and forme 
dean of Princeton University, will be the speaker. Invocatio, 
will be given by Dr. Floyd W. Tompkins, rector of Holy Trini, 
Church. Harry A. Mackey, mayor of Philadelphia, will be toay, 
master. Elaborate entertainment is promised. 





The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis held a meeting at ty 
Warwick Hotel January 13. Dinner was served and there yx 
a speaker. Officers were elected. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City will hold a luncheon y 
the Baltimore Hotel January 19. Francis J. Gable, editor, Chris 
tian Business, will speak on “The Long Haul at the Short Rate’ 
The club now has a membership of 378. 





The next luncheon of the Traffic Club of St. Louis wil! 
held at the Hotel Statler January 19. 





Personal Notes 





M. B. Harris, of Fresno, and Fred G. Stevenot, of Sacn. 


mento, have been appointed members of the Railroad Commi: F 


sion of California. The terms of Commissioners Louttit an 
Decoto have expired. 





Frank Kennedy, the new president of the Transportatin & 







































PEST! 


RAI ALR ERS 


Club of Toronto, is president and the directing head of the Cam F 


dian Rail and Harbour Terminals, at Toronto, and has bea 
since 1926, when he left the position 
of Toronto manager of the Bell Te e- 
phone Company. A “troublesome young- 
ster” when in public school, “always 
creating a disturbance, never amenable 
to authority, wary of lessons as a prai- 
rie wolf,” he started out early to make 


that he left school somewhat infor- 
mally, and then his native town of 
Orangeville, to go to Toronto for that 
purpose. After a brief period of ‘odd 
jobs,” he accepted a “position” with 
the Bell Telephone as a collector, for 
which he was to receive twenty dollars 
a month. That was in 1897. In the 
thirty years between that time and his 
resignation of the position of Toronto 
manager, he educated himself at night 
school and worked hard in the daytime. 
For a period, he lectured on elocution at St. Michael’s Colles, 
returning in kind what he had received in classes at the Torolld 
College of Music, paid for out of his salary of twenty dolla 
a month. But the young man who had to learn for himself 
now, in addition to things already told, a member of 2 hil 
dozen social and business clubs in the city, and has held offtt 
in such organizations as the Rotary Club, the National Cli, 
the Granite Club, and the Electric Club. 





The Cleveland Freight Traffic Association has elected tt 
following officers: President, R. L. Berman, traveling freiél! 
agent, Burlington; vice-president, P. J. Sprunck, travelilt 
freight agent, L. & N.; treasurer, N. B. Johnston, chief clerk" 
assistant general freight agent, B. & O.; secretary, A. M. Tet 
now, traveling freight and passenger agent, Western Pacific; 
board, B. L. Ramsey (retiring president), traveling freight ail 
passenger agent, Western Pacific; C. L. Horak, city freight 
agent, Burlington; J. N. Steele, freight representative, \¥ 
York Central; O. E. Gerhardt, commercial agent, Lehigh Va 
ley; C. R. Harmon, freight and passenger traffic agent, Westen 
Pacific. 

William H. Onken, Jr., for many years editor-in-chief 
The Electrical World, has been elected vice-president of | 
National Association of Owners of Railroad and Public Utill 
Securities, Inc. He will make his headquarters in New Yo 

R. W. Ibenfeldt will address the Alumni Association of 
College of Advanced Traffic at its meeting at the Morris 
Hotel, January 20, on the subject “The Challenge of Leadershi. 

W. M. King, assistant general eastern freight agent, So 
ern Railway, New York, has been promoted to district 
agent, Philadelphia. J. L. Ridley, commercial agent, Gr 
ville, S. C., has been promoted to commercial agent, New Yo 

Frank J. Wills has been appointed assistant general fre 
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HAVE YOU TAKEN INVENTORY? 


Your company takes inventory once a year to 
find out what has been accomplished, what its 
assets are, and plans ways and means of im- 
proving the business. They try to strengthen 
the weak spots. 


HAVE YOU TAKEN INVENTORY? 


How much more is your service worth to your 


employer today than it was one year ago? 
Your value is based on ability—not on length 
of service. 


Let the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAF- 
FIC speed up your promotion, as it has that 
of hundreds of ambitious men. New class 
forming. Call, write, or phone for information. 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


330 So. Wells St. 
Chicago, III. 
Harr. 8649-50 Dept. C. 



















yl yi ) 


ea > Steamship Service <(Gs 


ancecas 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 









<(/ 












General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 








Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 







For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 Califernia St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Or La. 


Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. 
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agent, Baltimore and Philadelphia Steamboat Company; With 
headquarters at Baltimore. 

At the annual meeting of the General Eastern Passenge 
Agents’ Association of New York, held at the Hotel Penngyi 
vania, January 8, the following officers were elected: Presiden, 
F. R. Perry, Canadian Pacific; vice-president, W. F. Sheehy 
Delaware and Hudson; secretary, S. B. Murdock, Seaboard 4j 
Line; assistant secretary, C. B. Perkins, Norfolk and Westen: 
treasurer, J. L. Homer, Lackawanna. 

The Railway Business Women’s Association of Clevelan 
will hold its fifth annual banquet January 31 at the Clevelay 
Chamber of Commerce. There will be a number of out of tow 
guests from “sister” clubs at Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroj 
Rochester and the Twin Cities. Mrs. Mary Dibble, preside, 
will preside at the dinner and Mrs. Meta Koncana, vice-presidey, 
will act as chairman of the banquet committee in charge 
arrangements, assisted by Miss Ann Jamieson, entertainmey 
chairman, Miss Lillian Fink, chairman of publicity, and Mix 
Ida Gerdy. The speaker will be Mayor John Marshall, of Cley 
land, followed by several vocal selections by Miss Mildre 
Hanner. The program includes dancing and cards. Februar 
1, at 2:30 p. m., a tea will be held at the Cleveland Club, 
honor of the out of town guests, at which Miss Ann Jamies 
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- WE 
will act as hostess. BR 
C. C. McChord, R. Granville Curry and Frederick M. Dol SE 
have formed a partnership for the general practice of law, unde AD) 
the firm name of McChord, Curry and Dolan, with offices j “ 
Washington, D. C. GI 


The Maine Central Railroad announces the opening of; 
freight traffic agency at New York January 15, with Frank 4 E. | 
Murphy, general agent, in charge. 


N. B. Pitcairn, formerly general superintendent of th 
eastern Ohio division of the Pennsylvania, has been electe 
president of the Detroit, Toledo and Ironton. He succeeds W 
S. Franklin, who has been named assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of operations of the Pennsylvania, with headquarter 
in Philadelphia. 


W. H. Coverdale, president and managing director, Cana 
Steamship Lines, Limited, will be the principal speaker at th 
annual dinner of the Canadian Industrial Traffic League at tht 
Royal Connaught Hotel, Hamilton, Canada, January 23. 2 


John F. Keane, in charge of the express classification {a 
the Commission for many years, died January 12. 


Marshall F. Cropley has been appointed freight traffic ma 
ager, Matson Navigation Company, succeeding M. J. Lindsay 
Mr. Cropley has been connected with Pacific coast shirpix 
since 1906. 


John F. Galvin and Frank C. Ferguson have been reelecte 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, of the Port of Author 
ity of New York. The staff officers of the port authority wer 
also reelected at the same time. 

Arthur C. Smith has been appointed passenger and freighi 
traffic agent, Union Pacific, at Pomona, Calif., succeeding i 
L. Handy, resigned. 

George H. Shafer has been appointed assistant chief tral 
portation rate expert, Illinois Commerce Commission. 

Ivy Lee, of New York, writer, lecturer and publicist, vl 
speak on “The Railroad Consolidation—Its Present Status al! 
Probable Effect on the Business Situation” at a luncheon of tlt 





Le 





Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and the _ Illinois Mant 
facturers’ Costs Association at the Hotel Sherman, Chicaf 
January 23. 


| 
C. D. Waters has retired, after fifty-six years in transpor | 
tion work. For forty-five years he was with the Grand Tr | 
and Boston & Maine railways. For eleven years he was trafit 
manager, Barre (Vt.),Granite Manufacturers’ Association. 













TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE 


Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has introduced S. 5657, 4 pill # 
divest certain telegraph messages of their interstate chara(lé 
The bill provides that the transmission of intelligence by a! 
telegraph company from one place in a state to any other plat 
in the same state, but over a route not wholly within © 
state, shall be subject to the law of such state in respec 
damages for negligence (including mental suffering or ang" 
applicable to transmission of intelligence wholly within _ 
state, irrespective of the place where the negligence occlls 
It is provided that the act shall not apply to messages if é 
company had no facilities for transmitting such intellige* 
wholly within the state or such company permitted the o 
to elect whether the intelligence should be transmitted in 
state or intrastate commerce, and such intelligence ¥#. 
accordance with such election accepted for transmissi0l 
interstate commerce, 
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INAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 
TED TO RENDER 
LOCTISTRIBUTORS 
pISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


GHT 
TRANSATLANTIC FS EAMSHIP co., LTD. 
Sailing From 


Feb. 25 Feb. 21 


*Calls NewcastleDue March 23rd 


GENERAL STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, LTD. 
Pacific Coast Agents 
240 Battery Street, San Francisco 
E. L. MCCONNAUGHEY & CO., INC J. H. SCHAEFER & CO. 
327 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 905 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


5. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 
Forwarders 


General a 
Pool Car Distribution = Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


tire, 
Beacon ane el il 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


STEAMER 


(Subject to change without notice.) 


You Have the Goods to Move. 
We Have Ships and First-Class Service. 
Let’s Get Together. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


MOORE & MeCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Oakiand, Cal., ist and M 

P , Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bids. 
San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Seattle, Wash., 1519 Raliread Ave., South 


Regular Pliers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 


eg oo ie island 
Baltimere—Pler 7, Western Md. Ry., Port Qe ree. ° Centon 


Philadelphia—Pier 27N, Reading Ce. SenttlosAtlantie, Do Desk “verminal 


se Michigan Ave. Bide. 
+o 1003 Trapepertaiion Bldg. 


New 
Philadelphia, Bourse B 
Pittsbu a., 


“Sliver Bide. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 
si 5,000,000 Pic came, Gentation ean be most successfully Ge ge = 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittebergh, Pennsylvania 


Employee Household 
Removals 
Office Removals 


Utmost 
esponsibilit 
Consult your — d 
Telephone directory 

for local agent 


assured. 


THRU RATES AND 


DIRECT WATER ROUTES 
— fr ‘om South eempaee treme ay New 


London and Norwich, Conn, 
C. F.A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
to South and Southwest 
STORE DOOR CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
aroun own usTonTauENs. 1){@y MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


_~° JEWETT CITY 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 
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“Time is Money.’’ To save 
time is to save money as well. 
This is particularly true in the 
handling of freight. Great 
natural advantages plus the 
ae tg ht rail- 


ve and depart ON 





Norfolk 
TIME. 


TV eee has very little to do with the 
arrival and departure of ships at the Port of 
Norfolk. The climate could hardly be more 
ideal. The harbor is ice-free even in the coldest 
months. The temperature is remarkable for its 
freedom from extremes of heat and cold. The 
mean annual temperature is 59.4 degrees. 
There are few fogs and no snows of consequence. 
59% of daylight hours are sunny. 


But Climate is only one of the important reasons 
why shipping arrives and leaves Norfolk with 
clock-like regularity. The Port of Norfolk has 
been equipped with every modern means for the 
expedition of traffic. Berthing space is available 
for more than 50 ocean-going craft. There is a 
depth of more than 30 feet at all the piers at 
mean low tide for those ships. (The tide range 
is only 2% feet). 
Rail Facilities 

Tracks have been laid to shipside at the ter- 
minals. There is track space for more than 
5,000 freight cars. Eight railroads serve the Port 
and are inter-connected by the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Belt Line. This means speedy and effi- 


cient interchange of traffic between all roads and 
terminals. 


There are ample facilities to handle practically 
any kind of cargo. There are nearly 10 million 
square feet of under-cover warehouses. Hamp- 
ton Roads coal piers hold the world’s record for 
speed. More than 1,500,000 tons of coal are 
handled per month. 


The wide e se of its harbor means that the 
Port of Norfolk can never suffer Traffic conges- 
tion. This plus the climatic and natural advan- 
tages of the Port give manufacturers, shippers, 
and carriers a traffic gateway at Norfolk that 
cannot be surpassed. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


§ PORTS NORFOLE 










Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) ay 
naving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World, ¢,,.) 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the chang 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


January 19—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Disque: 
Finance No. 8391—Application of C. H. & G. L. Ry. and cy 
Wilcox, receivers, for certificate to abandon its line of mj 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. 
January 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 3516—Restriction in application of rules governing the 
nishing cars of different size than ordered. 
January 19—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
23 olumbus Clay Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
January 19—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
23950—Augusta Savannah Line vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
January 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3401—Canned goods, carloads, from, to and between » 
in southern territory. 


S. F. Ry. et al, 


21869—E-vaporated Milk Assn. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 8 
12628—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al, 
sonuary 19—Seattle, Wash.—Commissioner Brainerd and Ey = 
ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. Fi 
January 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: L 
— ‘oe Sub. 1)—Krupp Foundry Co. et al. vs. C. R. R. of ¥, 
et al. 
1. & S. 3539—Cast iron pipe and fittings from Birmingham, 
group and Chattanooga, Tenn., to certain Virginia, South Ath SP 
and Gulf ports for coastwise movement to North Atlantic ; 
January 20—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Porter and Exam Ni 


Copenhafer: 
- & S. 3544—Discontinuance of inland or off-track stations in 
York City. 
January 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
24066—Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. P. R. R. et al. 
January 20—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
Fourth Section Application 14196, filed by Texas-New Mexico} 
January 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
23568—Fraser-Smith Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. et al. 
January 20—Argument at yy D. C.: 
23194—D. E. Ryan Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 
a oe Tie & Timber Co. a corporation vs. B. & 0.2 
et a 


23277—Mars, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Finance No. 8069—Sabine Basin Ry. Acquisition and Construei 


January 20—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 3536 (and 1st sup.)—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and } 
tucky to Wisconsin and intermediate territory. 
1. & S. 3536 (2nd supplemental order)—Coal from Illinois, Inéi 
and Kentucky to Wisconsin and intermediate territory. 


January 21—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 
= "ne Cement Mills Traffic Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & SP 
et al. 
23899—Southwestern Portland Cement Co. vs. T. & P. Ry. eta 
23902—Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry.# 
23995—-San Antonio Portland Cement Co. vs. I.-G. N. R. R@ 
January 21—Minneapolis. Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
22859—Northern Oats Co. vs. A. T. & S. y. et al. 
January 21—Galveston, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
21474—Little Rock Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & RB 
et al. (further hearing). 
January 21—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23132 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Milne Lumber Co. vs. N. Y. C. R% 
January 22—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Sullivan: : 
Finance No. 8533—Application M. P. R. R. for authority to ad 
and operate the railroad of the Doniphan, Kensett & Sear 
January 22—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
23907—Pierre Furniture Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. 
23657—Barlow & Seeling Mfg. Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. RR Cost 
January 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: | 
1. & S. Proportional rates on butter and oleomargarit 
tween Jacksonville and Tampa and related Florida points. 


l33 _¢ 


‘January 22—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Brennan: 


23892—Hoffman Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
January 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23120—Penn Veneer Co. et al. vs. W. Md. Ry. et al. 
23393—Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Y 
January 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 7 ‘ 
Finance No. 8534—Joint and several applications of Ft. W. é 
Ry. and C. R. I. & G. Ry. for authority to operate over th 
road of the M.-K.-T. R. R. of Texas from Dallas to Waxall 
Tex., and to acquire control by lease of the railroad of th 
— Island R. R. Co. between Waxahachie and Te 


ex. ' 
Finance No. 8535—Application Burlington-Rock Island RB 
authority to abandon operation over the Houston & Tex# 
tral R. R., between Waxahachie and Ft. Worth, Tex. 
January 22—Chicago, IlIl_—Commissioner Meyer and Examine 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and cases 










& = meee mee 






therewith) (hearing or further hearing). 
23419—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et 
January 22—Portland, Ore.—Commissioner Brainerd and ® 





ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. of 
January 23—Klamath Falls, Ore.—Public Service Commission 


gon: ‘ 
* Finance No. 7439—Supplemental application Great Northern By 
relocate a portion of its proposed line from Klamath nty, 
erly 45.8 miles, in Klamath county, Ore., and Modoc coul™ 
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January 23—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8546—Application Central Ry. Co. of Arkansas for au- 
thority to abandon its railroad. 
January 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
a a — Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
. et al. 
January 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner sg 
23739—Victor Cushwa & Sons vs. A. & A. R. R. Corp. et al. 
vanuary 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21944—-Colorado Animal By-Products Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. 
23294—-Texas & Pacific Ry. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
23369—Salle Construction Co. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. 
January 24—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: : 
1. & S. 3557—Bar iron from Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., and 
related points. 
January 24—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
23900—D. E. Ryan Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. et al. 


January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
23220—Solar Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

22206 (and Sub. 1 to 52, incl.)—Penn Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. (and cases grouped therewith). 

January 24—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

23662—W. K. M. Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 

January 26—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8179—Joint Application of Missouri Pacific R. R. and 
N. O. T. & M. Ry. for authority to operate under trackage rights 
over the railroad of the La. Ry. & Navi. Co. between Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, La., and to acquire a one-half interest 
in said line. 

— 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Croft: , 

|. & S. 3527—Egg cases and egg case carriers from Memphis, Tenn., 

to certain points in Mo. on St. L.-S. F. Ry. 


January 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Fleming: 
23462—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. et al. 
January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22865—Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 


et al. 
23202—Bloom, Rosenblum & Klein Co. vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 703 and 1074. 
22295—Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. B. & M. R. R. et al. 
22383—Eastern Tanners’ Glue Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 

January 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23378 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. 

& S. F. Ry. et al. 
a ta 26—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Konigsberg: 


S. 3540—Allowances for drayage and barge service on —— 
an 


A. 'T. 


and linters at Beaumont, Galveston, Houston, Texas City 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 


January 26—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23974—McClaren Rubber Co. vs. Eastern S. S. Lines, Inc., et al. 
January 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Disque: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14228—Filed jointly by E. B. Boyd 
and F. A. Leland, agents. 


PIPE LINE COMPETITION 


The Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ Association has 
called a meeting for January 22, at the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, to consider ways and means of meeting competition 
with natural gas threatened by the rapid expansion of pipe-line 
mileage for transporting that commodity. Executive officers 
of all leading railroads serving Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Wisconsin have been invited to 
attend, as well as representatives of the coal industry. 

“We feel that the time to meet natural gas competition is 
before the pipe lines are laid into this terirtory,” says the letter 
of invitation, “because, after they are once laid, we will have 
an entirely different character of competition to meet. We must 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


POSITION desired in traffic department, industrial or railroad, 
15 years’ actual railroad freight traffic experience, knowledge of 
rates, classification, tariff construction, I. C. C., claims, tracing, rout- 
ing and solicitation. Married man, 34 years old, will leave present 
position, accepting new, understanding fully that he must prove skill 
in a specified time. Position to be acceptable must have advancement 
possibilities ahead that ability and initiative can earn. Location is 
secondary. Address A. R, L. 316, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Bound Volumes I. C. C. Reports—57 to date—perfect 
condition; reasonable. A. Lyons, 3796 9th St, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


YOU SHOULD HAVE this handy folder of standard traffic depart- 
ment forms on your desk for ready reference. Complete stock on 
hand at all times—bills of ladings, loss and damage, overcharge claims, 
ear records, export declarations. Write today for free catalog and 
samples. The Traffic Service Corporation, Merchandise Department, 
418 uth Market Street, Chicago, III. 


= RICHMOND, VA. 
4] Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


cay 

nt Bu Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 

Z Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 
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make the cost of heating by coal so low that the prospec 
revenue from natural gas will be unattractive to new cay 
now being urged to invest in natural gas companies. 

“The mining, transportation, and distribution of epg 
consumers is a partnership problem of coal operators, jobhe 
retailers and the railroads, and whatever tonnage the Coal jp 
dustry loses to natural gas and other competitive fuels ig ayy 
matically lost to the carriers.” 

The view is expressed that a part of the loss in reveny 
experienced by the carriers in 1930 is a result of extension ¢ 
natural gas pipe lines. Reference is made in the letter to Crist 
ing competition between the railroads and trucks and buss 
an indication of a competitive condition induced by failure ¢ 
the railroads to act in time. 


COUZENS AGAINST GOVERNMENT OWNERSHip 


Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate committee » 
interstate commerce, has let it be known that he is opposeg 
government ownership of railroads. His comment was pm; 
with reference to the bills introduced by Senator Brookhg 
providing for coast-to-coast railroad systems and a governme 
owned coast-to-coast system. 

“T am opposed to government ownership, and am opposed 
any coast-to-coast merger,” said Senator Couzens. “I believe mj 
road management should be closer to the people than wow 
be possible under a transcontinental system under one head jf 
realize, however, that I differ in this regard with my so-callg 
‘progressive’ associates.” 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS’ INSTITUTE 


The Traffic Managers’ Institute of New York, Inc., announgs 
the opening of a Newark, N. J., branch school Tuesday evenix 
January 20, for resident evening classes, for instruction in ty 
study of freight traffic, by means of the same courses that hay 
been conducted in New York City for the last twelve yen 

A “moot hearing” was held by the graduating class i 
advanced traffic management—interstate commerce law and pm» 
cedure—at the Institute’s monthly meeting in the assemby 
rooms of the Merchants’ Association of New York, January li 
This hearing, in a case alleging violations of the intersta& 
commerce act, represented the final work of the class and w 
conducted in strict procedure form. 


NORTON’S BOOK IN DEMAND ABROAD 


The foreign editor of the Chicago Daily News speaking ow 
the radio recently respecting the round table conference i 
London on a government for India, said. 

“The basis of such a government, of course, would bei 
new constitution and, in the search for knowledge on the subj 
of a constitution, the Indians are delving into a book written} 
a Chicagoan, Thomas James Norton, whose volume on the @ 
stitution of the United States is. more eagerly sought in Loni# 
today than any other work of its kind. It would be a st 
twist of fate if India emerged from the present negotiation 
with a constitution similar to our own, and it would be st 
still if that constitution were made possible by the patient sti 
of Mr. Norton’s book.” 

He said that the London correspondent had written him 
“the book is as common in the rooms of the hotels where India 
= en as the Gideon Bibles in the rooms of Amemé 

otels.” 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 

Passenger revenue of Class I railroads decreased i® 
$735,759,687 in the ten months ended with October, 192%, 
$624,430,436 in the same period of 1930, according to the bur 
of statistics of the Commission. The number of passelé 
carried decreasd from 650,049,000 to 595,326,000. 

Freight revenue decreased from $4,093,576,933 in the™ 
period to $3,487,689,490 in the 1930 period. Revenue tons 4 
ried dropped from 2,046,511,000 to 1,764,742,000. 

Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 2.717 cents in the 1% 
period, as compared with 2.796 cents in the 1929 period. Revé 
a ton-mile averaged 1.065 cents in the 1930 period, as com 
with 1.080 cents in the 1929 period. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE. 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the pe 
December 23-31, inclusive, was 706,538 as compared with 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divs 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage W* 
ported. The surplus was made up as follows: i 

Box, 324,268; ventilated box, 2,793; auto and furniture, 
total box, 380,603; flat, 23,930; gondola, 146,129; hopper, 105,22 


coal, 251,358; coke, 598; S. D. stock, 26,585; D. D. stock, 4] 
frigerator, 15,655; tank, 594; miscellaneous, 2,445. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 29,500 box, rd 
and furniture, 1,350 flat, 250 gondola, 1,300 S. D. sto 
refrigerator, and 250 miscellaneous cars. 








